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AUTOMATIC 


FIREPROOF to FIK 


IN EIGHT HOUR 


In the short space of a school day, inflammable supplies arrive . . . 
an electric wire frays ... waste collects under a stairway. In eight 
hours the most fire-resistant school can become a potential con 
fusion of smoke-filled corridors, smoldering stairways, panic! 
Every day there are five school fires. 

Every school superintendent accepts his responsibility, “Protect 
my children’s lives from fire!”’ But many shift it to the shoulders of 
janitors and other workmen too busy to guard every danger spot. 
Supplies must be stored. Waste will collect. Electric wiring, heating 
equipment does fail. Daily, hourly Suaman supervision is impossible. 
But automatic supervision, every hour of the day or night, is easy. 
A Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System stands always ready to 
stop fire at its source, often before fire’s presence is known. 

The Seven Standards tell you why, for fifty years, this company 
has proved worthy of its trust. You incur no obligation by asking 
for a check-up of your school’s danger spots. Write to-day. 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, 





R. L., Branch Offices In Principal Cities. 
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STANDARDS OF 
SUPERIORITY 
foment 


OF 
GRINNELL FIRE PROTECTION 


Research — since 1864, to provide efh- 
cient equipment, 


Engineering— in layout and products, 
for complete protection. 
Diversification — a wide line of equip- 
ment, correct for every need. 

Quality —every piece of Grinnell equip- 
ment is our unstinting best. 


Installation — men trained to install 
with minimum disruption. 


Responsibility — over fifty billion dol- 
lars’ worth of the world’s property 
protected by Grinnell. 


Accessibility — thirty-four offices for 
routine or emergency service. 
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_ School Supplies — Buy Early 
9 There are indications that the “shop early” slo- 
, gan as applied to the buying of school supplies 
30 and equipment deserves special attention at this 
time. 
31 The continuous rise in the cost of all commodi- 
3, | tes including food, clothing, and housing is also 
3s | reflected in the many items which go into and 
about the school plant. The manufacturer of equip- 
39 ment and supplies finds that he is called upon to 
4 pay a higher wage, that raw materials have risen 
_ several notches in cost and are likely to go up 
44 several more, that selling costs have advanced, 





45 | and that he must increase his prices accordingly. 
ol With a tendency toward a rising market, it is 
‘ | well to buy early —or at least not to wait until 
40 | the high-water mark has been reached. This cau- 


| tion applies with particular force at this time. 

50 The school officials entrusted with the purchase 
of supplies and equipment know that the time 
element cannot be ignored. There are times when 
52 it pays to place contracts at once, rather than to 
defer action to a later date. The producer who 
can anticipate his advance orders with a reason- 
able certainty can also bargain with greater econ- 
54 | omy to his customers. 

The bargaining is usually done in the early sum- 





58 | mer months with the understanding that the sup- 
% plies must be delivered in time for the fall opening 
72 of schools. Here delays have caused embarrass- 
| ments. The manufacturer and distributor may be 
be anxious to sell as much as he can, but there are 
sa limitations to service which both the seller and 
105 buyer must recognize. 
106 While there is a time in the year when orders 
are customarily placed for supplies and equip- 
-- ment, it follows too, that the situation at present 
ned warrants earlier bargaining than usual. The buy 
87 early warning should be heeded by school officials 
89 | not only in the interest of the producers but to the 
a advantage of the schools. Economy and efficiency 
an demand timely action. 
118 THE EDITOR 
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DO YOU DOUBT THAT HE UNDERSTANDS? 


Loox at a classroom during a Balopticon lecture. Notice the intent, 
interested expressions of understanding and enlightenment. 

Compare this scene with the class being taught by word of mouth only. 
Teachers experienced in the use of the Balopticon know that their efforts 
produce better results and that many so called backward students learn 
readily when lessons are accompanied by still pictures projected with a 
Balopticon. 

A complete Balopticon Catalog is yours for the asking. Write for it to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 673 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Above, Model KOSB 
Balopticon for both 
lantern slide and P a 









Opaque projection. > 
Designed for use with ..s.WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO 36 FOR YOUR GLASSES INSIST ON Bal 
a translucent screen. INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION \ ORTHOGON LENSES AND B&L FRAMES... 
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Past convictions of authorities in school 
administration and recent trends point 
toward the need for special certificates in 
specific educational positions. An adminis- 
trative certificate should be especially re- 
quired of the high-school principal. If the 
requirements for obtaining such a license 
for specific service are adequate, yet not 
prohibitive, the board of education and 
the superintendent will be aided immeas- 
urably in the selection of an efficient and 
likely to succeed “most utilized staff official 
of the public school.” 

Obviously the first requirement sought in 
a principal would be to secure a person 
with high initial qualities. A battery of 
well-chosen tests and observations should 
reveal important data on the personality, 
mentality, health and physical perfection, 
character and moral development of the in- 
dividual. Rigorous health examination and 
tests given upon matriculation at college 
and repeated yearly, mental tests given 
early for guidance or counseling purposes, 
and completion of all other tests before 
the first two years of training should re- 
veal upper-level individuals and go a long 
way toward “hand-picking” those poten- 
tially likely to succeed. We shall, thus, 
eliminate the educational opportunists who 
in the past have practiced their wares in 
public high schools of the nation. 


Training the Student Principal 


The second phase of consideration for 
an administrative certificate should be 
preparation or professional training of the 
prospective principal. After two years of 
general college work of foundational and 
basic character, two added years may well 
be devoted to a major-subject field with 
probably a related minor; about one third 
of the two years should be given over to 
principles and methods of teaching; and 
two quarters of practice teaching in the 
major-subject field. Altogether this con- 
stitutes generally the traditional procedure 
for the bachelor of arts degree. However, 
at this point definite recommendation 
should be given by certificating officials to 
allow the candidate to enter the field where 
definite emphasis will be placed upon the 
administrative aspects of a school system. 
Two years of successful high-school teach- 
ing experience under approved conditions 
should be completed by the candidate be- 
fore advantage may be taken of the recom- 
mendation. Then may follow one full year 
of specific training in administration de- 
tails conducted in laboratorized courses at 
the expiration of which time the M.A. 
degree may be granted. 

As a final requirement we should expect 
one year of cadetship in the capacity of 


1Assistant to Council of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


Required: An Administrative Certificate 


Clarence E. Byrd, Ph.D." 


active principal or assistant (practice prin- 
cipal) in a situation recommended and 
supervised by the training institution. 
Actual work in this tentative capacity 
under adequate supervision by a compe- 
tent high-school inspector might be sub- 
stituted for this requirement. 

After the granting of the certificate a 
continual follow-up system might be in- 
stituted by the training or certificating de- 
partment with progressively set goals for 
renewal of the certificate to assure con- 
tinued professional growth. Emphasis on 
the mere “getting of degrees’ will not 
assure the selection of better high-school 
principals. Even more specific recommend- 
ations must be made and particular train- 
ing incorporated into the program instead 
of using the general teaching profession as 
a springboard to the position. The full 
year of laboratorized administration and 
related courses which is to follow the B.A. 
degree will necessitate some fundamental 
changes in the courses now presented in 
such fields. Overlapping courses need to 
be eliminated in the college offering: 
courses need “cracking down” or division 
into elemental units and all unrelated or 
irrelevant material delegated to source 
books. Too many textbooks have been 
stuffed to make larger volumes and con- 
fuse the issues for students. For instance, 
it would be possible to organize a vitalized 
course about practical discipline problems 
and situations in the average high school 
and teach the course in such a way that 
students after having such a course would 
know more of the methods, techniques, 
and adjustments adaptable to similar situa- 
tions in their “‘schools-to-be” than is ob- 
tained by a student from a long series of 
courses on the subject as they are now 
treated. There are no “storybook”’ or stere- 
otyped answers to actual school situations, 
but consideration and comprehension of 
specific problems flooding the principal’s 
days during the school year will prepare 
the young principal systematically to an- 
ticipate, analyze, and formulate more 
effective solutions and techniques. Further- 
more, laboratorizing this unit of endeavor 
would be comparatively simple; situations 
and settings can be created or mimicked so 
easily and the solution by the student 
(prospective principal) registered and cor- 
rected if ill-advised reactions are evidenced. 
He has thus been further “tried in the 
fire’ before being certified to society for 
service. Other important phases might be 
developed along lines of specific problems 
of the high-school principal. These prob- 
lems are well known. They indicate to us 
the direction of training necessary for 


future principals and around which ele- 
ments the core of professional and prac- 
tical 


should be constructed. 
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Wholesale methods of production, if tried 
here, will not produce anything except a 
veneered product. 


Experience and Seasoning 


Experience, as a third requirement, 
might be summarized by saying that fwo 
years of successful high-school teaching 
after the B.A. degree in the major or re- 
lated field plus the period of practice 
teaching will acquaint the student prin- 
cipal with actual problems and personal 
adjustments in the field which will con- 
stitute a background for further study, 
When the certificated principal enters upon 
his first assignment, he will feel a certain 
measure of confidence in the routine pro- 
cedure of the class he may teach (if a 
small system) and thus be able to more 
effectively devote his attention to adminis- 
trative affairs or at any rate he will be in 
a better position to advise the personnel if 
no class is to be taught. Supplementing 
the two years’ experience as a teacher a 
year should be served, after the year of 
administrative training, as a practice or 
cadet principal in as natural a situation as 
possible. After the successful completion of 
the last requirement the training institu- 
tion or specialization center may recom- 
mend to the state department the issuance 
of the administrative certificate. 


Possible Outcomes 

Some advantages to all concerned after 
putting into force the above plan might 
be summarized. More widespread effective 
high-school education for pupils would re- 
sult because of the higher type of leader- 
ship prevailing among a greater number of 
principals. The profession would not be a 
catchall for the broken-down and misfits 
of other professions and enterprises. The 
specialist will, thus, assume control of the 
school. Success of students in the field 
trained more specifically for that work will 
carry added weight to a service whose lay 
representatives or officials will be appre- 
ciative of the advancement made in the 
profession. Curtailment of the number of 
individuals in the field will stimulate better 
salaries and professional inducements, in- 
crease social worth, lend greater dignity to 
the position and tend to attract to the pro- 
fession a wholesome type of individual. 


EDUCATION IS BIG BUSINESS 


“Education is business — big business. The ap- 
peal of nearly all business is to the educated 
classes. How far would you go trying to sell elec- 
tric refrigerators to the red Indians, or to the 
South Sea Islanders? How many newspapers 
would be published if they had to be sold to 
people who cannot read? Let education lapse two 
generations and society would be plunged into 
barbarism.” — H. B. Allman, superintendent of 
schools, Muncie, Ind. 
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The Future of School Management— 
In View of Current Efforts at Reformation in Public Administration 


School administration, like administra- 
tion of all types, runs through three more 
or less distinct stages in the process of its 
development. Back in June of the year 
1887, Woodrow Wilson, in a memorable 
article on ““The Study of Administration,” 
outlined the three periods of development 
through which all public administration 
passes. His statement at that time was: 

“There may be said to be three periods 
of growth through which government has 
passed in all the most highly developed 
of existing systems, and through which it 
promises to pass in all the rest. The first 
of these periods is that of absolute rulers, 
and of an administrative system adapted 
to absolute rule; the second is that in 
which constitutions are framed to do away 
with absolute rulers and _ substitute 
popular control, and in which administra- 
tion is neglected for these higher concerns; 
and the third is that in which the sovereign 
people undertake to develop administra- 
tion under this new constitution which has 
brought them into power.” 

Up until recent years, the United States 
has been passing through the second period 
referred to by Wilson. Professional admin- 
istration, especially in the case of schools, 
has been neglected because of a deep- 
rooted concern over the preservation of 
forms of popular control. People have been 
so pre-occupied about preserving their 
right to free democratic expression that 
they have restricted the progress of 
administration as a _ really serviceable 
activity of popular government. Progress 
has been hampered in a very real sense 
because of the unwillingness of people to 
permit an expert control of the practical 
business affairs of their democracy. Suc- 
cess in government, therefore, as Wilson 
declared, has been “made doubtful by that 
besetting sin of ours, the error of trying 
to do too much by vote.” The same 
authority advised that “self-government 
does not consist in having a hand in every- 
thing any more than housekeeping consists 
necessarily in cooking a dinner with one’s 
own hands.” Henry Suzzallo, thinking in 
a similar vein, declared not so many years 
ago: “Democracy does not imply complete 
autonomy in anything.” 

It appears now that we are proceeding 
gradually but surely into the third period 
of growth outlined by Wilson. This is the 
case in school administration, even as it 
is in governmental administration, although 
the latter has been taking the lead in the 
progression. The public is coming to be- 
lieve that it has attained sovereignty; and 


‘California State Department of Education. 
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being satisfied on this score, it is beginning 
to show some signs of willingness to under- 
take the task of developing a profession 
of administration under the established 
rights of democratic government and under 
democratic traditions. 

Theorists in the field of administration 
have conceived of the functions of exec- 
utives and administrators “properly” for 
some little time. Theorists, of course, are 
expected to run ahead of popular think- 
ing in their conceptions of principles and 
functions. In the field of school admin- 
istration, our Chancellors, Cubberleys, and 
Strayers have been pleading for many 
years for professional prerogatives for 
school administrators. With a unanimity 
rare among theorists, they have conceived 
of the school executive as an executive 
officer solely responsible to a lay board 
of education, which board was expected 
to function strictly as a legislative body. 
All persons who have had experience in 
practical school administration know, how- 
ever, that practice has lagged behind the 
expressed theories of these outstanding 
professors of school administration. 


Chaos of Government Agencies 


It may be a little dangerous to assign 
causes to the recent changes in public 
attitudes with respect to public admin- 
istration, but it is a simple matter to point 
to the effects of this change. In the first 
place, our government at present is analyz- 
ing the detailed recommendations of the 
Lewis Brownlow committee report on gov- 
ernmental administrative reorganization 
with a view to making certain needed 
changes in the organization of govern- 
mental agencies. The American public is 
coming to realize that the governmental 
procedures under which the country has 
been operating during the second stage of 
the growth of their governmental agencies 
have resulted in an overwhelming structure 
of administrative machinery with many 
overlapping agencies and a needless dupli- 
cation of services. They are discovering 
that the American people are being gov- 
erned by, and are living under, the burden 
of more than 175,000 different governing 
agencies. 

The chaos of existing government is due 
to the fact that in the past 150 years our 
government has simply “growed up” like 
Topsy. One agency has been superimposed 
upon another without concern for its serv- 
ices to the people. The administrative 
machinery of the national government is 
not co-ordinated so that it can operate 
smoothly and effectively. Politics of one 
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kind or another usually has been the 
monkey wrench that has thrown this 
machinery out of gear or has made it 
necessary to set up supplementary 
machines in odd places in the national 
government. 

In this national government, for 
instance, prohibition enforcement has been 
assigned to the Treasury Department, 
a department which still administers public 
health service. The Department of Agri- 
culture enforces the food and drugs act; 
while the Department of Commerce ac- 
commodates the government geodetic 
survey. Examples of this type might be 
cited indefinitely, not only in connection 
with the national government, but with 
respect to state and local governments. 

Individual states are now concerned 
about governmental reorganization. New 
York State is contemplating a drastic 
revision of its county organization after 
having consolidated 180 divisions of its 
state government into 20 in 1925. 
Nebraska in January of this year changed 
from the bicameral to a unicameral legis- 
lature, a novel departure in state political 
organization. Connecticut now has before 
it what is probably the most comprehen- 
sive plan for state governmental reorgan- 
ization that it has considered in 300 years. 
The Connecticut plan proposes the con- 
solidation of the existing 112 permanent 
offices, departments, boards, and commis- 
sions of the executive department of the 
state into 18 departments. In 1919, Massa- 
chusetts consolidated 123 departments into 
12; in 1928, Virginia compressed 95 
departments into 13; and in 1930, Maine 
reduced 65 state function heads to 15. 
In Oregon the report of the Interim Com- 
mission on governmental and administra- 
tive reorganization proposed legislation for 
the current legislative session which would, 
if adopted, consolidate a number of state 
governmental agencies. 


Impending Administration Changes 

Clearly, Americans have gone to 
extremes in establishing departments, 
bureaus, commissions, and special officers 
in an effort to divide authority and to 
provide checks and balances. This round- 
about, cumbersome administrative proce- 
dure has been typical, it might be said, 
of the mechanical functioning of Amer- 
ican democracy. Decentralization of re- 
sponsibility seems, however, to have had 
its day. People now are demanding more 
economy, more efficiency, from national, 
state, and local government. Indeed, city 
and town governments in all parts of the 
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country at this time are considering 
earnestly the urgent need for administra- 
tive reorganization — and they are start- 
ing to make some significant changes. 

Although most of the observable changes 
in administration that have been made 
to date have occurred in the field of gov- 
ernmental administration, school admin- 
istration is by no means unaffected by the 
current movement to build up an im- 
proved administration in public service. 
Attention has been directed to the prob- 
lem of school administration in many local 
school surveys conducted by discriminat- 
ing school boards, by critically observant 
school administration departments of state 
and private universities, by taxpayers’ 
associations, and by other civic and social 
bodies. The federal study of local school 
units, conducted during the past year by 
the U. S. Office of Education, is another 
significant survey added to the long list of 
investigations and researches made into the 
field of public-school administration in 
recent years. 

It may be expected that out of this 
undercurrent of investigation and critical 
examination in school administration there 
may evolve soon certain changes in the 
administrative setup of American public 
schools. In the light of what the out- 
standing theorists in the field of school 
administration have been advocating dur- 
ing the past half century, and in the light 
of the direction that reformation is taking 
in other fields of public administration, it 
may be concluded, tentatively at least, 
that any new changes occurring in the 
special field of school administration will 
tend to make a stronger school executive. 

This new strength will not be built up 
at the expense of the influence and prestige 
of the school board. School boards will 
continue to be very important public serv- 
ice boards of control. More and more. 
however, they will become strictly legis- 
lative bodies. There seems to be an in- 
evitable trend toward a decrease in the 
number of boards of education. As the 
people of the nation advance into the third 
stage of the development in public admin- 
istration, and as they undertake to develop 
new types of administration on a profes- 
sional and scientific basis, they will realize 
that they can have democracy even though 
they do not exert their political energies in 
innumerable small local units which too 
often are inefficient, expensive, and, some- 
times, actually undemocratic. As_ they 
realize the impracticability of trying to do 
everything by vote, and as they give up 
the notion that they must have complete 
autonomy in everything in order to have 
democracy, they will be willing to have 
larger units of control which will be con- 
sistent with democratic principles and 
with acceptable standards of administra 
tion. The responsibilities of school boards 
will then be increased. Their trusts will 
be made greater. The chances are they will 
feel more inclined to regard their new offi- 
cers with greater respect and deeper appre- 
ciation of the public trusts involved. 
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School Boards of the Future 

It is not likely that ‘standing com- 
mittees” of boards of education will have 
a continuing existence far into the future. 
An able superintendent of schools at all 
times wishes to make use of any special 
abilities that a particular board member 
may have in working out the details of 
a particular school problem. There are 
many situations in which it is, and always 
will be, profitable for a board member, or 
for a group of board members, to serve as 
a special committee to help work out a 
special problem. Temporary committees 
assigned to work on such special problems 
probably will continue indefinitely. The 
time will come however, when 
“standing committees” of boards of edu- 
cation, appointed to assume executive 
functions, will be altogether obsolete. 

In the administrative setup of the 
future, then, it seems reasonably safe to 
conclude that the board of educational 
control will be a small, highly represen- 
tative body of lay citizens having responsi- 
bilities for conducting public education on 
all levels, in areas of increased size. It 
appears safe to predict that the new school 
executive will become a truly responsible 
administrator. He will administer a school 
system as an expert or technician specially 
prepared to perform this service, and he 
will function without interference except 
insofar as the government of the public 
schools must be regulated by policies estab- 
lished by the board of education. 

More than being a mere manipulator 
of the machines of school government, the 
new executive will be responsible for mak- 
ing recommendations for the continuous 
improvement of public education. He will 
have to be able to sense proper direction. 
This faculty will have to be developed 
through a wide knowledge of both the 
history of world culture and that of his 


soon, 
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own people, and through a_ thorough 
knowledge of the historical progress of edy- 
cation. The new superintendent will have 
to have perspective and overview. He will] 
have to be possessed of well-considered 
social and educational philosophies. He wil] 
have to be conversant with social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. And he wil] 
have to know how educational problems 
impinge upon these other problems, and 
how education can make its maximum con- 
tribution to general social progress. In this 
sense, he must be a statesman; he must 
be a generalist as well as a specialist. 

When the new board of educational 
control recognizes its executive officer as 
a person responsible for a statesmanlike 
control of a public education which it 
regards as being worthy to defend, pre- 
serve, and improve, that board will not be 
jealous of the increased powers bestowed 
upon the executive. It will turn its atten- 
tion to the larger problems of serving the 
whole people abundantly from all resources 
available. It will no longer lose its vision 
because of preoccupation with executive 
detail. It will begin to study the processes 
of education and their relation to the 
advancement of culture; and will strive to 
make possible the fuller development of 
public appreciation and understandings 
and general social intelligence. 

When this new status exists, and when 
the relationship between the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent takes the 
form just described, then public educa- 
tion will serve people more advantage- 
ously, because administration will have 
been simplified and made effectual. Then 
the people will have entered definitely into 
the third stage in the development of their 
administration of public education. The 
people will have taken a hand actively in 
the development of a professional admin- 
istration designed intelligently to serve a 
sovereign people. 


ed A Oe > _ 


smoke-blackened walls remained on the 


morning of March 10 after the Choudrant, Louisiana, school building burned. While 


insurance will cover $70,000 of the loss 


of $80,000, the 500 grade school and high 


school students will be put to considerable inconvenience in occupying temporary 
quarters. Fireproofing still pays. 
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The Superintendent's 
Relation to the High-School Teacher 


The superintendent of schools is a 
leader among teachers because of his 
broader knowledge and deeper  under- 
standing of school problems. Acting as 
the executive officer of the board of educa- 
tion, he is both organizer and supervisor. 
Problems of school administration have 
become so complicated and numerous that 
no superintendent can hope to solve them 
without the assistance of his teachers. 

Co-operative relationship between the 
superintendent and his teachers is neces- 
sarily founded upon sympathy and respect 
for each other’s point of view. Teachers 
will recognize the superintendent’s right to 
leadership and this official must also 
acknowledge the teacher’s right to self- 
expression and participation in educational 
affairs. 

Two issues become apparent. How may 
teachers judge the administrator's leader- 
ship and second, how may teachers partic- 
ipate in school administration? The 
administrator shows individual qualities 
of leadership by frequently allowing his 
teachers to assume major roles. Whether 
the superintendent leads or follows depends 
upon conditions. He is kindly in_ his 
manners, easy to meet under all condi- 
tions, and is considerate and helpful with 
his associates. He protects the weak, en- 
courages the capable, and holds the strong 
in check. The leader has a sound educa- 
tional philosophy and understands the 
structure and problems of society. He is 
fruitful in originating ideas but tests them 
cautiously. Definite objectives are stated 
and problems are attacked with vigor. All 
functional relationships are clearly defined 
in the rules and regulations of the board 
of education. 

Under a capable leadership the schools 
will be fairly free from self-seeking in- 
fluence and will be well integrated with 
community life. How may teachers partic- 
ipate in the management of a school sys- 
tem where the above type of leadership is 
found? True participation does not call 
for any definite form of organization. It 
is brought about through pursuit of 
common aims and is essentially an atti- 
tude of mind. Teachers share in manage- 
ment because it is a privilege and a duty. 
Under this stimulation they offer sug- 
gestions knowing that they will be appre- 
ciated. At the same time teachers rec- 
ognize that the administrator is and must 
be held responsible for 
school system. This feeling helps to estab- 
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lish the fact that there must be a clear 
analysis of the functions of school board, 
principals, superintendent, and_ teachers. 
The underlying principle in all forms of 
teacher participation is service to children 
and advancement of education. Teacher 
participation, desirable as it is, must be 
avoided when it leads to alliance with 
factional groups and service on boards 
of education. 


The Superintendent’s Classroom 
Visits 

In the smaller school systems where the 
superintendent acts as a part-time super- 
visor, his visits to classrooms are usually 
of short duration. Teachers may expect 
this supervision to be largely subjective 
in its nature. Such items as the atmos- 
phere of the classroom, spirit of co-oper- 
ation, attitude of the teacher, responsive- 
ness of the class, are sought by the super- 
intendent. The writer requested one hun- 
dred superintendents to make a list of the 
specific items of teaching usually observed 
by them in classroom supervision. A list 
of the fifteen most frequently mentioned 
items follow: 


What Superintendents Look for in Classroom Visits 


Item Frequen 
Pupil activity and interest in subject 35 
Physical cond-tions in room 0 
Lesson aim 1s 
General attitud f pupils 17 
Attitude { teacher 16 
Classro atmosphere 11 
Pechnique f teaching 11 
Class control 10 
Teacher ¢ nd { ub_ect atte 10 
Nature issignmen 
App arance tor 
Pupil preparation 
Number of questions asked by pupi's 
Number 


f questions asked by teachers 6 
Accomplishment of aim 


The classroom teacher will readily see 
that these items are largely subjective in 
nature. While the superintendent may 
secure a fairly reliable estimate of the 
teacher’s ability from this observation, yet 
it does show a deplorable lack of stand- 
ards in school supervision. Better results 
would be secured if a check list were used 
by the superintendent with the knowledge 
and advice of the teacher. Still better 
results will be found if the superintendent 
would attempt to make an _ objective 
evaluation of a few items instead of rely- 
ing on subjective impressions. 

Relation of Teacher to 
Superintendent 
The teacher and the superintendent of 


schools hold equally honorable positions 
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as to service, and it necessarily follows 
that these two workers must co-operate. 
The activity of the teacher is directed 
toward the classroom, while the superin- 
tendent’s activity is directed toward the 
school system. They are mutually 
dependent ; what strengthens _ one, 
strengthens the other, and what weakens 
one, weakens the other. Teachers must 
see with clear vision the problems within 
their classrooms and the _ connection 
which these problems have to the whole 
program of education. 

The modern school superintendent em- 
bodies in his methods of school admin- 
istration the same plans which he expects 
his good teachers to use in the classroom. 
The superintendent thus becomes both an 
administrator and an adviser. However, 
it should be remembered that no superin- 
tendent can administer his schools in the 
best fashion without advice and some- 
times actual administrative assistance from 
his teachers. The superintendency has been 
added for the sole purpose of making it 
more possible for the teacher to do better 
the essential work of teaching children. 

In his relations with the superintendent 
of schools the teacher may be helped by 
the following suggestions, offered by Susan 
M. Dorsey, formerly superintendent of 
schools, at Los Angeles, Calif.: 

1. Patience and willingness to aid the superin- 
tendent in the betterment of the school 

2. Personal whims of the teacher are usually 
unreasonable and should be restra ned 

3. Assist superintendent of 
possible or asked to do so 

4. Avoid gossip 


schools whenever 


5. Refrain from overenthusiasm about certain 
theories 

6. Do not pretend to ask advice, then always 
disregard it 

7. Be a consistent student and seeker of better 
ways of securing school efficiency 

8. Cheerfully accept assignments to schools not 
always considered desirable from the standpoint 
of the teacher. 


On the other hand, the superintendent 
of schools can do many things to make the 
lot of the classroom teacher easier. The 
superintendent of schools must protect the 
teacher against the possibility of unjust 
criticism. It is essential that he must work 
out an equable scheme of adjusting the 
teacher’s load. He must not fail to do 
everything in his power to see that physi- 
cal conditions under which the teacher 
works are satisfactory. A satisfied teacher 
is usually a better teacher. The superin- 
tendent cannot neglect to secure the advice 
and administrative assistance of his teach- 
ers and their aid in curriculum making. 
He should avoid all autocratic methods 
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and remember that he is an advocate of 
the teacher to the board of education and 
to the general public. 

In many schools teachers dread the visits 
of the superintendent. This wrong attitude 
may not be entirely the fault of the 
teacher. If right relationships are to persist, 
there must be a feeling of friendliness, and 
an attitude which will cause both teachers 
and pupils to continue willingly with their 


regular work when the superintendent 
calls. 
The superintendent, however, will not 


hesitate to commend the good, condemn 
the bad, and suggest ways for classroom 
improvement. These suggestions should be 
offered at the proper time and place. 
Criticism must be based on reason and 
the superintendent may expect teachers to 
exercise courtesy and tact when suggestions 
are offered. Teachers must meet the super- 
intendent half way and be frank in their 
attitudes. No matter how efficient the 
teacher thinks he is, there is probably 
room for improvement. To suggest possible 
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ways of improvement is the _ superin- 
tendent’s duty. 


Specific Relations 


The specific relations which teachers 
have with school superintendents range all 
the way from securing a position to resign- 
ing from one. In any school system, how- 
ever small, the superintendent should be 
the executive head of the system and any 
negotiations which a teacher may make in 
securing a position or promotion after the 
position has been secured should be carried 
on through the superintendent. The teacher 
must participate in meetings called by the 
superintendent, support his policies, assist 


in carrying out major projects, work in 
committees with other teachers, offer 
recommendations in matters of school 


policy, make standardized reports, secure 
assistance, advice and supervisory aid 
from him, and perform many duties which 
will be determined by the size of the 
school system and the training and experi- 
ence of both teachers and superintendent. 


As Others See Us 


A Schoolman’s Experience as a Layman and 
School-Board Member 


V—PREJUDICES AND 
COMPLEXES 

It had been my innocent assumption as 
a college student and young teacher that 
all educated people were friends of the 
schools, but I soon found, as a_ board 
member defending school policies, that a 
man’s educational pedigree was no index 
of his attitude toward school problems. 

One of the first major problems before 
the new Templeford board was the matter 
of obtaining a more adequate water supply 
for two of our larger school buildings 
dependent upon a single well source. The 
supply was proving so limited for the 
needs of an increasing enrollment that 
sanitary conditions had become almost 
intolerable. The board asked for a special 
town meeting to raise funds for an addi- 
tional artesian supply. I expected there 
would be opposition from the ignorant and 
the penurious, but I was taken completely 
by surprise at the meeting when the only 
really formidable opposition came from the 
two best-educated men in the assembly — 
a physician and a lawyer. Possibly it was 
because of, rather than in spite of, their 
education that they were able to devise 
such ingenious arguments to show why the 
sanitary conditions in the schools need 
not be improved. 

The critical attitude of many educated 
people toward education puzzled me 
greatly when I first viewed it from the 
vantage point of a school-board member. 
But, as I observed this attitude more, it 
seemed to me that it arose generally from 


either one of two 
what might be 
complexes.” 

The well-educated often seemed to be 
incurably prejudiced by the particular 
brand of education they had themselves. 
This is the reason why teachers fear to 
have former teachers and superintendents 
on school boards. The physician who 
opposed an increased water supply had 
had an “old-fashioned” public-school edu- 
cation and his higher education had been 
classical and bookish, so, in spite of his 


causes: 
termed 


prejudice, or 
“educational 
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profession, “new-fangled,” practical, sanj. 
tary extensions seemed to him extravagant, 
The lawyer I knew less well, but, besides 
having a little tax bill which he wished 
to keep little, he gave the impression that 
he saw only through legal eyes. Scientific 
data regarding health, ground-water levels, 
and rainfall meant nothing to him. Was 
this costly innovation strictly required by 
law? Had the health officer (one and the 
Same person as my medical opponent) 
ordered a change? No? Well, then, why 
must we go to all this expense? 

The educational complexes were more 
often found, perhaps, among those whose 
education was confined to the public 
schools. The college alumnus appeared 
always to retain his loyalty to alma mater, 
but the former pupil or graduate of the 
public-school system seemed frequently to 
turn against school almost as soon as he 
left it. Such an attitude toward the in- 
stitution which has long nurtured one, 
may well be termed a complex. 

The attitude of the many who failed 
in school and of the many more who found 
little or nothing there to interest or to 
help them is easily explained. It is natural 
for one to feel aggrieved if somebody has 
not only failed him, but has also failed 
to do very much for him. It will be recalled 
how the Templeford workers felt about 
school; some had definitely failed, others 
had been helped but little. 

Among those with an antagonistic school 
attitude, however, were some whose cause 
for grievance was less obvious. These were 
capable, conscientious people who had 
completed the public-school course and 
had, in many instances, completed it very 
creditably. Some of these people had 
apparently found school a dreary place 
yielding little profit. They had not failed, 
yet they had left school with a sense of 
failure, a feeling that too little of impor- 
tance had been accomplished. School, with 
others, had seemed so far removed from 
life that they had been unpleasantly sur- 
prised and a little disappointed when 
“real” life began after graduation. 

Many of these people, too, were inclined 
to be on the defensive in regard to teach- 
ers. A psychologist would say, perhaps, 
that this was a kind of settling of old 
scores. Today’s teacher must suffer prej- 
udiced criticism because some _ other 
teacher a generation ago belittled or un- 
justly punished the now prominent and 
respectable Mr. Jones. 

My board-member analysis of this situ- 
ation was far from complete and now, 
years later, the problem of lay attitudes 
toward education still challenges me; but 
I do feel that, somehow, when the Utopian 
day arrives and the guiding principle of 
all teachers and all schools becomes 
“nothing succeeds like success,’’ we shall 
then have grateful educated alumni who 
will loyally support worth-while educa- 
tional policies. The schools then will have 
definitely helped them to succeed, and they, 
in turn, will wish their schools success. 


(To be continued) 
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Many school executives who perused the 
challenging editorial in the ScHoot Boarp 
JOURNAL,” on the status of the school 
cafeteria may have given thought and 
time to their cafeterias without realizing 
the importance of the many services the 
cafeterias render daily in making the 
school a smooth-running machine. Often 
the large and obvious function of serving 
good, wholesome food, well prepared and 
at a minimum of cost to the student, 
obscures the many equally important 
though less obvious services rendered. It 
seems paradoxical that the institution most 
interested in student health has neglected, 
until comparatively recently, to make 
concerted co-operative efforts to place the 
school cafeterias upon a sound educational 
and business basis. The variety and 
importance of the functions performed 
often have not been appreciated beyond 
the enjoyment by pupils and teachers of 
a tasty lunch prepared and served at a 
cost lower than could otherwise be 
obtained. 

It is a source of satisfaction to note 
that during the past few years steps have 
been taken to rectify this neglect. Let us 
slip behind the scenes, and seek out these 
hidden services. The phenomenal growth 
of cafeterias plus the time, energy, and 
money invested for equipment and housing 
can hardly be accredited to the apprecia- 
tion of the one simple service — that of 
serving food. Certainly the recognition of 
other services rendered may take credit, in 
part, for the rapid development of school 
feeding departments in the past few years. 

About ten years ago, the board of direc- 
tors of the Kansas City School District 
realized that a large volume of business 
was annually transacted in the high-school 
cafeterias, and though responsible for this 
business, the board officially had _ little 
direct control. This realization led to the 
establishment of the Co-operative Cafe- 
terias. These at first included the cafe- 
terias in the senior and junior high schools, 
the vocational school and the teachers 
college. Ever mindful of needless expendi- 
ture of money and wishing to operate this 
newly assumed direct control with no addi- 
tional cost, the board designated its secre- 
tary, Mr. George C. Tinker, to handle it. 
The board, with a broad vision and under- 
standing, accepted this responsibility just 
as other boards in Kansas City and else- 
where have accepted the responsibility of 
health and dental inspection, education of 
the deaf, the establishment of open-air 
and sight-saving rooms, and many other 
functions not formerly recognized as with- 
in the province of the public-school system 


Assistant Secretary, School District of Kansas City 
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Hidden Services of School Cafeterias 


George Mueller’ 





Dining Room, East High School, Kansas City, Missouri.— Note southern exposure. 
The window to floor area ratio is one to six, making an unusually light and 


attractive room. Eight of eleven high school cafeterias 


are located on the top 


floors of the building. 


Pupil Services 

These hidden services of the school 
cafeterias, seldom fully considered or 
fully appreciated, may be placed under 
three general classifications; services to 
the pupil, to the parent, and to the school 
district, and so indirectly to the taxpayer 
who, after all, it must be remembered, 
pays the bills. 

Let us first take up the services rendered 
the child. For those children who are pro- 
vided with a nominal amount of lunch 
money, a good, well-selected variety of 
food is offered. Those children who bring 
their lunch find here a clean, attractive 
room in which to eat and an opportunity 
to purchase supplementary dishes if 
desired. Cafeteria employees are, as are 
all school employees, vitally interested in 
the students’ health. Often our managers 
have been commissioned by the parents 
to supervise the selection made by the 
pupils, particularly if an individual stu- 
dent is on a prescribed diet. Likewise, the 


school cafeterias lend themselves admir- 
ably as agents for charitably inclined 
folks. Here, they may be assured, is a 


place where their contributions will be 
converted directly into energy-building 
food so essential to many undernourished 
children attending the schools today 

No differentiation or segregation of any 
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kind between the buyer or nonbuyer is 
shown in the Kansas City schools. All 
pupils are equally free to use the facilities 
furnished by the cafeteria. In this manner 
the cafeterias provide ideal meeting places 
for school friends and serve as real agents 
for socialization. At no other time during 
the school day does the pupil have an 
equal opportunity to fraternize with his 
fellow students. Courtesy, thoughtfulness, 
and affability are but natural habits 
acquired and cultivated during this forma- 
tive period of the pupil’s life. 

Two more real services are rendered by 
serving the child upon the school premises. 
A real traffic hazard would result if it were 
necessary to dismiss all children for the 
lunch period. This hazard, though still 
existing in the morning and afternoon, is 
nevertheless reduced by one half and 
results in an appreciable reduction of 
accidents involving children. The average 
cafeteria lunch period is from 20 to 25 
minutes compared to 60 or 75 minutes 
necessary when children are expected to 
return home for lunch. This saving of 40 
to 50 minutes allows an earlier dismissal 
with a resulting larger period for leisure- 
time activities. The shorter school day is 
not only enjoyed and appreciated by pupil 
and teacher alike but also actually results, 
as will be shown, in a dollar and 
saving to the school district. 


cents 
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Fconomical counter arrangement, East High School, 
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Kansas City, Missouri. All 


steam tables have glass protectors over hot food units. 


Services to Parents and Public 

The children, however, are not the only 
beneficiaries of services rendered by the 
school cafeteria. Their parents, too, partic- 
ipate in the benefits accruing from the 
school cafeteria. The majority of parents 
fully appreciate having a well-supervised 
lunchroom in which their children can 
purchase a lunch or eat the one brought 
from home. It is not only a satisfaction 
but also a convenience to parents to know 
the whereabouts of their children when 
they do not return home for lunch. 

This low cost is not secured, however, 
at the expense of the taxpayer. Specializa- 
tion and planned economy with judicious 
buying — one of the foundations of a suc- 
cessful cafeteria — permit the serving of 
a low-price lunch at no expense to the 
school district. The financial management 
of school lunchrooms is a study in itself. 

The functions and services mentioned 
are those most readily recognized by those 
who make a cursory study of the cafeteria 
situation in the public schools. There are 
other services also, advantages particularly 
appreciated by school officials during these 
days of financial stringency and enforced 
economies. A_ generally accepted and 
sound financial policy is that of having 
all expenses in connection with the cafe- 
teria paid from receipts. Such a policy is 


a strong argument when confronted by 
those opposed to the establishment of 
school cafeterias on the grounds that 
business is taken from the local lunch 


room or drug store. Such expenses should 
include all food supplies, salaries, and 
administration as well as kitchen and 
dining-room help, all utilities, all repairs 
and improvements, all 


additions and 


replacements to equipment as well as an 
annual installment upon the cost of the 
original equipment purchased by the 
board when the school is built. Such pay- 
ments are made direct for salaries and 
purchases and, where a group of cafeterias 
is operated by a percentage of the gross 
annual receipts of each cafeteria. The 
usual percentage of 4 to 7 per cent plus 
later enumerated savings effected for the 
school district by other services, totals an 
equitable charge to the cafeteria of about 
10 per cent, a charge not out of line 
allowed in commercial cafeterias for their 
rent charge. 

The school cafeteria provides a room for 
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those children who from necessity, either 
because of the distance they live from 
school or for other reasons, cannot return 
home to lunch. The expense of these facij- 
ities is taken care of in full out of the 
receipts of the cafeteria and helps to make 
up what would amount to a fair charge 
against the cafeteria. 


Plant Economies 

A further saving to the school district 
in the cost of light and heat is effected 
due to a shorter school day made possible 
through cafeteria facilities in the build- 
ing. An earlier dismissal of the children 
results in a shorter period during which 
electric lights are needed; such dismissal 
also permits an earlier shutdown of the 
heating plant. 

In accordance with a generally accepted 
policy, no cafeteria reserve is used for 
anything except costs directly incurred for 
the cafeteria. Such expenditures, naturally, 
increase the general value of the school 
property and take care of a necessary cost 
of repairs and replacements, otherwise 
obligations of the school district. The 
establishment of a cafeteria, operated on 
a sound business principle becomes a real 
asset to the school and renders a needed 
service to the greater number of students. 
Its existence is fully justified, in my opin- 
ion, because of these contributions and 
because it accounts for an actual financial 
contribution and saving sufficient to refute 
any argument that it is being supported 
from tax money. 

That educators are taking cognizance 
of the school cafeteria, its problems and 
advantages, is indicated by the demand 
for definite information concerning them 
by school magazines and school authori- 
ties. There is a real need for an 
ization of school feeding directors and 
managers to facilitate the exchange of 
information, of policies, and of results 
obtained. 


organ- 





Skylights and windows combine to make 


place in which 


to 


Central Junior cafeteria an attractive 


eat lunch. 
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State Specifications 


for Manufacturing Textbooks 


W. H. Greeley’ 


About five years ago, the board of education of the State of 
Texas adopted formal specifications for all textbooks to be 
supplied to the state under contract. More recently the depart- 
ments of education in several other states have taken similar 
action. The usual method of putting the plan in operation has 
been for the responsible body to issue two formal documents, 
after official notice of a coming adoption had been given. Copies 
of these are sent to the publishers. One of them contains the 
minimum manufacturing specifications and standards that have 
been approved by the board. The second is what is called ‘a report 
form. On this form the publisher is expected to enter a correct 
statement concerning the items enumerated in the first docu- 
ment and, at the same time, make note of such deviations from 
these as appear in an official sample copy of the book filed with 
the department. This statement is to be signed by an official 
of the company, who agrees that all copies of a book that may 
be furnished under a contract that may be awarded later, shall 
conform to the sample, except in respect to those differences that 
are noted on the report form, which in turn may be subject to 
revision by the board. One copy of the filled-out form is filed 
with the official sample copy of the book, another copy with the 
publisher’s bid. And, of course, a duplicate has to be made for the 
publisher’s own file. 

Now these official minimum manufacturing standards and 
specifications for books and pamphlets have been worked out 
in great detail. In one set I counted well over one hundred 
items. They occupy four large pages of print. I will not repeat 
them, but I will mention some items that are referred to in 
the filled-out forms. From these you will gain an idea of the 
extent and character of the specifications. 

At the outset let it be understood that it is farthest from my 
intention to make any invidious comparison of one set of specifi- 
cations with another; or, of any items or group of items in one, 
with corresponding items or groups of items in others. I will take 
up the items wherever I find them, without regard to their 
source, with the sole purpose of laying the facts before you. 


Typical Report Forms 

In one report form, I find that information is sought concern- 
ing the following items: Number of pages; grade and weight 
of paper; number of pages in a signature; number of inserts; 
method of sewing; quality designation of the cloth on the 
cover; thickness of the board in the cover. 

Another form includes some of the above, and among others 
the following new items: Weight and thickness of the book; 
the color, finish, bursting strength, and opacity of the paper of 
the text; the name of the manufacturer of the paper; its trade 
name or description; the style of back; the number of wire 
staples used; the trade name of the fabric known as drill, the 
count of its warp and filling threads, and the tensile strength 
test of each; exposure of the drill in binding; the number of 
supers used; the thread count of the supers; the kind of cloth 
used for reinforcement and the tensile strength of the warp 
and filler; the use of headbands; the weight and _ bursting 
strength of end leaves; kind of paste and glue; the name of the 
manufacturer of the binders’ board; the name of the manufac- 
turer of the cloth on the cover. 

But the above are not all. In another form, information has 
to be given concerning practically all the items in the preced- 
ing paragraphs, and, in addition, for the following (list not 
complete): The thickness of the paper, which is expressed in 
thousandths or ten thousandths of an inch; the folding endur- 
ance of the text paper; the direction of the grain; bursting 
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strength of the paper used for inserts; the measurements of 
margins for the back, head, front, and foot of the page; method 
of handling inserts; full particulars concerning the sewing 
and reinforcing; the kind of thread used, and its tensile strength; 
the tensile strength of the supers; their distance from the head 
and foot of the back; bursting strength of the board used for 
the cover; the number of threads in the warp and filler of the 
cloth on the cover, with tensile strength test of each, etc. 

I think nothing has been omitted from the total number of the 
items in the several sets of specifications and forms save require- 
ments for the typography, to which there is a brief reference 
only, in one of the forms, and for the lettering and decoration 
on the cover. 


Individual Requirements and Methods of Application 

From what I have already said, you have acquired a general 
notion of the content of the specification sheets and the report 
forms, and of the manner of their use. Let us now take up some 
of the individual requirements and consider the results of apply- 
ing them. 

The paper of any book is one of its most important physical 
parts, and especially is this true of a textbook. We find in the 
state specifications as many as ten paragraphs referring to paper 
and its use. Numerical requirements for tests of several char- 
acteristics are stated. But besides those qualities that the enum- 
erated requirements are intended to give, the paper in a text- 
book must have, also, good printing and working qualities. Now 
the manufacture of paper is not at the present time an exact 
science. Different lots of fiber of a given grade may vary in 
color, strength, and other general characteristics, and they have 
a way of reacting differently to the same treatment. 

Thus does the manufacturer have his troubles in meeting 
specifications for all the qualities we should like to see, especially 
in the thinner papers. Such papers are being used more and 
more to keep down the bulk and weight of textbooks on account 
of the continually increasing amount of matter in them. 
Perhaps it may surprise some of you to learn that it is not 
practicable to combine all the desirable qualities to the degree 
wished for in a single sheet of paper in the lighter weights. In 
these, if one quality is stressed, it is at the expense of another. 
The sheet is, in fact, a compromise of conflicting qualities. For 
example, a paper made to have a high bursting strength tends 
to be hard, or “tinny,” as it is called. Such a paper does not 
work well in the processes of manufacture or in actual use 
afterward. Presumably, this test was included in the specifica- 
tions for the purpose of securing strength. But it is not a 
measure of wearing quality, or resistance to tear. It simply 
reveals the hardness of the surface. The strength of the fibers 
and the manner in which they are interlaced, or “‘beaten,” that 
more concern to us. Furthermore, the bursting test is 
unreliable. The folding test, which is included also, is variable 
in any good lot of paper, and an average of the necessarily 
small number of folds does not furnish a fair index of the actual 
folding strength. As a matter of fact, less importance is attached 
to both these tests as standards at the present time than 
heretofore, the former having already been discarded by one 
technical organization. If a paper manufacturer could be induced 
to speak “off the record” I feel certain that he would recommend 
somewhat less stringent requirements for the papers in the lighter 
weights, not for the purpose of cheapening but of improving 
them. 

There is, however, another test that is much more valuable 
than the other two which might well have consideration. This is 
the tearing test. I believe that this test furnishes a better measure 
of the general quality of a paper intended for use in textbooks 
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than the other two tests. Experience has shown that papers devel- 
oped to give a good tearing-strength test have given excellent 
satisfaction in use. Yet these papers do not give generally a high 
test for bursting strength. 

Also, attention might be called to the fact that in the specifica- 
tions the same requirements obtain for the thickness of super- 
calendered papers when used as text papers, as for English-finish 
papers. Since the supercalendered papers are necessarily slightly 
thinner, because subjected to more pressure in producing the 
higher finish so essential for the printing of fine halftone illustra- 
tions, allowance should be made for this group. 


Classification Plan 


As one looks over the several sets of specifications, he will 
find that they have some sort of plan for classification. This is the 
framework within which the scheme has been worked out. 
It determines the quality of materials to be used, and describes 
the processes to be employed. In consequence, it exerts a direct 
influence on the manufacturing costs which in the main it in- 
creases. The classification may be based on the thickness of 
the book alone, or on both thickness and the size of the paper 
page. On the basis of thickness only, a difference is found in 
the required manner of fastening the signatures together. Under 
one classification the limit for sidestitching is placed at 4@ inch; 
in another it is raised to 34 inch. Thus, a book bulking 11/16 
inch, for example, having signatures sewed in the regular style, 
would be acceptable in one state but would have to be furnished 
in a special edition if adopted by the other. 

Next, let us see how a classification based on both the size 
of the paper page and the thickness of the book operates. Now 
there is usually a good reason for the size of the paper page 
of a textbook. It is the resultant of the careful consideration of 
many factors, among which may be mentioned the character 
of the subject matter, the manner in which a book is to be used, 
the publisher’s own standards, and the capacity of available 
mechanical equipment. The paper page of many textbooks 
would fall within the measurements given for the different groups 
of a classification that I have before me. But the pages of not 
a few would not. And, be it remembered, a change from one 
group to another means a change in manufacturing specifica- 
tions. I have in mind a book in one of the commercial branches 
whose paper page measures 6 /16 by 9 % in., and whose thickness 
is ¥¢ in. The classification raises this book from the first group, 
to which it would belong by thickness, to the fifth group on 
account of the size of its paper page. The cloth now used on the 
cover is stronger than is required by the specifications for a book 
of its thickness; but to comply with the requirements this would 
have to be changed to a grade costing 20 per cent more, a grade 
not, to my knowledge, used on any regular textbook at the 
present time. A special edition would be necessary if the book 
were adopted by the state. If the buyer were willing to pay for 
the increased cost of the cloth, he would not receive a compen- 
sating return. 

I find similar examples in certain music books used in the 
grades. Their thickness would place them in the first class; but 
the size of the paper page raises them to the fifth class. These 
books, too, would have to be bound in the same more expensive 
cover material, although as before, the cloth on the covers at 
present is a great deal stronger than would be required by the 
specification for thickness, if I interpret them correctly. Here, 
too, a special edition would be called for, which would cost more 
to manufacture without an adequate return for the expense 
incurred. Moreover, in one classification there is a definite 
reference to geographies. Full details are given for the manu- 
facture of books that measure from 3 in. to 1 in. in thickness, 
but there are at least four competing geographies that are notice- 
ably less than 3 in. in bulk. For these there is no provision in the 
classification. 


Thickness of Boards Affected by 
Specification and Cloth 


I doubt not that cases like the above could be multiplied many 
times in the vast array of textbooks in various sizes on the many 
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subjects in the school curriculums. But under the cloth of 4 
cover is the board. The thickness of the board, like the grade 
of cloth, is affected by the limitations of this classification. Fo 
another illustration, let us assume that a history of modern times, 
bound in a waterproof cloth proved by experience to be entirely 
adequate, bulks exactly 1% in., the limit given for a book jp 
a certain group. The manufacturer figures his cost on the book 
as is. On this cost the publisher bases his price. Now history 
is not static; it is being made every day. Consequently, the 
publisher has to add matter from time to time to bring his book 
up to date. In the course of a few years he may have added 
eight, possibly sixteen pages. This increase requires more paper 
and presswork, and makes more work in the bindery. The cost 
of manufacture is increased, but the price has to remain the 
same. You will say that the increase cannot be much, and that 
the publisher should absorb it. Well, he does. But let us go 
further, and assume an increase of 1/32 in., or 1/16 in. in the 
bulk, regardless of the reason. The book is then forced into the 
next higher category in the classification. Consequently, the cover 
board must be increased in thickness and the grade of the cloth 
changed. The total of the increases for a single book might not 
seem large; but if this is multiplied by fifty or a hundred thov- 
sand, the amount for the publisher’s absorption becomes a very 
sizable annual item. Does anybody here think that the book in 
the original cloth and board would not be just as serviceable 
after the above slight increases had been made as before? But, 
if the book should now be adopted by the state in its later bulk, 
the board would have to be thickened, regardless of the fact 
that the same board had been used satisfactorily on hundreds 
of thousands of books of the same or greater bulk. The cloth, 
too, would have to be changed to a grade of imitation leather 
with a base of drilling, or to a variety of buckram listed by 
one leading manufacturer among his law and buckram qualities, 
even though the cloth on the regular edition had, during the 
life of the book and similar books to date, given no occasion 
for criticism. Here, again, a special edition would have to be 
manufactured. 


Cost of Manufacturing Special Orders 


But another important factor claims attention here and in 
similar cases. This is the greater cost of manufacturing special 
orders. The larger manufacturing establishments are geared 
to production on a quantity basis. It is this fact that makes 
possible today’s low prices for all regular editions of textbooks. 
Unless ordered in large quantities, the special edition would super- 
impose upon increased cost for materials a higher unit cost of 
manufacture. In contemplating situations of this kind, it is 
natural for questions like these to occur to one: Could the 
publisher justify an increase in price of a published regular edi- 
tion on account of more expensive materials when those already 
used for the book had been proved by experience to be satis- 
factory? Is it reasonable to expect that those who desire the 
more expensive editions would be willing to pay for the addi- 
tional cost? What satisfactory disposition could be made of 
copies of the more expensive special editions that might be left 
on the publisher’s hands at the expiration of an adoption? 


Requirements for Margins 

In the past two or three years many of you must have noticed 
an increased number of magazines and books of general interest 
in which the illustrations extended across the full width of the 
proper page, and sometimes over a part or the whole of its 
length as well. These are called “bleed off” illustrations because 
they are so planned that a small portion of each is cut off when 
the edges of the book are trimmed in the process of binding. 
This style of illustration is beginning to appear in textbooks, 
modified in different ways by the designer of the book, but 
always filling completely some of the space ordinarily reserved 
for margins. Certain specifications, however, prescribe the 
minimum amount of margin for the back, the head, the fore, 
and the foot of the printed page. Marginal notes, sideheads, 
extended maps, and presumably extended illustrations have to 
be considered a part of the printed page. Books in the social 
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studies, a set of readers, or histories, or arithmetics illustrated in 
this manner, would not meet the requirements because certain 
margins simply wouldn’t be there. If such a book should be 
desired by a board of education, a special edition would have 
to be manufactured on entirely different. lines, at an increased 
cost that would be prohibitive, except possibly where there 
might be an extraordinary and continuing annual sale in the state. 

Or take, for another example, the effect of the requirement 
about margins on some geographies. For years it has been the 
practice of leading cartographers and publishers to break borders 
of maps occasionally so as to extend somewhat into the margin 
small areas of certain maps which it was desirable to have 
appear, but for the sake of which it was deemed undesirable to 
reduce the scale of the entire map, as would have to be done 
if the borders were not broken. The larger size for the body of 
the map which this expedient makes possible is highly desirable 
for the pupil. The enforcement of the requirement for margins, 
since it is specifically stated that the measurements must begin 
at the widest part of the print, might easily necessitate the re- 
engraving of numerous maps in smaller size at very great 
expense, or the manufacture of a special edition with a larger 
paper page. The latter course would upset completely all pre- 
arranged plans for page size adapted to economical manufacture, 
and would result in such a large increase in the manufacturing 
cost as to prohibit the undertaking. 


End Leaves 

In respect to end leaves, the blank leaves at the beginning 
and end of a book, one finds different weights and bursting 
strengths specified. A folding test for these is called for at least 
once. There is no difference in the paper required for side- 
stitched books and for sewed books. But a binder will tell you 
that the end leaves in a sidestitched book where the drill is 
exposed —- and the exposed drill is required in the specifications 
—are not subjected to the same strain as those in a sewed book. 
The strength of the paper, therefore, need be no greater than 
necessary to stand the normal amount of handling that the end 
leaves receive while the book is in use. For the sewed book, on 
the other hand, the leaves should be strong for, with the supers, 
they contribute to the strength needed to hold the cover to the 
book and to bear the strain of the repeated movement to and 
fro at the hinge, or joint. 


Single-Page Inserts 

There is a requirement that a single-page insert illustration, 
i.e., an illustration not printed on the same paper as the text, 
shall be wrapped around the signature. A signature is a group 
of pages, often but not always sixteen in number, constituting 
a manufacturing unit in the bindery. Now this specification 
necessitates an increased amount of handwork for each insert, 
and consequently increases the manufacturing cost of a book 
in proportion to their number. The actual need of this method, 
which is that used in limited editions, is a question. In my 
opinion, it should not be necessary in view of the improved 
machinery and better adhesives now available. If not necessary, 
the specification increases the cost and selling price of a book 
without a corresponding return. It is further specified that 
double-page inserts, maps, etc., shall be mounted on paper or 
muslin guards and then wrapped around signatures. This is an 
unfortunate restriction. It leaves out of consideration entirely 
another method, by which the pasting and wrapping is avoided 
altogether. By this method double-page maps and the like are 
stitched or sewed in as integral units of the book. This style 
should at least be authorized as an acceptable equivalent. 


Requirements for Thread 

On reading the specifications a binder would note particularly 
the requirement for a single size and strength of thread for all 
sewed books, regardless of the thickness of the paper, the num- 
ber of pages in signatures, and the thickness of the book. He 
would assert that such a specification would not be desirable for, 
in his opinion, a specification of this kind should be left to his 
judgment and experience. He would read, too, that a cotton 
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thread is prescribed for one group of books, and he would 
wonder why linen thread, also, would not be acceptable. He 
would see that it is permitted elsewhere in the specifications. 
He could think of no reason why the linen, usually stronger, 
should not be allowed as an alternative, especially since it works 
better in his machines. 


Requirements for Supers 


Supers are strips of thin fabric, glued down the entire length 
of the back of a book, and extending over onto the boards to 
which they are attached for the purpose of holding the book 
and cover together. The specifications require that books in a 
certain category shall have two supers of a certain kind and 
strength, or one, provided the strength of a single super or of 
two combined shall not be less than a certain amount. I know 
of a bindery, in which two strong supers are used in its regular 
style of binding such sewed books, where the combined strength 
of the two supers used in combination is twice the amount 
required. Keeping this fact in mind, let us turn to another 
paragraph. Here one reads that all sewed books shall have a 
strip of cotton cloth around the first and last signatures. Thus 
the second requirement will make three thicknesses of fabric 
running the entire length of the book at its hinge. Reading on, 
one finds that the same book must be sewed on two tapes, three 
if the book is very large, not less than % in. wide, and that the 
tapes are to be tipped down onto the front and back covers. 
There will thus be four thicknesses of fabric at the points where 
the tapes appear. A binder will tell you that these would make 
the book too stiff at its hinges, and would, in his judgment, be 
an undesirable style. 


Sidestitching for Elementary Textbooks 


Many textbooks for the grades have the signatures sidestitched 
with thread near the back. This stitching has been done satis- 
factorily on a certain type of machine for many years. Literally 
millions of books having a bulk up to 3% in., and many over 
that, have been stitched on it. In some specifications the use of 
this machine is limited to books bulking % in. or less. In its 
stead there is required for books thicker than 3¢ in. either one 
of two new machines which have been designed expressly for 
use in stitching books too thick to be stitched on the former 
type of machine. It may be, of course, that in some establish- 
ments the technique of use of the former machine has not been 
developed beyond the small bulk indicated. But it would seem 
that an alternative should be given, to permit the use of this 
machine by those binders who have developed it to a higher 
degree of efficiency. 

Then there is another limitation in certain specifications that 
seems to be open to question. It is one requiring books over 
34 in. thick to be sewed. It was to meet a demand for stitching 
even thicker books that the two types of machine referred to 
a moment ago were invented. Since books bound in the stitched 
style are preferred by many on grounds of durability, would 
not an option to permit this style be desirable, thereby not 
withdrawing the benefit of this invention from those who 
might wish to take advantage of it? Otherwise the special edi- 
tion looms again. 


Variations in Binding Fabrics 

In the processing of the fabrics used in the binding of a book, 
variations occur in the count of the threads per square inch of 
goods of the same grade and finish made in the same mill. A varia- 
tion in the number of threads will be reflected, necessarily, in the 
tensile-strength tests. Consequently they affect any numerical re- 
quirements that may be stated in the specifications. As it is a gen- 
erally accepted fact, that there will be similar differences in the 
results of tests of goods manufactured from identical materials 
and under identical conditions, it has become a standard practice 
in trade to allow what is called a manufacturers’ tolerance, 
frequently 5 per cent, to cover such variations. In accordance 
with this custom, it would be well if the specifications con- 
tained a statement to the effect that such tolerance would be 
allowed. 
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Methods of Applying Specifications 

From this perhaps too extended extended examination of the 
specifications we have seen that the dominating feature is classifi- 
cation. This affects the size of a book, and the materials and 
processes employed in its making. It is intended to be all-in- 
clusive; yet we have found it to be incomplete. The methods 
of its application are fundamentally different. When applied to 
certain current books, it results in anomaly, and necessitates 
special editions that are more expensive to manufacture. It even 
reaches into the future by setting in advance limitations to plans 
for new books. A way should be found to avoid this. Each 
manuscript presents a new or variant problem to the publisher. 
He should be left entirely free to find a solution according to 
his own conception of a practical ideal for each, without being 
hampered by the thought of sales resistance in case his book 
should measure a littlke more one way or the other than is 
allowed by arbitrarily chosen limits of certain state specifications. 


Choice of Materials 

The materials that go into the manufacture of textbooks should 
be of good grade and uniform quality. They should give all 
the service that might reasonably be expected of them. The up- 
to-date manufacturer seeks to maintain the standard of quality 
of the materials he orders by having frequent tests made at his 
own plant or outside. As in the case of most manufactured or 
processed articles, different grades of materials are available for 
use in the binding of books of all kinds. It is well that this 
is so, for the publisher is thus able to select materials according 
to the needs of a particular case. You ask what determines the 
grade of material selected? My answer is that the minimum 
qualities are determined mainly by experience. For many years 
the schools of the country have been a great laboratory in which 
materials of different qualities, or grades, have been given that 
best of all tests, the test of actual use. By the results of this 
test the publisher is guided in preparing his own specifications 
for materilas. Be sure that if by chance he makes a mistake he 
will hear about it quickly. If experience has shown that a certain 
grade of material meets adequately the test of service, why 
should the publisher order a more expensive material and charge 
the buyer for it? Certain specifications, however, require what, 
in the light of experience, one would have to call supergrades, 
as was brought out in our inquiry into the effects of classifica- 
tion. Let me say a word at this point in behalf of good crafts- 
manship. If I desired to buy a book for the greatest durability 
I should select one built of good materials, put together by 
skilled craftsmen under expert supervision, rather than one 
made of better materials but having poor workmanship. The 
best materials and the best possible equipment, operated by men 
without skill born of long experience, simply cannot produce a 
first-class book. It is the men behind the machines that count. 


Binding Specifications Restrictive 

In processes of binding, as well as in classification and mate- 
rials with which they are interrelated, the specifications are very 
restrictive. Instances have been pointed out where this restriction 
has led to increased expense and questionable style. 

Now all here would agree that it would be desirable to draw 
up specifications in considerable detail for the manufacture of 
an intricate machine. But may it not be altogether undesirable 
to carry the idea so far as to impose restrictions in respect to 
materials and processes on a branch of the book-manufacturing 
industry where, in addition to skill and craftsmanship, experience 
plays such a very important part? 

Is such a course better after all for the one who imposes these 
restrictions? May he not by such rigid insistence, get in the 
end some results he may not want? The specifications do not 
give to the binder an opportunity to exercise his judgment which 
he has acquired by years of experience. The door is closed to 
improvement and invention. To me such a course seems of ques- 
tionable wisdom, and particularly at this time, when the mind 
of man is more active in search of improvement and invention 
in the graphic arts than at any other period in history. Then, 
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too, we should not overlook another influence that is operating 
continually to improve the physical qualities of books, as well 
as the character of their content. This is the keen competition 
among publishers for more business. As soon as an improved 
method of operation or a new material is found, books showing 
their advantages are placed quickly on the market, and the 
representatives of the publishers seek new orders on the basis 
of newly acquired superiority. 


Is There Not a Better Way? 

In addition to the several states now following a specification 
plan there are, I think, eleven others where the adoption of 
textbooks is under state control. If a part of or all these 
should adopt sets of detailed specifications, it is reasonable 
to suppose that they would differ in certain details from specifica- 
tions already issued, and also, from one another. I leave it to 
your imagination to picture the confusion and economic waste 
that might ensue under such circumstances. Then the present 
situation, with its varying report forms, differences in method, 
excessive restrictions, inattention to publishing and manufactur- 
ing experience, increased costs, special editions, etc., differs only 
numerically from the above picture. It is a condition that calls 
for improvement through co-operation. May it not be possible 
to find a way out which shall assure protection to a state that 
thinks it requires protection, without at the same time imposing 
a hardship on the manufacturers incommensurate with the bene- 
fits desired by the purchaser? At the present time the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute is at work on a set of uniform specifica- 
tions which will require materials and processes of ample quality, 
but which are not so burdensome but that the publisher can 
accept them. May not the uniform specification plan bring the 
desired solution? 

The reputable publisher of textbooks aims at building the 
regular editions of his books in such a way that they will give 
adequate service to the purchaser. This responsibility he takes 
on the publication of the book. It would be against his interest 
to do otherwise, for a dissatisfied patron is a liability no pub- 
lisher wishes to assume. In the states where detailed specifica- 
tions are not insisted upon, the publisher is required to file a 
copy of the book for which he submits a bid. The contract that 
may later be entered into provides a heavy penalty for the pub- 
lisher who does not maintain the standard of the sample copy 
on file. | think history shows that this plan has given to the 
states ample protection against deception. 

In bringing this paper to a close, | would urge all those who are 
charged with the responsibility of adopting textbooks to select 
regular editions of books issued by those publishers who have a 
reputation to sustain for producing durable books, for fair dealing, 
and for satisfactory service. By so doing I believe they will receive 
full value for the money expended. 


FEDERAL EQUALIZATION OF SCHOOL SUPPORT 
IN NORTH DAKOTA 
A. V. Overn' 

A marked development in the participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment in financing state and local educational opportunity has taken 
place in the past six years in North Dakota. It has gone beyond the 
previous encouragement given to education through such acts as the 
First and Second Morrill Acts, the Nelson Amendment, the Hatch 
Act, the Adams Act, the Smith-Lever Act, and the Smith-Hughes Act 
Numerous observations of the poverty of school districts due to the 
mounting delinquent taxes in various places in North Dakota induced 
Fylling to investigate the services of the Federal Government in 
attempting to ease the burden of school support in those communities 
during the emergency.” The first forms of such relief consisted of the 
payment of salaries to teachers who otherw se would have received no 
immediate pay for their teaching. Later, unemployed teachers were given 
opportunities to teach nursery and adult classes. Work relief was provided 
also for repairing, remodeling, and improving school plants. Aid for erect- 
ing new buildings and aid g-ven to students to enable them to continue 
their education represented further developments of this Federal program 

Fylling’s study had five purposes: (1) to investigate the financial situ 
ition of school districts which received Federal aid in fifteen well-distr buted 


1Professor of Education, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak 

2. | Fylling Financial Conditions of School Districts in Fifteen Counties in 
North Dakota with Special Reference to Federal Aid Received.’’ Unpublished Master's 
Thesis, University of North Dakota Library (June, 1936) 


(Concluded on page 116) 
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Methods of Purchasing 
Coal in Small Communities 


(Concluded from April) 


After the school executives have decided 
as to the type of coal to be used and have 
come to a decision on such matters as the 
size and other physical characteristics of 
the coal that will best fit the firing equip- 
ment of the school district, the actual prob- 
lem of setting up specifications and of de- 
termining the when and from whom to buy 
may be attacked. 

The first step is the setting up of speci- 
fications. In the main, specifications fall 
into two large divisions: One division con- 
sists of the administrative procedure that 
each locality wishes to follow in its deal- 
ings with coal companies; the other has to 
do with the technical side of fuel purchas- 
ing and includes the information and ad- 
vice given by one of the technical experts 
suggested earlier in this discussion. The 
administrative part of the specifications is 
entirely a local matter; the technical part 
should insure the proper type of fuel at 
the lowest cost. 

The following outline gives the pertinent 
facts: 

OUTLINE OF SPECIFICATIONS OF 
COAL* 
Purchaser-Parties to Contract-Seller 


General and Specific Clauses 
I. Producer's or Seller's Bond — Surety Com 


pany 
Il. Coal to be Furnished 
1. Trade name 


Region mined 
3. Sise limits, if any 
4. Quantity maximum 
(a) Percentage allowed for 
quirements 


varving re 


(b) Pro rata tonnage in times of strikes 
(c) Reserve for test purposes 
(d) Right to buy on open market — per 
cent of maximum quantity 
Ill. Purchaser's Option 
1 Richts im case of seller’s failure to fulfill 
contract 
2. Annulment-of-contract clause 
IV. Shipments 
1. Notice to seller as to requirements 
2. Delivery 
(a) When — period 
(b) Where trucks, vards 
(c) How types ol cars desired 
(d) Routing 
(e) Weights 
(1) Railway bills expense to pur 
chaser 
(2) Purchaser’s weights 
V. Payments 
l Price 
(a) Mines 
h) Freight changes in rates how 


adjusted 


erintendent f Sch Fairfield, Cor In the 
irt of th irticle, Mr. McCullough discu i typ 
to buy and general problems of buying 
Take f Finding and Stopping Waste in Modern 
Boiler Rooms, p. 81. Published by Cochrane Corporation 
Philadelphia. 1928 
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(c) When are prices to be changed 
monthly or otherwise 
(d) When are freight rate changes to be 
adjusted — monthly or otherwise 
Quality Basis 
(a) Specifications 
(1) Bonus and penalty clause 
scale of prices per ton 
(aa) Sizing 
(bb) BTU dry coal 


(cc) Per cent of ash and fusing 
point 

(dd) Volatile elements 

(ee) Fixed carbon 

(ff) Sulphur 

(gg) Nitrogen 


(2) The Inspection Clause applies to 
all the points (aa) to ‘gg) just 
enumerated 

(b) Tests for Quality 

(1) Made by whom 
purchaser — referee 

(2) Test to be made named 

(3) When test is to be made 

(4) Where test is to be made 

(5) Methods to be followed 
(aa) Sampling 
(bb) Analysis 

(6) Test reports 
(aa) Forms to be used 
(bb) To whom are reports 

sent ? 


seller or 


After the proper specifications have been 
set up, bids must be sought and genuine 
competition insured. The following are the 
most common means of accomplishing 
these two ends: 

a) Advertise in newspapers for bids 
(this calls the attention of fuel dealers 
outside the community to the bids) or send 
bid forms and specifications to a number 
of dealers. 

6) All bids submitted should be studied 
to determine whether the members of the 
fuel dealers’ association are in agreement 
on prices. 

c) Check prices paid by other school 
districts in near-by communities. 

d) Secure quotations from 
dealers. 

Upon receiving the bid proposals from 
all coal companies, the next task is that of 
obtaining the most heat for the least ex- 
penditure of time and money. There are 
two methods of doing this: One is based on 
the thermical heating value of fuel; and 
the other on the cost per pound of steam 
generated. The use of these different meth- 
ods will result in economical as well as ac 
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Heat V oisture 
Value a a ish in 
Bidder Received Received Dry Coal Bu 
\ 13,400 y 10% $2.3 
B 14,600 7% 6% 
_§ 13.006 R% RO 2.3 
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FORM IL. Coal-Bid Comparison 


1 


Raye 


curate purchasing of fuel, and will secure 
the most heat for the least expenditure of 
time and money. 

In using the first method, a table similar 
to Table I should be set up and the proper 
calculation made. 

From the bid proposals, Columns 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 are to be filled in. The other 
columns are filled in as indicated by the 
calculation given below: 

Column 6 — Subtract from Column 2, 
Column 3 taken as a whole number multi- 
plied by 9.7. 

Column 7— Column 5 divided by 100 
per cent minus Column 3. 

Column 8 

a) Take the smallest per cent of ash as 
standard (Column 4). 

6) All other bids are to be adjusted up- 
ward by subtracting the lowest percentage 
from percentage given. 

c) The remainder thus obtained taken 
as a percentage of the bid price (Column 
5) and added to price in Column 7 gives 
Column 8. 

Column 9— Multiply Column 8 by 
1,000,000. Then divide by Column 6 mul- 
tiplied by 2,000. 

The figure in Column 9 gives the basis 
for comparison. In this example Bidder A 
is lowest with a price of 9.542 cents per 
million Btu’s. This is the fuel to buy if it 
is within the limits set up by the specifica- 
tions. 

The method of selecting the lowest 
bidder as given above is based on the theo- 
retical calculation of the most heat in the 
fuel. There is, however, a practical side to 
the selection of fuel. Conditions vary in 
each plant owing to installation, type of 
building, and methods of firing. There- 
fore, it is well to conduct an actual firing 
test and determine the cost per pound of 
steam generated. 

Each bidder agrees to furnish a specified 
amount of fuel which is to be paid for 
by the purchaser. It is to be fired under 
actual plant conditions by the regular cus- 
todial engineer. A record of the number 
of pounds of steam produced by the quan- 
tity of fuel is to be kept. The vendor may 
be present to make any suggestions, but 
the actual firing must be done by the reg- 
ular custodian. The bid is awarded to the 


Cost per 


Heat Value Price per Ton 1,000,000 
idjusted {djusted idjusted Btu's 
for Moisture for Moisture for Ash in Cents 
13,361.2 $2.44 $2.55 9.542 
14,532.1 3.49 349 12.0007 
12,951.5 2.47 2.51 9.689 
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vendor offering fuel at the lowest cost per 
pound of steam generated. 

A steam meter is required when making 
the comparison of bids according to this 
method. The formula for making the cal- 
culation is: 


Vv 
7 
W . Cc 
V—Amount of steam condensed 
W Amount of coal consumed 
i Cost of the coal 
F — Unit of comparison 


The advantage of this method of bid 
comparison is that it takes into account 
the actual working conditions of the plant 
and the particular methods of firing em- 
ployed by the custodial engineer. 

Sampling and having the samples care- 
fully analyzed by a chemist is very im- 
portant. Unless this is done after the spe- 
cifications have been drawn, and the bids 
let, they will lose much of their force. This 
whole procedure is carefully explained in 
a government bulletin.’ 

There is another very important matter 
that must be checked carefully. It is the 
inspecting of the coa] when it is placed in 
the truck and the checking on the weights. 
The weight of the coal may be verified by 
the school authorities in a number of ways. 
The coal may be weighed on the school 
scales, or a check weight may be made on 
a set of independent scales. A member of 
the janitorial staff may be placed at the 
coal company’s point of weighing; or, if 
the coal is sent in carload lots under seal, 
the railway weights may be taken. If 
placed on the coal docks, the ship weight 
or coal pocket weights may be accepted. 

Inspection of the coal before it is placed 
in the trucks for delivery is of primary im- 
portance. Someone who has a general idea 
as to the size and physical characteristics 
of coal should be placed at the point of 
loading, and his decision as to fulfillment 
of the specifications of the coal in these 
items be made necessary for loading. How- 
ever, it must be clearly understood that 
his acceptance does not alter the penalties 
or bonuses indicated by the chemical 
analysis or even the final acceptance. The 
same type of inspection should be made 
again as the coal is placed in the school 
bin. All specifications should be drawn 
with the undertsanding that this prelimin- 
ary inspection at these two points is to 
be made, and that rejections are to be 
enforced. 

Specifications properly drawn will sti- 
pulate penalties for failing to meet speci- 
fied requirements. Most fuel concerns will 
demand that in all fairness bonuses must 
be given when the coal exceeds the speci- 
fications. To meet these two conditions 
bonus-and-penalty calculation should be 
given. In order to carry out this policy, 
adjustment in payments must be made 
based on the quality of the fuel delivered. 


*Pope, George S., Methods of Sampling and Deliver 
ing Coal and Specifications for the Purchase of Coal for 
the Government, Department of the Inte 
Mines, Government Printing Office 
1916. Bulletin No. 11¢ 
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BECOMES STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF WASHINGTON 
Stanley E. Atwood, formerly deputy county 
superintendent of schools in the State cf Wash- 
ington, has been elected state superintendent of 
public instruction. 


Rags st be 
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Mr. Stanley Atwood 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington. 


Stanley Atwood was born in Johnson County, 
Mo., in 1885. He received his education in the 
public schools of Washington and was graduated 
from the Ellensburg State Normal School and 
the University of Washington. He holds an A.B. 
degree and is completing postgraduate work in 
education. He has been a deputy county superin- 
tendent of schools for four years. 





The bonus or penalty will depnd upon the 
relation of quality delivered to quality spe- 
cified. When variations in any grade of 
coal amount to one per cent or more, the 
bidder should be penalized or awarded. 
When the percentage of moisture in a par- 
ticular delivery of coal differs beyond the 
limits permitted in the quotation, the con- 
tract price per ton for that delivery should 
be adjusted by a percentage equal to the 
difference between such maximum percent- 
age permitted and the actual percentage of 
moisture in such delivery. To correct: for 
the evaporating effect on the Btu content, 
multiply the per cent of moisture expressed 
as a whole number by the factor 9.7, and 
subtract from the heat value in Btu’s as 
received. The number thus obtained is to 
be used as the Btu’s delivered in the form- 
ula given below. 

If the amount of Btu’s is found by an- 
alysis to be above or below the quotations, 
then a delivery of coal may be accepted 
at the board’s option by adding or deduct- 
ing one per cent from the contract price 
of the coal, for each 100 Btu’s variation, 
or the difference may be adjusted by using 
the following formula: 

Btu’s delivered (dry coal basis) 


bid price 
Btu’s specified (dry coal bas’s 


If the per cent of ash of the dry coal 
differs from that specified and a delivery 
of coal meets all the other requirements 
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stated above, then the price to be paid for 
such delivery of coal shall be calculated at 
the rate of one per cent for each one per 
cent of ash in variation from the specifica. 
tions. The reductions in price given above 
shall be cumulative. 


When to Buy 


In order to secure the most for the 
money after the purchaser knows what to 
buy and how to buy, he should consider 
the time of purchasing. If he wishes to 
secure the advantages of a seasonal price, 
he should bear in mind the following facts: 
It is the best practice to contract for the 
entire season’s supply at one time. If this is 
impossible, arrange to buy in such quan- 
tities that all bins will be filled at one 
time. This insures a quantity price. Oc- 
casionally local situations make it neces- 
sary to purchase fuel on the basis of de- 
livery as needed. When this occurs, a care- 
ful check should be made to see what is 
the difference in cost between this method 
and the total quantity price. To be sure 
that the exact facts are known, a wide 
variety of bids on the two methods of 
delivery should be made. 

When the market is irregular or espe- 
cially when there is a decreasing market, 
the method known as spot-car purchase is 
a desirable procedure. In brief, the pur- 
chaser buys as needed in carload lots and 
times the buying so as to take a full car 
at the best price available. 

To determine the value of any or all 
of the above suggestions, a continuous 
price record should be composed. This 
will indicate the open-market price at dif- 
ferent seasons in the year. The purchasing 
agent thus has a guide to the time of year 
for that particular locality and may know 
rather accurately when coal contracts for 
the ensuing year should be given out. 

People who have used this careful and 
scientific method of purchasing fuel have 
found that costs may be materially re- 
duced, and that savings can be made that 
will more than pay for the time expended 
by the officials in charge. In some cases 
no reduction appears, but at least the 
school district is certain that it is getting 
what it is paying for. All school purchasing 
agents should examine their fuel-buying 
technique carefully and strive to purchase 
the most heat for the least expenditure of 
time and money. 

FLOOD DAMAGE IN LOUISVILLE 


The Ohio River flood which overwhelmed the 
city of Louisville in February caused damage to 
public-school buildings estimated at $498,000 
Mr. Samuel D. Jones, business director of the 
board of education, has prepared estimates of the 
loss of furniture and equipment, damage to heat- 
ing, electric wiring, floors, and interior wood 
trim, and injury to plaster and painting approxi- 
mately half a million dollars. The business 
department of the board of education achieved 
wonders in making temporary repairs and in 
handling the temporary housing of classes in 
churches, halls, and other structures. Classes were 
even held in a jail building. The payment of 
teachers’ salaries and other business of the schools 
was continued during the flood without inter- 
ruption by the office of Dr. Henry B. Manley, 


iuditor of the board of education 
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General Exterior View, Cunningham 


The Cunningham Junior High School 
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High School, Milton, Massachusetts. 


Ralph Harrington Doane, 


Milton, Massachusetts 


lhe Cunningham Junior High School at 
Milton, Mass., is an impressive example 
of the adapatability of New England 
Colonial architecture to modern secondary 
The building is with 
out question the finest public structure of 
the city, in which it serves the instructional 
children enrolled in 
grades seven, eight, and nine. The building 
during the year 1935 and 
occupied in January, 1936. It is planned 
for a present capacity of 600 students and 
for the addition of an audi 
for ultimate enlargement for 


chool requirements 


needs of some 40 


was erected 


is arranged 
torium and 
1,200 pupils. 

he building plan takes full advantage 
{ the irregular levels of the site. In devel 
ping the design, Mr. Ralph Harrington 
Doane, the architect, had in mind the 
desirable qualities of a dignified building 
which would harmonize completely with its 
residential surroundings and utilize in a 
very practical way the economies possible 
in a faithful Colonial-style structure. % 
only in the development of the exterior 
with its imposing entrances and _ its 
restrained use of rough concrete, cut stone, 
and dark red brick, but also throughout 
the interior, the aesthetic qualities of each 
unit, corridor, and instructional room have 
been carefully studied and developed 

The building consists of three main 
with the main classroom unit in 
the middle, a gymnasium at the left, and 


Lot 


sections, 


a Classroom wing at the right. To the top 
of the lower floor or semibasement, the 
exterior is finished in rough concrete 


\bove this, red brick has been used, except 
for the minor trim and the main entrance 


which have been developed in limestone 


+e geonbagts Oe ee oe 
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Irchitect, Boston, Mass. 


The nine dormers and the cupola 
white pine, with copper roofs 
Hashings 

The gymnasium, which is on a 


are ol 


and 


level 


with the basement floor, measures 66 by 
ft., and is fitted with a huge oak parti 


Yt) 





Cunningham Junior 


Cafeteria, 


High 


Sc hool, 


Vilton, 


V assachusetts 
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tion that permits the room to be divided 
into a boys’ and girls’ gymnasium respec- 
tively. The girls’ » eth ‘and locker rooms 
are at the rear, and the boys’ in the space 
adjoining the classroom unit. There are 
ample toilets, storage rooms, offices for 
the instructors, a room for visiting teams, 
etc. The boys’ showers are of the corridor 
type, fitted with glass partition to enable 
the instructor to control the showers. 

On the basement floor there is also a 
large general shop, fitted for woodwork, 
metalwork, home mechanics, and_ elec- 
tricity. Toolrooms, offices for the instruc- 
tors, and space for storing materials and 
finished work are provided. The home- 
economics department for girls includes a 
cooking laboratory for 32 girls, a sewing 
room, storage space, and a model dining 
room. The cooking room is arranged on the 
unit basis so that each group of four girls 
works in a typical home situation with 
a stove, a kitchen sink, a cabinet, and 
table. The built-in furniture in the depart- 
ment has been carefully studied to provide 
storage for general class materials and 
separate lockers in which each girl may 
keep work in process. Two classrooms in 
the right wing of the building, now used 
for storing bicycles and school materials 
will be later furnished for academic work. 

Adjoining the main entrance on the first 
floor, there is the principal's office suite, 
with a private room for the school’s exec- 
utive officer, a storage room, a toilet, and 
a general office. On the same floor there 
are five standard classrooms, a drawing 
room, a social-science room, and an emer 
gency room which is planned for use by 
the medical inspector. A large typewriting 
room is fitted with special desks designed 
by Supt. Horace F. Turner. The most 
interesting room on the floor is the 
library, which is arranged in a long bay, 
lighted on three sides, so that each table 
has a maximum of natural light. As the 
nerve center of instruction in the academi 
subjects, the room is beautifully furnished 
with special chairs and tables, and oak 
paneling, all harmoniously finished in 
warm brown. Specially designed lighting 
fixtures and a dark red linoleum floor 
make the room attractive. 

On the second floor there are five stand- 
ard classrooms and two science laborato- 
ries. There are also four smaller rooms 
fitted for teachers’ studies, for special reci- 
tation work, and for guidance groups. 

The cafeteria, which is a_ secondary 
“show place, is located on the third floor. 
It is planned to seat 356 pupils at one 
time and has a kitchen fully equipped with 
modern, time-saving apparatus for prepar- 
ing food and washing dishes. Teachers 
dining rooms are provided in three alcoves. 

The building is heated by two stoker- 
fed, steel boilers, which provide heat for 
unit ventilators in the c'assrooms and 
direct radiators in the smaller rooms 

The building is erected with brick-and- 
tile walls, concrete bearing floors, concrete 
and steel stairs. The long spans of the 
gymnasium are carried on steel girders. 
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Cunningham Junior High School, Milton, Massachusetts. 


Judicious use has been made of fireproof, this aspect of the architects’ service, just 
sound-absorbing materials in the ceilings. as flexibility and adaptability to admin 
Floors, wainscoting, walls, stairs, etc., have istrative and instructional uses have been 


been studied so that the materials have the first considerations in planning rooms 
the greatest fireproof as well as wearproof and the circulatory areas. 

qualities, with due consideration for a The building cost $355,000 and was 
harmonious color scheme. Ultimate econ erected with the aid of a PWA loan and 
omy has been the controlling factor in — grant 
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View of West Drive Entrance to Combination High and Elementary School, Highland, Illinois. 
Knoebel & Pabst, Architects, Highland, Illinois. 


Highland Builds for All Its Children 


The Highland High and Elementary School, Highland, Illinois 
P. L. Ewing’ 


The schoolman who drives through Ili 
nois is impressed with the beautiful high 
chools which many communities have 
erected for the education of their children 
his situation was made possible in Illinoi 
by a law permitting the joining of grace 
school districts to form what is knov.n a 
township- or community-high-school di 
tricts. Thus, the State of Illinois has 
created what is often called a dual system, 
with the high school under one board of 
education, and the grade-school district 
under two or more separate boards 
Usually the head of the high-school dis 
trict is called the principal, and he may ot 
may not be superintendent of the grade 
schools. In the majority of Illinois com 
munities, the administrative departments 
of the two schools are separate 

When the high-school district was 
formed, the usual procedure was to use the 
former district high-school building for 
grade-school purposes. In other words, the 
great mass of students from grades one to 





: eight inherited the old buildings which 
_ were not big enough for the enlarged high 
- school and grade-school enrollments. This 
practice flourished because a common 
4S school district could, by a favorable vote 
d ft the people, extend the high-school dis High School Entrance to the Combination High and Elementary School, 


Superintendent of Schools, Highland, | Highland, Illinois. 
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First Floor Plan, Highland Public 
Irchitects, 


trict several miles beyond the grade-school 
district, and thus create a high school of 
sufficient size, and supported by an as 
valuation sufficient to 
building program adequate for a well-bal 
anced, liberal 
level 
Highland is located thirty miles north 
east of St. Louis, Missouri, on U.S. Route 
40, the old National Trail. It is an Illinois 


community which has been discussing the 


sessed finance a 


program at the secondary 


erection of a new school for the past fifteer 
years. In 1837 this 
platted by Swiss people 
have always taken a distinct pride in their 


thriving town wa 


immigrants. The 


School, Highland, Illinois 
Highland, Illinois. 
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Second Floor Plan. Highland Public School, Highland, Illinois 
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Knoebel ©& Pabst, 


community and its welfare. It was only 
natural that the town which is the original 
nationally distributed 
milk, trucks, and 
should have an interest in 
the schools and in their progress. During 
the past fifteen years several community 


home of several 


products condensed 


pipe organs 


Improvement projec ts have been sponsored 
Every street in the city was paved at one 
time as a unit project. One of the finest 
erected as a 
memorial to Louis Latzer, founder of the 
Pet Milk Company. The city owns and has 
greatly improved its municipal light plant 
and water works 


libraries in the state was 
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The Inception of the Building Project 
The project of erecting a new school was 
taken up in 1921, and again in 1926. Little 
iction was taken in the following years on 
iccount of the depression. In 1933 
with the advent of PWA, it 
the time had come to submit the matter to 
the people The district then faced the same 
problem that Illinois 

sought to solve during the past 
vears 


however 
Vas dex ided that 


many communities 


twenty-five 
Should they erect a new high school 
ind use the old building for a grade 
Or should a township-high-school district be 
organized, creating two separate 
ping educational districts? Or should the dis- 
trict build an entirely new school, housing a 
kindergarten and grades one to twelve? A 
study of the situation reveals the fact that, if 
large sum 
would have to be paid out every year to keep 
it in good physical 
occupancy 


> hool ? 


ind over! ip- 


the old building were retained 


suitable lor 
Since maintenance was increasing 
each year because of the rapid depreciation 
of the building, this was deemed inadvisabl 
The study also revealed that the 


condition 


‘ school dis 
trict could build a high school and a gymna 
sium and add a unit for the grade ( 
cheaply as it could build a separate high 
school and gymnasium and maintain the old 
building 


school is 


The old school building had been erected 
in the center of towr on a plot ot ground 
originally meant to be used as a | ublic square 
Che problem ol ital ite became almos 
is Important as new building itself. Study 
further revealed that the district could, by a 
favorable vote of the people with the aid of 


federal grant 


icquire a better Site nad erect 


modern school, including all grades from the 
kindergarten to grade twelve, with suitable 
gymnasium, laboratories, and equipment for 


} 


modern educational progr 


Che first step was to determine the edu 
tional requirements of the community and to 
employ competent irchitects who could inter 
pret them in terms of the most suitable type 
ot an edu ition plant [wo oca rehitects 
eT duates ol t he High nd school were en 
ployed tor this work, and a formal applicatior 


is made to the Federal Administration ot 


Public Works. As soon as_ the 


Ce! pproves the Feder (,overnment 


a 


corridor in one 
Combination High and 


Highland, Illinois 


1 view of part of the 
wing of the 


Elementary School, 
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nity voted to erect a new schoolhouse and to 
issue $157,000 in bonds 

\ ten-acre site on the southeast edge otf 
the town and formerly used as a golf course 
was immediately bought. The erection of the 
new building was begun October 15, 1934 
ind was completed in the following summer 
so that the building could be occupied Sep 
tember 15, 1935 

The total cost of the plant, excluding legal 
ind irchitects lees ind the cost of the 
ground, was $211,915. Of this amount, the 
local district contributed $157,000, derived 
from the sale of the bonds, and the Federal 
Government gave a grant of $64,400: the 
balance was derived from a premium on the 
sale of the bonds, accrued interest, and 


$3,000 in gifts 


The Building 


In planning the building, the tollowing 
principles were adhered to 

1. The line of demarcation between the 
high-school and the elementary level must be 
broken down so that the complete education 
of the child can be considered as a continuous 
whole 


2 All teachers selected to fill vacancies 


nust have a minimum of four vears’ prepara 
tion in a university, college, or teachers’ col 
lege and be placed in charge of either grade 
or high-school classes or interchanged In 
keeping with their ability and training 

) \ single-salary schedule should be de 
veloped is soon as possible to attract good 
teachers to anv grade or type Ol position 

+. All physical-education facilities and lab 
oratories should be utilized by ill grades fron 
the kindergarten to grade twelve 

. The efficiency of all rooms and labora 
tories should be studied so that they can be 
ised to the fullest extent. Lack of flexibility 
ind narrow specialization ire to be ivoided 

6. The building must be fireproof or fire 
resisting. No substitutes which would weaken 
} 


the structure should be considered. Enough 


ternates should he ill wed to n ike possible 


e letting of a tavorable contract 


In planning the new building, an effort w 

ce to ivoid mist ikes which had been n d 
in buildings erected in previous years, an 
vhich might add to the annu maintenance 
cost The gymnasium-auditoriu was con 
structed large enough so that it would answer 
he needs of the community for many vears 
to come. The heating plant has capacity 
that will take care ot building almost twice 


is large: in fact, during mild weather. one of 
the boilers is used one week, and the other 
the next week This practice enables the en 
gineers to clean one of the boilers while the 
other one is in ust 
The grade- and hi 
so arranged that cl 
without affecting the appearance, or the ba 
ince of the structure as a whole. The build 


gh-school units have beet 


Ssrooms may bye idded 


ing is well oriented It faces the northwest 
on a ten-acre site, which has an unusual ane! 
ot 66 degrees t the tront Iwo driveways 
laid out by the architects, make it possibi 
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1 portion of 


structure 


‘ans of low-pressure 


lassrooms and auditoriun 


steel boilers 
ventilators, controllec 


Entrances 





Gymnasium, Combination High and Elementary School, Highland, Illinois 





the kindergarten of the Highland Public School, Highland, Illinois. 


through grilled doors into the rest room, and 
exhausting it by a fan through ducts leading 
to the root 

Wardrobe equipment, fabricated in steel, 1s 
installed throughout the school. In the high 
school section the conventional type lo ker 


to drive close to the building and vet not heated by radiators were recessed in the corridor walls. Each stu 
cross the sidewalk which is used for the main The exterior of the building is faced with dent is assigned to one individu ocker and 
entrance into the building. Upon completior buff brick. set off by grav Bedford limestone each locker is provided with a built-in, master 
of the building i WPA project was Initiated Ente ring the tover t the main entrance you keved, combination lock. so that the lost-key 
to landscape the site. to surtace ll-weather rrive in the center of the building trom the problem is definitely voided. In each class 
playground located behind the rear grad point of view of accessibility. The wing on room in the elementar chool st on, includ 
school entrance nd to build bicvcle rack the northeast houses the high school, and the ing the kindergartet tee wardrobe wit! 
nd shed Material for these projects W wing on the southwest the grade school. The imultaneous door control, have been recesse¢ 
ilvaged trom the old ibandoned school tover contains built-in trophy case ticket in the rear w Ss ol ne rooms The opening 
which had been torn down as another WPA offices, and two rest rooms. These rooms art ind closing of all wardrobe doors is auto 


project ventilated by bringing air from the foyer matic, with the operation of one pair of mas 
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Industrial Arts Shop, Combination High and Elementary School, Junior High School Recitation Room, Combination High and 
Highland, Illinois. Elementary School, Highland, Illinois 


ter-control doors. As result of this door ulding gives it almost pertect lighting dur hased at r g al table. The price 
control feature, the teacher or monitor, nas ing the daytime so that electric lights re of ail iter Is five cel Vitl e exceptior 
complete control of the wardrobe proble1 seldor ised, but the latest type of electri of a plate lunch. which j rink. for atk 
Air in the rooms is withdrawn through fixtures are provided tor use should it be fitteen cents. The plat of the menu Is 
grille in the base of the wardrobe whicl ome necessary SUDETVISE | { | econ depart v 
I => . | n ith ind t) h na U! lI it nad ls {) k woodwork na co rs re used tnrougt I ent put ] | { Le! I er ls I i 
passe ene l ( l ( l ‘ ] M4 2 ] 
expelled bs means oft conventiol tvpe ol out the HNullding The school Drow! color narge Stu I ! ( ( ( nt 
exhaust duct installed in the recess heme is used in the « srooms, the corr the full-time he \ for 
In compliance with standard practice toe lors, and the gymnasiu! In the corridors the coming weel ( roon = 
hlackbo ras were not set or tne [ k ‘ Ol Wainscoting ol Velloyv brick . higl . ( bulleti Hoard o Ir \ I | ker = 
the rooms but have been limited to the trot ockers is used for the protection of the w each morning, the te r tak rders of ee 
nd side walls Steel cabinets nd files are used throughout those peopl vin I ! 1 th iz 
for storage. Each classroom is provided witl cafeteria that \ rdet ent to 
The Classrooms dequate facilities for gas. electricity. or hot the ofthce with th ( I I nd are 
The classrooms of the Highlar Publi or cold water, where their use is necessary tor rn transtert lar mF 
he | hool in both the grace nd high-schoo ssroon nNstructio! ssures |! Xl cl! 
units have been planned with certain objec The floor of the fover. restrooms, entr’ \ bookstor 
tives in mind. All rooms have be é rge wavs, stairv I baseboards are terrazzo textbooks ust n gi Book 
enough so that maximum number of stu \ orridot re overed with battleshy re sold at c 
dents can be commodate As an illust: noleul flanked by sanitary terrazzo bas tion and | ng. A | ( 
tion, the Lincoln-tvpe table : St In tne Classroor noors re at Ol concrete ondauctle IO! é OOK ‘ 
science laboratory so that it 1 be used for rowel ooth and painted brown The The building | grown ret . 
English, bookkeeping. or a1 other subj floors are offset below the corridor floors so study on the rt ¢ ( 
when not In use as scence orator Dwi hat ttleshiy noleum or tile may be add administrative officers of t 1) \ 
library and study rooms are pr ot t a future date. The steel-bar-joist type of tor the purp 
this type of room may be ut ed tor he onstructio! ised for floors and ceilings tol net 
room programs, study, resear ! All floor re cleaned wit} portable vacuut rogran is O fev hor . 
ivitie The ki rgarte wl é I 0 The surface « of Illino ' 
SIONS ¢ ! é r g t oor I ( ng | vax equ ( 
reading groups he afte Che feter | he high-school ur re sewing labor ceme! 
is planne nd equippe I I I food or I he superintendent s The str ( 
it may be used as study | tor homeroo! fice vault for permanent records, an agri vision given b e P Works A I 
programs, or glee-club work, besides servi ilture boratory sclence-recitation roo! tion. The board of 


is a cafeteria during the inch hour science borator’ mathematics roon embers Mr. Leo A ni t \ H 
The gymnasium, which is used for physi history and foreign language room, an English Koch, secretary; Dr. E. E. Hermann; Dr 
training classes ma tnieti games Tl \ aii roon (wo ommerel rooms one lor tv R E B ] I Nii L I | I Lou 


quickly transformed into ar iditorium, by: g and the other for bookkeeping, separati Siegrist nd B. D. 1 During the ™ 
the use of folding chairs, store n c t 1 glass partitior n industrial-arts shoy period of const vi rs of the ne 
ments er the bleacher ! ree ibrary 1 the higl oard. C. F. Raw | s | fre 
the playing floor. The g \ hool prin fhice oining the librar SS ' Phe VY. H P 


ciuDs, f g \ ( ised by the s ents ol ( I 
plays. This ae pt 2% xtn, seve r eighth grades MIR. HALSEY RETIRES 
reducing or ( I I The g ( ool unit house kindergarte ' 
which is f ( ssror or grades one to five 
prosct I I e to 1 Oo! cs, English, soci dit 
the stage tr ! Ch ecial rooms are end ( 
one o} I I j rt se O rac SIX. SeVE 
Adequat« f eigl \ bookstore I roo 
small roe ( ( I I ocated 1 nis ) 

é 
the nit On I I ~ ( » Y 


be used t Ist oO! embers of the CUILY ry 
All classrooms are provide \ ju feteria is equipped with linoleum-covert H 
slate blackboards and cork bulletin boards tables and steel chairs. It has a seating « ; ) 


with tack space above. The orientation of the icity of over two hundred. Food is pur He is making 
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View, Harmony School, 


A NEW ENGLAND ENPRES 
SION OF RURAL-SCHOOL 
COMPLETENESS, THE HAR- 
NIONY SCHOOL, GLOCES- 
TER, RHODE ISLAND 


The nineteenth-century conception of a 
four-class school building was that of the 
st compact po sible arrangement of four 
boxlike rooms with the necessary entrance, 
i minimum corridor, and perhaps a small 
Into al 


if the corridor 


iftice titted 


otherwise wasted area 


The newer conception of a four-room 
building, as represented by the 
School, erected in the 
near Harmony, R. | 


from the older Lype 


\ Harmony 

town of Glocester, 
is a radical departure 
of four-teacher s« hool 
It involves not simply four classrooms, but 


there is ample arrangement for toilets, an 


office for the principal, a teachers 


that 


room, 
serves social and 
group purposes as well, and 
pace for indoor play in the basement. In 


i large lunchroom 


informal study 


iddition, two rooms may be thrown to 


vether for assemblies, and the building 


yanned for enlargement 


has heen | 
The Harmony School building 


was 
designed by Albert Harkness and Everett 
Higson, of Providence R | associate 
irchitects, and the preliminary studies 


from which the architects developed their 
mace by Nir ( W Mitchell, 


superintendent of schools for the town. The 


plan were 


Glocester, Rhode Island. 
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Ilhert Harkness, 


building was planned in the summer of 
1934, and contracts were let late in th 
fall of the same year. The construction 
was completed in the spring of 1935 and 
the building 
1935. 

The cost, including the construction, the 
ite, and fees, etc., was 
$45,000 The additional sum of 32,0! 
was spent for partial equipment. A 45 per 
cent grant was received from the PWA. 

In its exterior design, the building 
follows local Rhode Island Colonial 
precedents The exterior facing is selected 


was opened in September, 


approximately 


) 


Irchitect, Providence, Rhode 


Island. PWA Photo. 


brick, and the trim is cut 
limestone and pine. The corridor walls are 
tile, and the floor and roof framing are 
wood. All the rooms on the main floor 
have plastered walls and noninflammable 
icoustical ceilings. The classroom floors 
are maple, and the toilet-room floors, as 
well as the floors in the basement 


common red 


areas, 
ire cement. The classrooms are fitted with 
natural slate blackboards and cork bulletin 
boards. Trim and_ built-in 
wardrobes are hardwood 
The heat 


cabinets and 


is provided by means of a 


Concluded on page 115 
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Plan, Harmony School Glocester, 
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Island Iibert Harkness, Architect, 
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General Exterior View, 


ALL ON ONE FLOOR 
The High-School Building, 


Garland, Texas 


The Garland High School which serves 
not only the city of Garland but a wide- 
flung farm territory, is located on a seven- 
teen-acre plot, centrally located, and ad 
joining the Garland athletic field. The 
building provides facilities for a _well- 
balanced junior- and _ senior-high-school 
program and is of the one-story type. 

The building was planned in the fall of 


mit aw 


i 


Entrance, Garland 


Front 


High 


Garland, Texas. 





School, 
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1935, and construction was begun on De 
cember 30 of that year. The building was 
accepted for occupancy in September, 
1936, and has met every expec tation of the 
board of education and of the school au 
thorities. The structure adjoins the old 
high-school building, which has 
modeled for use as an elementary school 
and which contains the auditorium-gymna 
sium and cafeteria facilities for both the 
grades and the high school. 

The instructional areas include six class 
commer ial 


been re 


rooms, a department, three 
laboratories, a sewing 
foods laboratory, a model dining 


library, an art 


room, a 


room. a room, 


i rr 
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First 


Floor Plan, 
Irthur A. 


Brow ", 
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Garland High School, Garland, Texas Irthu 1. Brown, Architects, Dallas, Texas 


schools 
various work 
storerooms. The exterior of 
the building has been developed in a sim- 
plified Spanish style, using light tan face 
brick and cast-stone trim. The roof is 
covered with clay tile of the Mission type 
he interior construction is semifireproof, 
with terrazzo floors in the corridors, tile 
loors in the toilets, plastered walls through- 
uut, fiber board ceilings, rift pine class- 
room floors, and hardwood trim. The per- 
manent equipment includes natural slate 
blackboards, cork tackboards, stee! lock- 
ers and wardrobes. Classroom furniture and 
laboratory furniture are of the latest effi 
lency and posture types 

The classrooms and other 


offices fon 
and the 
rooms) and 


the superintendent of 
secretary and 


instructional 
ireas require heat only during a few days 
ff the year, and have been equipped with 
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Sense or Sentiment 


Brooke W. Hills 


NEW DOCTRINE FOR MONROE — XXVIII 
I 

“Fifty thousand dollars!” 

Yes, indeed, it must be true; for that is what Berkins in the 
Building and Loan said last night, and everybody knows he’s 
running for the school board, and a crack like that isn’t going 
to help Aim, any. And that’s the thing some of the men in the 
National Bank say; and surely, they must know what they’re 
talking about. Fifty thousand dollars tuition money at least, 
and maybe a whole lot more in sight, depending entirely on the 
number of out-of-town pupils who might ordinarily be expected 
to enroll for the fall term at Monroe High School. .. . 

“My goodness, that’s an awful pile of money.” It is! 

Fifty thousand dollars: a tidy sum to have coming in yearly, 
no matter whether the school district be large or small. No, not 
profit, this tuition money, of course; but surplus enough to pay 
a substantial rental charge and to assist materially in the retire- 
ment of construction bonds, decidedly enough to make worth 
while the original erection of a building much larger than neces- 
sary to meet Monrve’s own pupil requirements. Good business, 
this: fine business, as long as the school busses continued to 
draw up daily at the curb with their tuition-paying boys and 
girls, just as long as these sending boards mailed checks the 
first of each month to be entered to the credit of the Monroe 
Board of Education. 

‘But what’s going to happen if these children are taken out 
and sent to another school?” . . . Ah, that’s quite a pertinent 
question! 

Good business, now, to be sure; but, correspondingly plain 
financial suicide for this district and its taxpayers, should they 
elect to throw away this revenue and choose to raise aloft the 
new banner unfurled by that shallow-pated crowd at the fire- 
house — with the home-made slogan, “Monroe fer Monrovians.” 

A catchy slogan, this; something that rolls easily from 
the tongue: fine words to fit the music of those brazen political 
tom-toms, sounding and resounding up and down the streets 
in this so-called community of happy, peaceful homes. ‘Monroe 
fer Monrovians,’ — quite an inspiration, Mr. Tibbs. Looks very 
nifty, doesn’t it, in those black letters one can read a_ block 
away on the sign sprawled across the front entrance of the 
headquarters of the South Monroe Hook and Ladder Company. 
Yes, Editor Short, here’s one more snappy slogan for your mast- 
head in The Item; nail it up along with your other catch- 
phrases, which read so well, but which have no more substance 
of fact than the fast-flying phantoms of an early morning mist. 

‘Monroe fer Monrovians!”’ One heard it over the back fences 
down on Second Street; one heard it among the “Co-Workers,” 
those habitually discontented devotees of the 7:01 train; one 
heard it in the anteroom at the lodge while the officers were 
studying up fine points they had kinda missed up on, last initia- 
tion night. One heard it here and there, a perfectly swell slogan, 
this, as the Man-on-the-Street dubbed the creation offered the 
good cause by Mr. Henry Tibbs. Yet, there were those other 
Men-in-the-Banks who shook their heads and spoke warningly 
of expensive slogans. 

“Fifty thousand dollars’ measured against a “Monroe fet 
Monrovians.” The choice is there for all Monroe to make. 
\ silly, silly proposition; anyone can see that. . “What’s the 
matter with you, Bill Haines? D’ye want your tax rate h’isted 
up 25 points on you, while you're voting to keep Monroe all 
sewed up so tight nobody can get in with a shoehorn to spend 
a littke money? I’m surprised at you, Bill Haines; I really am.” 

Yes, Monroe might be preserved safe for Monrovians 
but! There was that virtual ultimatum presented its voters by 
Manley A. Anderson, president of the very rural school district 
of Lutherville, and by the seven other Manley A. Andersons 
from the seven other very rural sending districts, all the way 
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from Morsetown on the south to the embattled ramparts of 
Irish Hill on the north: change your school board, if you wish; 
get rid of Smith B. Hamilton and all his works, if it please 
you — that’s your business; but hereafter it will be your job 
to pay the bills, your job alone. Take your choice. 

. . . Bill Dobson smiled grimly as he listened to Anderson’s 
deliberate voice and turned away from the telephone: ‘“They’ll 
keep me out of Monroe, will they!” Some ultimatum you 
suggested to all those sending boards, Bill Dobson. It was a long, 
long time in coming; it took a long time to bring this Daniel 
to justice, but you found the last turn in this maze, Bill Dobson: 
you pointed it out to Anderson and the rest of your friends. 

At long last, Monroe was about to catch it for its sins. 

Yes, any voter should know what to do with this ultimatum 
staring the town in its face; and yet, 

‘“S’pose that there Anderson who thinks he’s so gosh darned 
smart, but anybody who has got a single brain in his head 
knows this feller hasn’t any more sense than this lunkhead, 
Hamilton,’ as Janitor Atkins heatedly remarked during a lively 
meeting of the boys down at the firehouse. “‘S’pose this Anderson 
has been cute enough to get the rest of his gang lined up, so’s 
they'll take their kids outa school the way he says they’re a’goin’ 
to, if we don’t give Benkert and all the board a mortgage on the 
place fer the rest of their lives; s’pose he Aas? D’ye think poor 
Jack Tyrone’s a’goin’ to feel so bad he won’t never get over it? 
No, sir; he'll say it’s about time they got kicked out, and mebbe 
it'll learn ’em a lesson that'll stick fer awhile. Yuh hadn’t thought 
about that, Aad you, Andy?” 

“That’s right!” agreed Mr. Lumpkin, shutting off with the 
word the disgusted remonstrance which rose to the lips of the 
harassed Editor Short. “I been doing a Jot of thinkin’ lately; 
and I don’t take too much stock in us going to lose all that 
fifty thousand dollars. It don’t make sense. Now, f’r instance, 
it stands to reason the more kids you got hangin’ around the 
school and pesterin’ everybody, the more it’s going to cost us 
taxpayers. You got to have teachers enough to go around, ain’t 
you? Somebody’s got to pay fer them, haven’t they? There ain't 
no gettin’ around that argument, is there? Not so fur’s 7 can see 
I’m a’ going to vote fer Merkler and Berkins and Tracey,” 

‘An’ me!” hastily reminded Mr. Tibbs. 

‘An’ you, o’ course,” continued Mr. Lumpkin with a hurt 
look at this delicate intimation of a possible somewhat wobbly 
loyalty. “I was asavin’ up the best to the last fer you, Henery; 
I’m in favor of kickin’ ’em out, the whole kit and kaboddle,” 
fiercely concluded this lucid thinker. 

“Sounds good an’ logical to me,” observed another. ‘‘How does 
it strike you, Brother Short?” who made satisfactory reply by 
observing there was something very mysterious about the whole 
business, and especially Hamilton. 

“Who's a’runnin’ this town, anyway?” demanded another. 
or them?” 

A tough one to answer, indeed, and a subject of hot debate; 
for among these outspoken local patriots, one could find plenty 
of citizens with souls so dead that they agreed with Berkins and 
Doc Kern and Merkler and all the rest of the Citizens’ Protest 
Committee it wasn’t half so important, who was running the 
town, as it was to know where the money was coming from to 
run the town. 

And so it went on, day after day, as it has gone on from time 
immemorial in all these Monroes; and the ultimatum of fifty 
thousand dollars became so inextricably entangled with the slogan 
of “Monroe for Monrovians’” that more than half the town 
the real issues, and came to believe the two were one 
and the same thing; a large part of those remaining didn’t know 
and didn't care, because they were too busy arguing the merits 
of Smith B. Hamilton as compared with Jackson R. Tyrone to 
have any interest, whatever, in anything else. And there were 
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mass meetings, and more handbills were issued; and Mr. Tibbs 
eventually managed to make his speech to his own great satis- 
faction and that of Mr. Harry Wilcox, who had knocked off 
from his duties in his gent’s furnishing store in the city early 
enough to attend this long-awaited event. Mr. Wilcox spent a 
most enjoyable evening, entertaining himself — and most of his 
neighbors — with very audible comments on the speech as it 
progressed, and with frequent outbursts of applause. Whether 
these personal evidences of profound satisfaction were prompted 
by the remarks of Mr. Tibbs or by his own, we do not know; 
and frankly, it makes no great difference, a circumstance which 
Mr. Wilcox, himself, very generously conceded in answer to a 
pointed question propounded by one inquisitive member of the 
audience, following one of these extemporaneous contributions to 
the evening’s entertainment. 

But while Monroe was busily engaged in carrying on this 
campaign in its own inimitable fashion, and while on every side 
were plainly to be seen these indubitable earmarks of the 
contented, progressive spirit of its citizenry as mentioned reg- 
ularly in each issue of The Item by the professionally optimistic 
Editor Short, behind the scenes there was plenty of activity of 
much more consequence, known only by a comparative few. 

II 

It will be noted that we have said very little of Hamilton’s 
movements during these last few days of pre-election strain and 
stress. The fact is, there was very little he could do, other than 
trudge his way through those long, long hours of bitter alone- 
ness. Save for Miss Ross, whose troubled glances more and 
more left the work at her desk to follow with sympathy the 
young man who had taken up so confidently the heavy load 
of Monroe but a few short months before, who had then con- 
templated so easily the installation of a New Doctrine in this 
oft-tormented community — save for her and the drawling-of- 
speech-and-movement, Peter Barron, there were few indeed of 
his daily associates in the schools who still flocked with him. 
True, these were cordial enough; more than ever, or so it seemed, 
there was manifest a uniform spirit of friendly co-operation. 
There could be no possible complaint on this score, nor had 
there been, even before Tyrone’s dismissal. And anyone, even 
the most unfamiliar with the daily routine of the school, would 
have recognized at a glance that here was an organization, easily 
and smoothly functioning, constantly growing stronger as time 
slipped past. 

But there were noticeable little differences apparent to the 
daily more sensitive Hamilton . . . the “Sorry, I’ve got to hurry 
along,” instead of the former pleasant, leisurely, little after-school 
chats at the corner or on the steps of the building; the feeling 
of a startled restraint, the sudden sharp pause and change in 
the conversation, following his entrance to the men teachers’ 
room — there were but two out of many, almost imperceptible 
changes in attitude which the wearied Hamilton saw, or thought 
he saw, pushing their new courses about him. Puzzled at first, 
then surprised and hurt at these fair-weather friends; yet 
‘“‘Mustn’t blame them too much; they’ve got their own jobs to 
hold; have got to be ready to jump the right way, as soon as 
they know who’s elected to the board. I suppose they feel they 

can’t afford to be known around town as being overly friendly 
with a superintendent who may be fired. Makes me feel bad. 
though.” Hamilton mentioned this to Peter Barron one 
afternoon, intimating that there was no reason why Barron 
should be drawn any further into these evertightening coils. This 
young gentleman said something pretty brisk under his breath 
by way of answer, totally forgetting for the moment the presence 
of a scandalized Miss Ross, whose indignation mounted even 
the more rapidly as he promptly said it right over again — and 
twice as loud; he was still trying to explain matters an hour 
later and in a different place. 

Little things, we have said. Yes, but there were those straws, 
and those last straws. ... The young man who came to his 
office one morning, with a letter of introduction from an old 
friend in that so-remote-in-time Roseland: “I am asking vou 
to give him the benefit of your kindly interest: we all know 
how you've gone ahead in your chosen work. I know of no 
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one who can better advise from personal experience. He does 
not know whether he should take up teaching for his lifework, 
rather than go into a good business opening which will even- 
tually come his way. I suppose there are little things which 
come up in schools once in awhile to pester a man. Please 
be frank with him.” ... Frank with him! Frank with this 
bright-faced stripling with all the world before him? . . . Ah, 
feet of clay! Those gods he had set up in his high and holy 
temple, short years before. Frank with him! 

Or the thought that went racing through his confused mind jn 
those early hours between darkness and daybreak, “But the town 
won’t turn down Benkert and Towson and the others; they can’t! 
All they have to do is to think, to think for even the shortest 
second. Why, look at the consequences: the school torn apart, 
half the pupils withdrawn, thousands and thousands of dollars 
thrown away. They'll never do it; it’s unthinkable, ridiculous. 
We'll win this election.” 

Yet, there was that conversation in the seat behind, one night 
on the way home from the city, “Yes, it’s a sorry mess, and 
awful bad for the school, no matter which side wins.” . . . No 
matter which side wins! What does he mean? ... “Sure, I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if the board pulls out on top; I 
rather think they will, and I’m going to vote for them, anyway. 
Just between you and me, I don’t believe Merkler and the rest of 
the opposition want to win. I’m told, and this is absolutely confi- 
dential, that they saw this man Anderson a couple of days ago.” 

The voice died away to an undistinguishable murmur 
and then, “You've heard the same thing, yourself? I guess it 
must be so, all right enough. But everybody’s looking for a little 
peace after all this commotion; and unless I miss my guess, no 
matter who wins, this new man, oh, what’s his name? Hamilton; 
yes, that’s the man. Well, no matter what Benkert says, he knows 
darned well there won’t be any peace until Hamilton’s gone, 
too. . . . Yeah, the board'll be re-elected, easy enough. That'll 
bring Anderson and his crowd back and save the tuition money; 
then, some way or other, Hamilton will be quietly eased out, 
maybe into a better job, maybe some other way. With him gone, 
Benkert and Merkler can easy get together. Good politics? 
Yes, I suppose so; but sort of hard on Hamilton. They say 


he’s a nice fellow. ... No, I don’t believe I ever saw him, 
either, but I know the children are strong for him... . Yes, 
it’s the same old story; somebody’s got to be the goat. You know 
what Merkler’s like when he makes up his mind. . . . No doubt 


about it; Hamilton’ll have to quit, no matter who wins” 
the voice trailed away. 

‘Will have to quit, no matter who wins.’ ... I hadnt 
thought of that. I wonder if Benkert feels sorry for me; 
why, I wonder if that’s why he and the rest of the board have 
been so decent the last few weeks. I was sure they liked 
me. . .. They won't have to say ee to me more than 
once... . 1 can get another job... , Why, I thought they 
liked me, and instead of that, they’re just sorry for me. . 
There’s the light in the living room; I'll whistle so she'll think 
everything’s all right; don’t want her to know how down I am. 

Oh, darn, darn, darn.” 

You suppose “there are little things coming up once in 
a while to pester a schoolman?” . . . Old Times, vou know and 
I know that these Jordans of our’s are deep, deep rivers to cross. 

And this Smith B. Hamilton was a decent young fellow, not 
tempered and hardened in the fires of long experience as you 
and I are just a decent young fellow, guilty only of doing 
a good job in an impossible situation — and leaving a soft berth 
for his successor when once Monroe had met at Arma- 
geddon, and had finally “got the scrap out of its system! 
There are these Monroes. ' 

III 
Hamilton turned at the door. 
‘Thanks again for your confidence, Mr. 
the board will pull through in this election.” 
“T hope they will,’ said Anderson, rather dryly. 
“And if they do, you'll keep the children in Monroe, after 
all?’’ More hesitantly, ““You realize I'm asking you to do this 
for the school, not for me.” 


Anderson. I think 
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“That’s about the size of it.” Still more dryly, “I have thought 
right along that Merkler and the rest of his crowd can figure 
just as fast as we can. It’s up to them.” 

’ As Hamilton went down the steps toward the road, 

“After all, the only thing we people want is a little peace 
and a good school. You’ve given Monroe a good school, Mr. 
Hamilton; and now’ 

“And now what you sending districts want is a little peace.” 

“Exactly. You’ve done your share to date; I feel sure you 
always will.” 

“That’s precisely what I’m planning,” replied Hamilton. And 
he was gone. 

But Mr. Manley A. Anderson didn’t know, couldn’t possibly 
know, what was in back of that statement. . . . He stood watch- 
ing the car until it swung around the bend and was lost in the 
distance. . “There goes a very fine young man,” he reflected. 
“IT wonder” . . . He stepped back swiftly into the house. 

And Mr. Smith B. Hamilton didn’t know, couldn’t possibly 
have known, that there was quite a gathering in Anderson’s 
living room during the evening of the same day. It was called 
very suddenly; people were present, all the way from Morse- 
town on the south to Irish Hill on the north . . . Berkins and 
Merkler were there . . . by special request. 

IV 

In Chapter 59, Section 1, of the Public School Law of the 

state in which Monroe is situated, we read the following: 


“The polls shall be open from three in the afternoon until nine 
in the evening, and as much longer as may be necessary.” 


Annual school election! 
An auditorium closed for school use from noon on jani- 
tors, hastily setting up the canvas booths, the flimsy fence with 
its guide ropes . tables, piled with registry books, numbered 
ballots, score sheets, freshly sharpened pencils, ash trays 
the ballot box on the table nearest the booths . early arrival 
of those always-to-be-found persons who like to help with the 
election, who enter the names as they are called by the watchers, 
who sit facing the voters as they enter the hall and come down 
the middle aisle the three or four board members who get 
away early from work, who cast their ballots, who ask how many 
votes are already in; and who spend the rest of the time in 
conversation among themselves about who knows what, occasion- 
ally greeting with a jovial remark the appearance of some 
acquaintance who invariably answers with anyone of the fifty- 
two election wisecracks known to every well-informed school 
superintendent . lull during the supper hour, followed by the 
early evening rush the growing crowd in the body of the 
auditorium, ready to spend the rest of the night, if necessary, in 
“seeing it through” the occasional uneasy candidate, trying 
to pudge from the faces of those in line what names they will 
mark with the “X” at the left——a “plus” in the same square 
will do equally as well. Parenthetically, the more uneasy a 
candidate, the more doubtful he may be of his success, the more 
he tries to seem unconcerned, the louder is his ready laugh . . . 


a gradual slowing down of the steady stream of voters 
frequent glances at watches—‘“‘time’s pretty near up, 


boys” . last call for those who wish to vote the closing 
of the polls in the stentorian, calmly dignified voice of the chair- 
man for the evening tellers, rising to their feet, the prelim- 
inary shake of the ballot box, as the scorers wet their pencils 
and bend over the carefully ruled sheets, prepared for tabulating. 

An old, old story, gentlemen; just another election to you, 
to be soon forgotten as you go to work tomorrow morning 
but not your bread and butter; not your home, your children’s 
education, your ambitions of a lifetime, inexorably piled in a 
packing box with its four-inch slot across the top—not your 
own personal destiny, mayhap, to be read publicly slip by slip, 
while those willing-to-help scorers sit there, putting down on 
paper the story you must tell your wife when you return home. 

“T suppose there are those little things in schoolwork that 

come up to pester a man once in awhile.” 

All eyes on the teller who opens the first vote to be read, 

“Ballot!” 
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The scorers’ pencils shoot back to the beginning of the line. 

“Benkert,’ and down go the first diagonal marks. . . . Reg- 
ular ticket, boys — this one. 

“Perry; Towson.” Two more marks. 

“Tibbs.” . . . Gosh, that’s funny; split ticket, and for him! 

“All appropriations . . . yes.” 

Observes the wag in the crowd in the oldest school-election 
jest on record, “Have to give somebody the chance to spend the 
town’s money!” 

“Benkert, Towson, Perry 
up again! What on earth, 

“Merkler, Berkins, Kern, Tibbs!” 

An hour has passed, and another hour of this counting is 
nearly exhausted. . . . Getting down to the bottom of the pile 

. won't be long, now last one ballot box empty, and 
shaken upside down to prove it . tellers offer lights for their 
fresh cigars . scorers compare notes, and eventually sit back 
and smile at their friends who have waited it through . . . an 
important clearing of throat by the chairman, his reading of 
the summaries, his final declaration, 

“T declare elected to the Board 
terms,” 

Hamilton mechanically glanced up from the envelope on which 
he had marked the final results, 

‘Messrs. Benkert, Perry, Towson . and Tibbs!” 

.. . Yes, Tibbs; Henry Tibbs. Tibbs, the illiterate; Tibbs, 
the unshaven; Tibbs, with that ridiculously trite campaign 
speech — Henry Tibbs, if you please; the last man on earth 
one would pick to win, but now regularly and duly elected a 
member of the Monroe Board of Education: Henry Tibbs, stand- 
ing before all Monroe, chosen for the school board. Chosen, with 
the largest number of votes received by any of the nine 
candidates! 

. . . Possibly we have not yet suggested that many towns 
in this broad democracy of our’s have a very peculiar sense of 
humor. Very peculiar — and sometimes, very trying! 

v 

“And now, Henery,” observed Mr. Lumpkin at the gathering 
of the boys down at the firehouse the evening following the 
election. “It looks to me, Henery, as if you have got your 
work cut out for you in gettin’ them there points goin’ good 
which was in the circular we got out which got you elected by 
a smashing victory.” 

It may well be that the hesitancy displayed by Mr. Tibbs in 
making answer to this well-expressed remark was due to the 
natural caution, said to be characteristic of a prudent man 
already bowed down by the responsibilities of a new and 
exalted position. It may be that Mr. Tibbs— and this supposi- 
tion is well-taken, we believe — needed about five minutes to 
get the full purport of Mr. Lumpkin’s contribution through his 
head; or it may be that during the day something had happened 
which had finally crystallized certain strange ideas lurking for 
some time in the back part of his mind. Whatever the reason, 
Mr. Tibbs finally answered, appropriately enough by quoting 
from his late campaign exhortation, 

“(C’ course, these and many other items will have to be given 
a great deal of careful and intelligent thought.” 

“Now, wait a second, Henery,” remonstrated Mr. Lumpkin. 
“Why in Sam Hill have you got to set around a spell, thinkin’, 
when you know everything you're elected to do is just as plain 
as the nose on your face.” 

“That’s right,” said another. “What we’re a’tootin’ fer now 
is a little action, startin’ in by getting rid of Hamilton just as 
tight as you can jump.’ 

“An’ don’t forget the rest of his gang while you're house- 
cleaning,’ reminded the gentleman who was known as being 
very deep. Murmurs of approval about the room. 

“TI know how tickled poor Jack Tyrone will be to get back,” 
commented Mr. Lumpkin. ‘“He’s makin’ good money down at 
the stone -quarry, but he says it ain’t no place fer a man of 
his education, and it ain’t; an’ it makes him all-fired mad, 
because his wife says he’s right where he had ought to been 
the last twenty years; an’ seein’ he ain’t had no luck drillin’ it 


. . Tibbs.” Why, there he bobs 


of Education for full 
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into the kids’ heads at school, mebbe he'll be luckier a‘drillin’ 
away at them big rocks down there.” 

“They couldn't be no harder than the kids’ heads if they 
busted their backs tryin’,’ observed another, having given this 
interesting subject his best thought. “Look at the way they been 
a’cuttin’ up the last ten days; why, there ain’t been no livin’ 
with ‘em.’ . Violent confirmatory nods of heads from one 
hundred per cent of parents present. 

“That fellow Barron was at the bottom of this cussedness!” 
snapped Mr. Short, who had been doing a bit of private gum- 
shoe work. 

“By Judas, Henery!” exclaimed Mr. Lumpkin. “There's an- 
other feller you got to get after with a sharp stick.” 

“Hey, hold your horses!” broke in Mr. Tibbs, who was 
beginning to realize the proportions of the ambitious program 
outlined for him by his constituents. “I got only one vote, 
remember.” 

“You'd a’ had more if Merkler and his bunch hadn't a'laid 
down on the election,’ disgustedly commented Mr. Lumpkin. 
‘“What’s the matter with them fellers, anyway?” 

“When candidates for high elective office are put to the 
acid test,” began Mr. Tibbs, oracularly. 

“Never mind that right now!” hastily interrupted Mr. Short, 
who recognized the beginning of a familiar paragraph. “The 
main thing is, you’ve got your hands full to get anything done. 
If only something would turn up to let Monroe see what decent 
people really think of Hamilton.” 

He never completed the sentence. For at the instant, there 
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was a sound of running feet, a crash at the door; and into the 
room burst Janitor Atkins, breathless, hatless, his eyes almost 
popping from his head. 

“Boys!” he gasped. “We got him! They've showed him up 
at last, what the town’d like to do to him!” 

“Do to whom?” flung Short, grasping Atkins by the shoulder. 
‘Here, man, speak up!” 

Said Atkins, 

“Hamilton! They’ve hung him in effigy from the high-school 
flagpole!’’ He sank into a chair, gasping for breath. 

“Hamilton! Are you sure?” demanded the 
delighted-beyond-all-reason Short. 

“You bet I’m sure! I know it’s true, because I seen it after 
it was took down!” 

“Oh, my gosh, my gosh!”’ fervently exulted the editor. “Won't 
this go over big in The Item tomorrow! I'll have your name in, 
too, Brother Atkins.” He was half way to the door. “Buy your 
papers early, boys; I got my night’s work ahead of me!” 
They heard the roar of his car in the street below. 

For the first time in the history of “beautiful, progressive 
Monroe,” subscribers received at their “contented homes’ the 
copies of the ‘“‘weekly welcome visitor’ — otherwise, The /tem 

in time for their breakfast coffee. Editor Short had certainly 
kept his promise of the night before. 

It was the cool voice of Benkert on the phone: 
“Mr. Hamilton, can you get down to my office right away?” 


incredulous. 


(To be continued) 


The AASA Appraises Its Convention 


The periodic gatherings of school people to 
discuss educational and professional problem; 


the plan of subjecting its conventions to an 
ippraisal, for the elimination of weak spots 


commence at least three months prior to the 
date of the convention 


have become a recognized institution. Their and for putting into effect suggestions for ‘Programs should be built so as not to ex- 
expediency and value are no longer questioned better convention procedures and more cer-  haust the attention of persons attending the 
The opinion is that they are, in the main tain program construction meetings. No one should be admitted during 


reasonably well planned and ably conducted Thus 


and that they are fully worth their cost as action at the recent 


strong forces for bettering the schools That committee, made 


The average delegate, nevertheless. may 
draw his own conclusions as to the merits ot 
the convention program in which he has par- 
ticipated. He may have noted its weakness as 
well as its elements of strength. To voice tims 


is not within the province of the average 
teacher or school executive 
maintain a courteous reticence 

And yet the average schoolman is conscious 


its findings: 


an Appraisal Committee came into 
New Orleans meeting. 
up of five competent 
educators, was given a free hand to express its 
epinion on the character of the program, the 
peculiarities of the speakers, the hospitality 
extended by the convention, et« 
itself fearlessly and openly on many phases of 
ly and helpful criticism publicly and effectively the New Orleans meeting. Here are some of 


He prefers io “The 1937 convention will be remembered 
for the gracious hospitality and splendid en- 


the course of an address and members of the 
iudience should leave only at the conclusion 
of an address 

‘Newspaper photographers should not be 
permitted to take photographs after a speaker 
has begun his address 

“It is recommended that the Appraisal Com- 
mittee be continued. It is further recom- 
mended that the committee consist of nine 
members serving a term of three vears each 
ind that the appointment of the next com- 
mittee shall be made so that the terms of 


It expressed 





of the fact that some programs are significant 
and others merely mark time, that the choice 
of subjects and speakers is not always so wise- 
ly planned, that he receives no adequate re 
turn for the expenditure of time and mone, 
which he (or his school board) has made. He 
knows also that speakers may violate the 
proprieties of the occasion and impose upon 
the patience and even intelligence of an 
audience. In fact, he may be conscious of 
many of the shortcomings of educational 
gatherings 

Program builders have not always surveyed 
the educational scene and chosen significant 
topics and competent speakers. Presiding offi- 
cers have not always been happy in their in- 
troductions or held their speakers to a time 
schedule. The delegate who has attended a 
convention with application and_ interest 
knows, too, what mistakes and embarrassments 
might have been avoided 

And now the American Association of 
School Administrators, with a somewhat re- 
markable stroke of enterprise, has hit upon 


tertainment of the city of New Orleans. As a 
consequence, educational programs and results 
became of secondary importance 

“The choosing of a convention city should 
include such factors as housing facilities 
transportation, meeting places, and accessibil- 
ity to principal auditorium 

“It is recommended that members of the 
Department be more diligent in attending 
business meetings and in actually casting their 
ballots at all elections. It is further recom- 
mended that the administrative officers of the 
organization plan the business meetings with 
the definite thought in mind of securing the 
active co-operation and participation of the 
vast majority of members, especially whenever 
constitutional changes are being considered. 

“It is suggested that the resolutions com- 
mittees of the future recognize that only fun- 
damental issues should be included in the reso- 
lutions. The Committee on resolutions would 
do well to exert more concern over the quality 
rather than the number of the resolutions pre- 
sented. The committee should be appointed at 
i sufficiently early date so that its work may 


three members expire each year 

The Appraisal Committee gives expression 
to its views on the subject of speakers. Here 
are some of the paragraphs submitted 

“It is recommended that all speakers be 
issigned definite time limits, that these time 
limits be printed in the program, and that 
chairmen rigidly enforce the limits set. It is 
recommended that not more than two speakers 
be scheduled for any program 

“Acceptance of appointment on any pro- 
gram should be recognized as an obligation to 
render professional service, rather than as an 
opportunity to get before the professional pub- 
lic 

“The practice of having a substitute read 
the prepared paper of an individual assigned 
to a place on the program should not be per- 
mitted. It is recommended that the progran 
be so organized that no speaker appear on 
more than two programs of the convention 

“It is recommended that a procedure be 
established whereby the younger members of 
the profession will have an increased oppor- 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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The IQ in Junior-High-School Administration 


In the two decades which have gone 
by since the Intelligence Quotient was 
accorded a membership in the cast of the 
educational drama, it has played many 
varied parts. Our professional attitude to- 
ward the newcomer has passed through 
successive stages of amazement, worship, 
skepticism, and cold-blooded scrutiny. By 
the same psychology of haste which has 
given us “OK” instead of “all right,” 
“exam” instead of “examination,” and 
“flu” instead of “Spanish influenza,” we 
have abbreviated the name to “IQ”; and 
who knows but that in time, as “OK” has 
become “Oke,” “IQ” may emerge as “Ike” 
or even, in unguarded moments, as “Ikey 
Dikey.” 

As we have become better acquainted 
with this professional upstart, the con- 
tempt which proverbially goes along with 
familiarity had led us to take certain 
liberties with it. Some enthusiasts have 
tried to use it as an index of all desirable 
human potentialities. Some have felt that 
there should be a well-nigh perfect correla- 
tion between intelligence scores and school 
marks. Some have assumed that a boy who 
makes a high intelligence score should be 
able to learn anything more rapidly than 
those who make lower scores. And then 
there are others who thumb their noses at 
the intruder in scornful derision, and invite 
him to take himself entirely out of the 
picture. 


IQ as an Instruction Aid 


It will be the purpose of this paper to 
discuss certain angles of what the IQ 
means to the junior high school as an aid 
to instruction in the light of recent thought 
and investigation. It is evident that in 
making such an appraisal we shall have 
to temper our enthusiasms as well as our 
antipathies, and avoid the error of wish- 
ful thinking. 

Shakespeare has had something to say 
about the importance of constancy; and 
that indeed is a virtue which we have been 
anxious to find in the intelligence quotient. 
If we are to use the IQ for purposes of 
prediction, or of setting standards for 
individuals, or of long-time planning of 
curriculums for individuals and groups, we 
must be able to count on it to stand 
hitched and not to go beyond the sweep 
of a reasonably short tether. After you 
have planned a program of instruction for 
a certain group of bright pupils, let us say, 
nothing could be more disconcerting than 
to have the IQ’s of those pupils stampeded 
up and down by all sorts of circumstances. 
If the IQ could be raised ten points by a 
course in elementary algebra, or lowered 
ten points by a package of cigarettes a 
day, it would pass from the list of profes- 


‘Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wis 


H. H. Ryan’ 


sional considerata to be classified as one 
of capricious Nature’s unaccountable 
phenomena, like the Aurora Borealis and 
the Wisconsin weather. 

But fluctuations do show themselves. A 
number of years ago, as a part of the 
intelligence-testing activities of the Uni- 
versity of California a number of pupils 
were labelled “superior.” E. A. Lincoln 
reports the results of testing 109 of those 
superior children after intervals of from 
five to eight years. He finds an astonish- 
ing amount of variation from the original 
IQ’s. There are more losses than gains. 
Twenty pupils dropped from above IQ 
120 to below 110, and so had to be re- 
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classified as “average” children. One is in- 
clined to wonder whether the California 
sunshine had induced in these children a 
kind of early forced growth which did not 
represent a permanent advance. 

Anna Engel reports a study of 185 boys 
and 91 girls who were mental defectives. 
These children were tested when they 
entered Detroit special classes, and when 
they left those classes after periods of 
various lengths, averaging about five years. 
Twenty-one per cent of the boys and 37 
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per cent of the girls had a falling 1Q of 
more than ten points. None of the girls, 
but 37 per cent of the boys, increased their 
intelligence by ten points. Some of the 
1Q’s dropped more than twenty points. 
The evidence suggests that the original 
mentally defective condition was in many 
cases a phase of a progressive deteriora- 
tion. 

A British writer studied a number of 
children who were moyed from bad living 
conditions to a more favorable environ- 
ment, as a part of the government program 
of slum clearance. The slum clearance 
group, and a control group which remained 
in the old environment, were tested before 
moving and after an interval of a year and 
a half. When the data were so handled as 
to eliminate the influence of changes in 
chronological age, the slum clearance 
group were found to have made small but 
consistent progress in reading and arith- 
metical abilities, and in mentality, while 
the control group made none. 

Hartson concludes that college training 
increases the IQ. He finds that students 
who originally made low scores showed the 
greatest improvement; and that the in- 
crease in the number of points scored on 
the test is to be credited largely to the 
major field of the student’s college ex- 
periences. 

Williamson and Rundquist present evi- 
dence to suggest that as time goes on the 
intelligence of the typical high-school 
senior and college freshman increases; that 
is, the college freshman today is more in- 
telligent than the college freshman of four 
years ago. This ought to gratify some of 
the more moody professors. 

In general, the evidence indicates that 
change in IQ is possible in almost any case 
and does occur in many cases. Strangely 
enough, the greatest changes in mentality 
seem to result from physical changes in 
the environment or in the body of the in- 
dividual. The most obvious bodily changes 
which accompany loss in IQ occur else- 
where than in the central nervous system: 
gland activity, general nutrition, etc. 

With regard to the effect of mental ex- 
perience on the IQ, the case is much clearer 
for loss in IQ than for gain. We do not 
know whether improved mental experience 
raises the IQ. We do know that improved 
mental experience may improve the mani- 
festation of the IQ, may raise the IQ rat- 
ing which comes from a mentality test. 
Whether this represents a fundamental 
change in the central nervous system or 
merely an increased skill in responding to 
a test, we do not yet know. 

What is more important still for our 
purposes, we know that for an overwhelm- 
ing majority of junior-high-school pupils 
the IQ remains relatively constant and 
hence reliable for many essential uses. 
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We cannot take time here to discuss one 
very fascinating subject——-the ways in 
which bright pupils differ from slow pupils 
in their learning behavior. This writer is 
convinced that there are differences about 
which we at present know very little. Some 
thinkers in this field, like Clifford Woody 
are very skeptical and wary on this sub- 
ject, and hasten to emphasize the fact that 
differences in intelligence are differences 
in degree rather than kind. But practically 
these two kinds of difference are not un- 
related. For example, the difference between 
bantam-weight boxers and heavyweights 
is one of degree. But under certain condi- 
tions that difference in degree may pro- 
duce a categorical difference. If you put 
the two into the same ring, they presently 
become categorically different in that one 
is vertical and the other is horizontal. If a 
party of 100 men attempt to ford a stream 
which is five and a half feet deep, some 
may wade if they like and others must 
take to swimming. If ten ice fishermen are 
set adrift on an ice floe by unfriendly 
winds, a few hours of exposure may con- 
vert the degree differences in bodily vigor 
into categorical differences. Some may be 
alive when rescued, and others may be 
dead, which should be categorical enough 
to suit anyone. 


Adapting Learning to Different Types 

These analogies prove nothing about in- 
telligence; but they serve to remind us of 
the principle that differences in degree, in 
any human trait may, through impact 
upon human problems, produce differences 
in kind. 

Therefore, we should not be satisfied 
with the simple statement that bright 
pupils differ from slow pupils only in de- 
gree. We should assume that there are very 
probably some very real categorical differ- 
ences, secondary but unmistakable, which 
should be discovered in order that we may 
deal more intelligently with bright and 
dull, and do more for them. In recent an- 
nouncements of proposed changes in high- 
school procedure in the Chicago school 
system, it is set forth that the dull-pupil 
problem will be attacked in full force. 
This is good news. Success in this venture 
will be dependent in the main upon two 
factors: the ability of the teachers and 
their leaders to find out how slow pupils 
differ from bright pupils in their ways of 
learning; and the willingness of all con- 
cerned to break with tradition in setting 
up a new kind of curriculum. 

It is a little difficult to know why we 
have made as little progress as we have in 
this direction. We are somewhat like the 
baseball player, who got to first base 
through being hit by a pitched ball, and 
then refused to venture farther until some- 
one knocked the ball over the fence. We 
know how to identify bright pupils and 
slow pupils, but as yet we have done very 
little about suiting the learning program 
to divergent types. Every man and woman 
who works in a junior high school has an 
opportunity to increase our competence 
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with respect to this problem. The fact that 
so much of our progress in this direction 
comes from experimentation in the class- 
room makes the teacher, rather than the 
professor or the administrator, the pivotal 
character. 


Typical Uses of 1Q 

I should like now to offer two examples 
of the uses to which we may put the IQ 
in the junior high school. No reference 
will be made to certain other important 
adaptations, such as ability grouping. The 
two uses selected are both based upon the 
predictive function of the IQ. 

The Pearson coefficient of correlation 
between IQ and school marks in academic 
subjects ranges from about .50 to .70. 
Errors in testing, errors in marking, and 
lack of sufficient number of cases prevent 
a higher figure. It is probable that the 
actual dependence of scholarship upon in- 
telligence is better represented by a coeffi- 
cient between .70 and .80. 

It is logical and possible therefore to set 
up, for any school, standards of scholar- 
ship based on intelligence. These are not 
theoretical or presumptive, but empirical. 
In order to know what to expect of an 
eighth-grade boy of IQ 110, for example, 
we simply find out what eighth-grade boys 
of this intelligence have been doing on the 
average. Let us suppose that in the Smith- 
ville Junior High School, boys of IQ 110 
make, on the average, 1.60 grade points; 
this is based upon an allowance of three 
points for an A, two points for a B, one 
for a C, none for a D, and minus one for 
a failure. This 1.60 may be regarded as a 
standard for the eighth-grade boys of IQ 
110. And, let it be said parenthetically, it 
is necessary to have one set of standard 
for boys, and another for girls. It is almost 
universally true that, IQ for IQ, girls get 
higher grades in the secondary school than 
boys. Also, standards set up in one school 
are not usually valid in another school. 

Now if there are 10 boys of IQ 110 in 
the present eighth grade, it is not to be 
expected that all will naturally make a 
grade point average of 1.60, nor that any 
amount of guidance will focus them all at 
that level. To begin with, errors of testing, 
marking, etc., cause considerable variation 
and so make the standard itself at best an 
approximation. So in using it we must not 
cut too fine a line. 

But let us assume for the moment that 
our statistical procedures are all exactly 
correct, and that grade point average 1.60 
is exactly the standard for eighth-grade 
boys of IQ 110. Will these present ten 
boys then all make a grade point average 
of 1.60? 

We all know from experience that no 
such thing is to be expected. The ten grade 
point averages will scatter over quite a 
range above and below this norm. They 
may run something like this: 2.40; 2.12: 
1.81; 1.68; 1.60; 1.54; 1.32; 1.11; .98: 
42. 

Now this spread of the actual perform- 
ances above and below the predicted per- 
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formance is regarded by some as a failure 
of prediction, and is seized upon as a 
means of discrediting the whole intellig- 
ence-quotient concept. ‘What good,” say 
the skeptics, “is a predictive index which 
doesn't predict any more reliably than 
that? What good does it do us to predict 
a grade point average of 1.60 and have it 
turn out to be only .42?” 

Here is the answer to that question as 
I see it: If eighth-grade boys of IQ 110 
in Smithville Junior High School usually 
make a 1.60 grade point average, and Sam 
Jones (IQ 110) of Smithville eighth grade 
consistently makes .42, there are influences 
at work upon Sam Jones which pull him 
below his natural level. This unfavorable 
difference of 1.12, which may be called 
“negative disparity” represents not a fail- 
ure of prediction but rather the influence 
of factors other than intelligence. The ex- 
perience of the speaker in cases of this 
kind has indicated that there is usually 
one major cause of such an abject failure; 
and that when this cause has been found 
and eliminated by systematic treatment, 
improvement results, which brings the 
pupil’s performance up near the predicted 
level. 

In the same way, we find Tom Brown 
working far above the prediction. He 
makes a grade point average of 2.40, which 
represents a positive disparity of .80. What 
does this mean? It means that there are 
favorable influences in his life which raise 
him to a higher level of achievement than 
we have expected of him. His case inter- 
ests us because, if we can discover what 
those favorable influences are, we shall 
have a clue to constructive and remedial 
guidance procedures. 

How shall this technique be applied to 
junior-high-school work? First, let the 
homeroom adviser, each time the report 
cards are sent home, compute the disparity 
of each of his advisees on the basis of the 
current report. The principal's office should 
furnish the adviser a set of norms from 
which he can determine what is normally 
to be expected of each pupil. A guidance 
chart like that shown (see illustration) will 
enable the adviser to arrange the figures 
in systematic order. Opposite each pupil’s 
name are shown his IQ and the predicted 
grade point average. Then in successive 
columns are shown the achieved grade 
point average and disparity for each 
marking period. The cases which are most 
in need of guidance are clearly shown by 
a survey of the disparities. The one or two 
or three cases of greatest negative disparity 
are, of course, the pupils who are falling 
farthest below what they could accomplish. 
They should have immediate attention. 
This attention, as indicated a moment ago, 
should not take the direction of scolding 
or punishment, but should rather aim at a 
diagnosis a discovery of the cause or 
causes of the failure. 

The second of the two uses of the IQ 
as a predictive instrument has to do with 
group performance, as contrasted with the 
individual performance which we _ have 
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been discussing. In a school system where 
two or three junior high schools are trib- 
utary to one senior high school, the teach- 
ers of each of these junior high schools are 
interested to know whether their graduates 
do as well as they should in the senior 
high school. Here again, if the office of the 
senior high school will furnish a set of 
norms to show how grade point average 
corresponds to IQ in the senior high school, 
the showing of the individual, the home- 
room group, and the entire product of the 
given junior high school can be evaluated. 
If the average disparity of the Roosevelt 
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Junior High School graduates in the senior- 
high-school work is always positive, one 
reasonable hypothesis is that the Roose- 
velt Junior High School is helping its 
pupils to get full return upon their ability. 
If the average disparity of the Roosevelt 
Junior High School graduates in senior- 
high-school work is always negative, then 
that junior high school should set out to 
find the influence which causes the defi- 
ciency, and do something about it. 

A great deal of our confusion about the 
IQ has arisen from the “‘all-or-none”’ state 
of mind which some persons have assumed 
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about it. These people will have none of it 
unless it can qualify as a panacea. We 
would better resign ourselves to the realiz- 
ation that we shall never have a single 
push button with which to solve all our 
problems, but that progress will come 
rather from painstaking exploration of all 
promising discoveries. The IQ tells us 
something about the capacity of the in- 
dividual’s central nervous system for learn- 
ing certain kinds of things. In so doing it 
simplifies the problem of guidance and en- 
ables us to focus our attack where it is 
most needed. 


Public Hearings on 
School Budgets in the United States 


Public hearings on school budgets re- 
present one of the democratic procedures 
of American education. In the field of 
school finance they offer the public an op- 
portunity to participate in the formulation 
of plans concerning the amount and ex- 
penditure of school funds. 

There is very little written material con- 
cerning school budget hearings. Only a few 
textbooks in school finance even mention 
them. Until the writer undertook the study 
here reported, only one research study’ had 
been made which dealt entirely with 
budget hearings. 


The Problem 

What is the present status and effect of 
public hearings on school budgets in the 
United States? To what extent have the 
people of our nation actively participated 
in school budgeting? What effect, if any, 
have school-budget hearings had on school 
budgets? How many states according to 
law are required to hold public-school- 
budget hearings? Are school-budget hear- 
ings of any value? These are questions 
which constitute the problem considered 
in this paper.* This problem may be div- 
ided into four divisons: 

1. The analysis of state laws requiring 
public hearings on school budgets. 

2. The trend in the enactment of public- 
school-budget-hearing laws. 

3. The preparation for, the response to, 
and the method of conducting public hear- 
ings on school budgets. 

4. The effect and evaluation of public 
hearings on school budgets. 

In studying the problems it seems nec- 
essary to limit the consideration to the 
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state provisions for school-budget hearings. 
Local, city and municipal charter or stat- 
ute provisions concerning such hearings 
need not be considered since education is 
legally a state function. 


How Was the Problem Solved? 


In order to determine the different types 
and provisions of state school-budget-hear- 
ing laws, the latest printed copies of the 
state school laws or their supplements were 
obtained and analyzed. 

A survey sheet was sent to each state 
superintendent of education. These survey 
sheets furnished information which served 
as a check on the interpretations made of 
the school laws; furnished the dates of en- 
actment of school-budget-hearing laws: 
gave the organized forces or agencies re- 
sponsible for the enactment of these laws, 
and furnished the judgments of state 
school administrators concerning the effi- 
cacy of holding budget hearings. 

Information regarding the preparation 
for, the effect of, and the method of con- 
ducting school-budget hearings was ob- 
tained from survey sheets sent to 605 su- 
perintendents in selected cities. Of these, 
299 survey sheets were returned by city 
superintendents in cities of 2,500 popula- 
tion and upward. In most cases these 
survey sheets were in the hands of the su- 
perintendent prior to holding the 1936—37 
budget hearing. 


The Findings 

States Having School-Budget-Hearing 
Laws. Twenty-five states have enacted 
some type of school-budget-hearing law. In 
addition, eight other states* carry out a 
procedure similar to school-budget hear- 
ings. Thirteen states require hearings to be 
held in all school districts of the state, 
while twelve states require them in only 


Delaware, Massachusetts, Michigan 
Mississippi. Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vermont, and 
West Virginia 


‘These states are 


certain or specified districts. Table I in- 
dicates this information in tabular form ac- 
cording to states. 
TABLE I. States Having School-Budget- 
Hearing Laws 
States Having Some Type of School-Budget- 
Hearing Law 


California New Mexico 


Colorado New York 
Connecticut North Dakota 
Idaho Ohio 

Illinois Oregon 
Indiana Rhode Island 
lowa Texas 

Kansas Utah 
Minnesota Virginia 
Montana Washington 
Nebraska Wisconsin 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
States Requiring Budget Hearings in All 
School Districts 


Wyoming 


Connecticut New Mexico 
Indiana Ohio 

Kansas Oregon 
Montana Utah 


Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
States Requiring Budget Hearings in Only Certain 
or Specified School Districts 

New York 

North Dakota 


Virginia 
Washington 


California 
Colorado 


Idaho Rhode Island 
Illinois Texas 
Iowa Wisconsin 


Minnesota Wvoming 


Types of Laws. There are three differ- 
ent types of school-budget-hearing laws. 
One which requires that a special meeting 
be held for a hearing on the school budget. 
A second which requires that the school 
budget receive a hearing at the annual 
school meeting, and third a law which re- 
quires that the school budget receive a 
hearing in conjunction with the hearing on 
the municipal budget. Table II shows the 
states having the different types of laws. 

Provisions of Laws. Sixteen states re- 
quire that the school budget be published, 
and 22 states require publication of notice 
concerning the holding of the hearing. Six- 
teen states require that the hearing be 
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TABLE Il. Types of State School-Budget- 
Hearing Laws 
Special Meeting Type of Lau 


California New York (City 
Colorado School Districts) 
Illinois North Dakota 
Indiana Ohio 

Iowa Oregon 

Kansas® Texas 

Montana Utah 


New Mexico Washington 
innual School Meeting Type of Lax 


Idaho! New Jersey? (Ar 

Kansas? (Common- ticle VII schools) 
school and rural New York? (Union 
high-school dis- free and central 
tricts) school districts) 


Minnesota? Wisconsin? 


Wyoming? 

Municipal Hearing Type of Lax 
Connecticut New Jersey (Article 
New Hampshire VI schools 

Rhode Island 
Virginia 
‘Budget is submitted but not voted on 
*Budget is submitted and also voted on 
%All school districts except common-school and rura 
high-school districts 


held before the school board or other gov- 
erning body of the taxing district. The 
other 9 states require that the hearing be 
held before some special budget or finance 
board or commission. Nine states require 
that the hearing be held before the begin- 
ning of the school fiscal year. Six states 
make satisfactory provision for school- 
budget and hearing publicity. None of the 
laws require that the hearing be held be- 
fore the beginning of the school fiscal year 
and also that adequate publicity be given 
the budget and its hearing. This means 
that none of the state school-budget-hear- 
ing laws that now exist are wholly ade- 
quate. 

Trend in the Enactment of Laws. Sixty 
per cent of the state school-budget-hearing 
laws have been enacted within the past 15 
years. The tendency to establish such laws 
has been positively accelerated since the 
economic depression of 1929. During the 
past 6 years more laws or attempts to 
enact such laws have been made than in 
any period of 10 years previously. The 
trend in the enactment of such laws has 
been to establish a law which requires that 
a special meeting be called for the hearing 
on the school budget. Table III indicates 
the time of enactment of school-budget- 
hearing laws. 


TABLE III. Time of Enactment of School- 
Budget-Hearing Laws 
Law Enacted 
or Attempt Made’ 


Number 
of States 


Before 1910 8 
1910-1919 1 
1920-1929 8 
1930-1936 11 


The leading organized forces or agencies 
supporting the enactment of public-school- 
budget-hearing laws were taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations, organized business and industry, 
chambers of commerce, and educational 
associations. 

Preparation for Hearings. A majority 
of city school superintendents make exten- 
sive preparation of materials to be used in 


‘Four states have made unsuccessful attempts to enact 


school-budget-hearing laws. One state did not report date 
of enactment of budget-hearing law 
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defending the budget at its hearing. News- 
paper publication of the budget and notice 
of its hearing has been the method of pub- 
licity mostly used by school administra- 
tors. The most successful methods in ad- 
vertising the school budget and its hearing 
have been: lectures given on the budget 
before business and civic organizations; in- 
terviews held with interested citizens; and 
newspaper articles and editorials explain- 
ing the proposed budget. 

Response to Hearings. The response to 
school-budget hearings was not good. Ap- 
proximately one third of all city school 
districts failed to have 100 per cent attend- 
ance of school officials at the budget hear- 
ing, A total of 66.4 per cent of all school 
districts in 1936 had three or fewer citizens 
present at their budget hearings. One half 
of the districts had no one present; the 
mean or average attendance was 27 citi- 
zens per hearing. The public in 1936 failed 
to take advantage of its opportunity to 
participate in school budgeting. Because 
of the poor response, school-budget hear- 
ings in a majority of school districts have 
been of little or no value. 

Considering the persons which attended 
school-budget hearings in 1936, four fifths 
or more of them did not represent organ- 
ized forces or agencies but were citizens 
merely interested in school budgeting. Two 
thirds of the citizens attending the hear- 
ings, attended them to have the budget 
explained or to voice approval of the 
budget. 

The Budget Hearing. The budget hear- 
ings in most cases were conducted and 
presided over by school district officials. 
The cost of conducting the hearings was 
relatively small, the mean cost being $12.09 
and the median cost $5 per hearing. Ap- 
proximately one half of all city school 
districts conducted their hearings without 
official ceremony, the hearing consisting of 
merely answering any questions asked con- 
cerning the budget. A total of 51.6 per cent 
of all school districts held their budget 
hearings after the beginning of the school 
fiscal year. 

Effect of Hearings. Sckool-budget hear- 
ings had little direct effect on school budg- 
ets. Ninety and six tenths per cent of all 
city school districts in 1936 made no 
changes in the school budget as a result 
of the hearing. Of changes made, there 
were twice as many increases in the budget 
as decreases. 

Value of Hearings. State school super- 
intendents, with the exception of one, re- 
plied that the present school-budget-hear- 
ing laws are operating as was originally in- 
tended that they should operate. Accord- 
ing to the judgments of 66.7 per cent of 
city school and state school superintend- 
ents, public-school-budget hearings are 


desirable. 

Even though state school-budget-hear- 
ing laws are deficient in their provisions, 
some school districts fail to obey these in- 
adequate laws. Eight and nine tenths per 
cent to 35.8 per cent of all school districts 
in 1936 failed to obey certain items of 
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state school-budget-hearing laws. Such a 
procedure made the hearings quite ineffec- 
tive, and as a result they were of little 
direct value. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations are 
made concerning school-budget hearings: 

1. School-budget-hearing laws should be 
changed, if necessary, to include adequate 
provisions for the publicity of the school 
budget and its public hearing. 

2. These laws should provide for hold- 
ing school-budget hearings in advance of 
the beginning of the school fiscal year. 

3. School boards and administrators 
should make a decided effort to arouse 
public interest in school-budget hearings. 
This effort to be exerted primarily along 
the following lines: (a) giving lectures on 
the school budget before business and civic 
organizations; (6) holding interviews 
with citizens; (c) publishing newspaper ar- 
ticles and editorials concerning the pro- 
posed school budget. 

4. School-budget hearings should be 
conducted in a businesslike and educa- 
tional manner. 

5. School boards and administrators 
should take an active interest in school- 
budget hearings. They should be present 
at the budget hearing and should see that 
the provisions of the state school law re- 
quiring such hearings are carried out. 


NICHOLAS COUNTY ADMINISTRATIVE 
SYSTEM 

The public schools of Nicholas County, W. Va 
have enjoyed the benefits of a complete 1eorgani 
zation of the county school administration. When 
the present board of education took office in 
1935, the superintendent of schools, Mr. L. O 
Bobbitt, was made chief executive officer with 
the responsibility of organizing the instructional 
program and of directing all school activities 
The board of education formulates all general 
policies from its offices in Summersville and 
passes upon all recommendations and executive 
acts of the superintendent. The latter recom- 
mends the employment, transfer, and dismissal 
of teachers and of the nonteaching personnel, 
including clerks, etc. Sixty schools manned by 
231 teachers are operated 

The board has adopted the policy of employ 
ing only teachers with two years or more col 
lege training and standard normal certificates 
As an effective element in the in-service training 
of teachers, sectional meetings are held monthly 
for the study and discussion of rural social and 
economic problems and of teaching methods 
The meetings have resulted in developing ap 
preciation of the difficulties of rural people and 
have made the teaching more practical. In 
cidentally, a great deal of good will between the 
communities and the schools has been built up 
An expression of the co-operative spirit which 
exists was the library campaign held in Novem 
ber and December, 1936, when 2,200 books were 
ordered and paid for by parents and teachers 
for rural schools 

The county employs no attendance officer. The 
teachers are expected to handle truancy problems 
through vitalized teaching and where home visita 
tion is necessary to secure parental co-operation 

Building repairs and maintenance problems 
are handled by two mechanics who are employed 
the year round. The men travel in a well-equipped 
Dodge truck, which carries tools and materials 
ind which makes all deliveries of supplies and 
equipment. A central warehouse is maintained 
The supplies and books are bought on an annual 
contract 
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New Jersey Tenure 
Decisions During the Depression 


During the recent depression, numerous 
opportunities have been afforded to test 
the effectiveness of the New Jersey teacher 
tenure law. Since the enactment of the 
first teacher tenure law in New Jersey in 
1909, which applies to all school districts 
in the state, progress throughout the 
United States in enacting teacher tenure 
laws has been very slow. At present only 
one other state has an indefinite tenure 
law which applies to all the teachers. This 
is the Louisiana law which was enacted in 
1936. According to the September, 1936, 
Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, A Handbook on Teacher 
Tenure, more than one half of all the 
teachers in the United States in 1936 were 
employed on the “hire-and-fire” plan. Of 
all the teachers employed, 23 per cent were 
under “indefinite” or “permanent” tenure 
laws. 

Before showing how the New Jersey 
tenure law has operated in recent years, 
its principal provisions are summarized. 
These are: a proper teacher’s certificate; a 
three years’ probationary period; no dis- 
missal or deduction in salary except for 
inefficiency, incapacity, conduct unbecom- 
ing a teacher, or other just cause; dismissal 
permitted for a natural diminution in the 
number of pupils, but not by reason of 
residence, age, sex, marriage, race, reli- 
gion, or political affiliation; a procedure 
for removal providing for written charges, 
notice, a hearing before the local board 
with the right of counsel; an appeal to the 
state commissioner of education, a further 
appeal to the state board of education, and 
then to the courts; the removing agency 
is the local board of education. 


Operation of Tenure Law by 
Decisions 

Since the enactment of the New Jersey 
tenure law in 1909, numerous efforts have 
been made to repeal the law. In 1923 a 
repealer was introduced into the New 
Jersey Senate. A hearing was called on the 
bill. It occurred to me to study the deci- 
sions of appealed cases, in order to prove 
whether it was true or false that it was 
impossible for school boards to obtain a 
favorable decision under the New Jersey 
tenure act. This study revealeti that dur- 
ing the period 1909 through June 4, 1923, 
31 tenure cases had been appealed from 
the decisions of the local school boards. 
Of these, 16 cases had been decided in 
favor of the board; 15 cases in favor of 
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the teacher. It is interesting to note that 
since then the number of decisions in favor 
of the board and those in favor of the 
teacher remain about evenly divided.* 
Whether the New Jersey tenure law is 
operating at present is revealed by a recent 
study which I made of appealed tenure 
cases. During the 14-year period from 1909 
to 1923, 31 cases were appealed; during 
the four “depression years,’ 1933 to 
March 1, 1937, 46 cases were appealed 
from the decisions of the local board. Sev- 
eral of these cases involved large groups 
of dismissed teachers. From 1909 up to 
the present time about 125 cases have been 
appealed. 


Factors Affecting the Operation 

of the Law 

Since 1933 several amendments and 
two important decisions have been factors 
affecting the operation of the New Jersey 
tenure law. The first amendment to the 
law was made in 1934 to clarify the pro- 
bationary period. This amendment per- 
mitted a construction that in some in- 
stances would shorten the probationary 
period of three consecutive years. Conse- 
quently, the law was amended again in 
1935, so that the act provides that teach- 
ers employed for three consecutive cal- 
endar years or beginning work on the 
fourth consecutive academic year have 
tenure protection. 

The second factor was a most important 
test case which was decided by the Court 
of Errors and Appeals on September 28, 
1933. This was the case: Seidel v. Board 
of Education of Ventnor City, et al. The 
case decided that tenure teachers “may 
not be dismissed for reasons of economy 
while other teachers not so _ protected, 
whose assignments such teacher is com- 
petent to fill, are retained under employ- 
ment.”’ Quoting from the opinion rend- 
ered by the Supreme Court: ‘Granting 
that apart from the statute, a school board 
may in the interest of economy reduce 
the number of teachers, the protection 
afforded by the statute would be little 
more than a gesture if such board were 
held entitled to make that reduction by 
selecting for discharge teachers exempt by 
law therefrom, and retaining the nonex- 
empt. If such reduction is to be made at 
all, and a place remains which the exempt 
teacher is qualified to fill. such teacher is 
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entitled to that place as against the reten- 
tion of a teacher not protected by the 
statute.” 

The third factor was the third amend- 
ment to the Tenure Act which was intro- 
duced in 1935 to protect supervising prin- 
cipals, principals, and teachers who were 
dismissed for reasons of economy. This 
amendment is known as the Burke Priority 
Reinstatement Amendment. It provides 
that dismissals due to decrease in number 
of pupils must begin with those of least 
service. Dismissed teachers are to be 
placed on preferred eligibility lists in order 
of length of service for re-employment. 

The fourth factor affecting the opera- 
tion of the New Jersey law was the result 
of the serious financial conditions existing 
in most of the municipalities of the state. 
Chapter 12, Laws of 1933, was one of a 
series of laws enacted, which premised that 
“due to economic conditions, an emergency 
exists which requires that the board of 
education of every school district in this 
State be enabled to fix and determine, by 
resolution, the amount of salary or compen- 
sation, to be paid to officers and employees 
of and persons holding positions in any 
such school district. ws 

As the teachers’ tenure act reads as fol- 
lows: “No principal or teacher shall be 
dismissed or subjected to reduction of sal- 
ary in said school district except for in- 
efficiency, incapacity, conduct unbecoming 
a teacher or other just cause, etc.,”’ the 
purpose of the 1933 law was to authorize 
boards of education to reduce teachers’ 
salaries, and to forbid the granting of sal- 
ary increments for the year July 1, 1933 
to July 1, 1934. In order to maintain status 
in the state teachers’ pension and annuity 
fund, and not to violate the tenure provi- 
sion as to salary reduction, many teachers 
throughout the state voluntarily agreed to 
contribute the reduction, and continued to 
pay into the pension fund on the basis of 
the contractual salary. Similar laws to the 
1933 Act were passed in 1934, 1935, 1936. 
Up to the present time in 1937, this salary 
reduction legislation has not been enacted 
for the present year. Nevertheless, many 
teachers have been requested to voluntarily 
contribute various percentages of their 
contractual salaries for the year 1937-38. 

The fifth factor was the outcome of the 
salary reduction act. This was the first 
teacher tenure case in New Jersey ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The decision was rendered on March 1, 
1937. This is the most important tenure 
decision, as its interpretation of the con- 
stitutional stafas of the New Jersey law 
applies to all “permanent” or “indefinite” 
tenyre acts. 
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Two cases were instituted by a group 
of 90 West New York, N. J., principals 
and teachers. One case was an individual 
case: Phelps v. Board of Education of the 
Town of West New York, et al., the other 
case was a group case: Lucy Askam, et 
al., v. Board of Education of the Town of 
West New York, et al. They claimed that 
Chapter 12, Laws of 1933, was a violation 
of constitutional rights on two grounds: 
first, confiscation of property without due 
process of law; second, violation of con- 
tract. They maintained that since teachers 
were contractual workers as distinguished 
from civil service and ordinary public em- 
ployees, the 1909 tenure act became part 
of the teacher’s contract, since tenure was 
nothing more than a continuance, by law, 
of the contract in force. The Commissioner 
of Education and the State Board of Edu- 
cation refused to rule on the constitutional- 
ity of the 1933 act. The appellants applied 
for certiorari from the state supreme court. 
The writs were issued, and, after hearing, 
the court affirmed the action of the educa- 
tional authorities. The court of errors and 
appeals affirmed the judgment upon the 
opinion of the supreme court. The United 
States Supreme Court ruled on the merits 
of the case, affirming the decision of the 
lower courts. The suit involved millions of 
dollars, which had been deducted from 
teachers’ salaries since 1933. 

Quoting from the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court: “The position of 
the appellants is that by virtue of the Act 
of 1909 three years of service under con- 
tract confer upon an employee of a school 
district a contractual status indefinite in 
duration which the legislature is powerless 
to alter or to authorize the board of edu- 
cation to alter. The Supreme Court holds 
that the Act of 1909 ‘established a legisla- 
tive status for teachers, but we fail to see 
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that it established a contractual one that 
the legislature may not modify. . . . The 
status of tenure teachers, while in one 
sense perhaps contractual, is in essence de- 
pendent on a statute, like that of the in- 
cumbent of a statutory office, which the 
legislature at will may abolish, or whose 
emoluments it may change.’ 

“This court is not bound by the decision 
of a state court as to the existence and 
terms of a contract, the obligation of which 
is asserted to be impaired, but where a 
statute is claimed to create a contractual 
right we give weight to the construction of 
the statute by the courts of the state. 
Here those courts have concurred in hold- 
ing that the act of 1909 did not amount to 
a legislative contract with the teachers of 
the state and did not become a term of the 
contracts entered into with employees by 
boards of education. Unless these views 
are palpably erroneous we should accept 
them. 

“Although after the expiration of the 
first three years of service the employee 
continued in his then position and at his 
then compensation unless and until pro- 
moted or given an increase in salary for a 
succeeding year, we find nothing in the 
record to indicate that the board was 
bound by contract with the teacher for 
more than the current year. The employee 
assumed no binding obligation to remain 
in service beyond that term. Although the 
act of 1909 prohibited the board, a crea- 
ture of the state, from reducing the teach- 
er’s salary or discharging him without 
cause, we agree with the courts below that 
this was but a regulation of the conduct 
of the board and not a term of a con- 
tinuing contract of indefinite duration with 
the individual teacher.’’* 


‘Supreme Court of the United States, Nos. 454, 455 
October Term. 1936 
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Evaluating the Tenure Law 

The value of the New Jersey tenure act 
has been demostrated during the past four 
years by the variety of cases which have 
been appealed. Some of these cases in- 
cluded large groups of teachers, who were 
dismissed by the closing of schools for 
economic reasons by showing decreases in 
the number of pupils. A study of 46 ap- 
pealed tenure cases from 1933 through 
March 1, 1937, shows a wide range in the 
nature of the cases.° The cases were as 
follows: dimunition of pupils, 21 cases; 
continuously employed less than 3 cal- 
endar years in the same district, 9 cases; 
conduct unbecoming a teacher and ineffi- 
ciency, 5 cases; eight other causes, 11 
cases. A tabulation of the cases based on 
the final appeal shows that in the large 
majority of New Jersey tenure cases the 
decisions are determined finally by the 
state educational authorities. Out of these 
46 cases, 36 were decided by either the 
Commissioner of Education or the State 
Board of Education; 8 cases by the su- 
preme court; 1 case by the court of errors 
and appeals; and, 1 case by the United 
States Supreme Court. This reveals that 
78 per cent of all these appealed cases were 
decided finally by the state educational 
authorities. Further these 46 cases show 
that 21 cases were decided in favor of the 
board of education, 21 cases in favor of 
the teacher, and 4 cases were not decided 
finally. This maintains the record estab- 
lished since the enactment of the law that 
school boards and teachers in New Jersey 
have about an equal opportunity of win- 
ning a favorable decision in an appealed 
tenure case. 


‘Copies of decisions available for study through 
courtesy of Charles J. Strahan, Assistant Commissioner of 


Education, State of New Jersey. 


Long-Term Maintenance of School Plants 


Any consideration of a long-term main- 
tenance policy entails a definite scientific 
description of just what is meant by the 
term ‘Maintenance of School Plant.” 
From the accounting standpoint, two use- 
ful official definitions are available. The 
United States Office of Education recom- 
mends: 

Maintenance of School Plant. Under this head should 
be included all expenditures made for the restoration of 
any piece of property (grounds, buildings, or equipment) 
to its original condition of completeness of efficiency. This 
includes the repair of buildings and upkeep of grounds 
and repairs and replacement of old or worn-out equip- 


ment. Include cost of labor and materials incident to the 
repair of buildings, including painting and glazing, and 


tMr. Cunliff is supervisor of construction for the board 
of education of Los Angeles. He has had broad experi- 
ence in developing standards and improved practices for 
the extensive reconstruction and repair work made neces- 
sary by the Field Act enacted by the California legis- 
lature after the earthquake of 1933. 


D. D. Cunliff* 


to repair of plumbing, lighting, heating, and ventilating 
equipment. Do not include expenditures for improvement 
of grounds in the nature of permanent equipment, altera- 
tion of old buildings, such as tearing out walls, enlarg- 
ing rooms, building of additions, putting in partitions, 
nor for additions to equipment, all of which should be 
included under “Capital Outlay.’ 


The State of California is more specific 
in the definition offered by the State De- 


partment of Education: 

Maintenance of Plant. Include all expense of (a) 
maintenance or repair of grounds; (5) repair of build- 
ings. including general maintenance work on _ buildings, 
heating and ventilating equipment, plumbing equipment, 
etc., and reconstruction expense which does not add to 
the inventory valuation of the physical plant; painting, 
roofing, termite control, etc.; (c) repair of equipment, 
including furniture, instructional equipment, ground 
equipment, office equipment, mechanics’ equipment (autos, 
clocks, mowers, etc.), and (d) replacement of equipment 
(as indicated in [c] above).* 


2Bulletin No 24, 1928, U. Ss. Office of Education 
3Classification of School District Expenditures, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 


The foregoing statements are primarily 
rules for accounting rather than true defi- 
nitions for the school executive. They are 
not even consistent in that they classify 
the replacement of worn-out furniture as a 
proper maintenance charge, while the cost 
of replacing a worn-out building is not. 

More practical definitions are those of 
Dr. Ward G. Reeder, who holds that 
“maintenance refers to keeping the school 
plant (that is, the site, building, and equip- 
ment) at its original state of repair as fully 
as possible,”* and Harry P. Smith, who 
broadly defines “maintenance as_ that 
phase of school administration that is con- 
cerned with keeping the physical plant 


‘Reeder, Ward G 
System, Boston, 1929. 


Business Administration of a School 
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available without interruption for educa- 
tional service when schools are in session.’”® 

For the purpose of this discussion, the 
term ‘Maintenance of School Plant’ is 
considered as (1) Repairs, or the act of 
keeping, as nearly as possible, the individ- 
ual units of the school plant in their orig- 
inal state of operating efficiency through- 
out their entire useful lives; and (2) Re- 
placement, or the act of reproducing those 
individual units of the school plant which 
have reached the end of their useful lives. 


Repair Compared with Replacement 

The distinction between repairs and re- 
placement is, at times, difficult to deter- 
mine. A technical viewpoint in accord with 
commercial practice is to consider at all 
times complete operating units such as 
buildings, desks, lathes, etc. Complete 
operating units are generally composed of 
a number of individual elements with vary- 
ing useful lives, some of which must, of 
necessity, be replaced one or more times 
before the useful life of the entire unit has 
expired. A building with a useful life of 
fifty years may have a composition roof 
with a life of twenty years. The replace- 
ment of this element (the roof) at the ex- 
piration of its useful life is an item of 
repair, while the replacement of the entire 
building at the end of its useful life is not. 
Similarly, the replacement of a damaged 
desk top is repair, while the replacement 
of the entire worn-out desk is not. In gen- 
eral, it may be stated that any work per- 
formed on an individual operating unit of 
the school plant, not involving the actual 
replacement of the unit, should be con- 
sidered as repairs, but that the complete 
replacement of an individual operating 
unit, however small, should be considered 
as replacement. 

No line of demarcation exists between 
maintenance of school plant and operation 
of school plant. Custodians in the course 
of their usual duties perform many opera- 
tions which might technically be consid- 
ered maintenance. For example, the clean- 
ing of linoleum floor covering is incident to 
the normal operation of the plant, while the 
periodic waxing of the same linoleum par- 
takes of the nature of maintenance in that 
the operation is to a large extent a repair or 
act of restoring the linoleum to its original 
condition. Similar situations exist in the 
upkeep of maple flooring, adjustment of 
hardware, adjustment of mechanical sys- 
tems, etc. For practical reasons, it may be 
stated that custodians should perform such 
minor items of maintenance as may be per- 
formed within their normal operations, and 
which do not require the special skill or 
training of a journeyman mechanic. 


Repairs and a Maintenance Policy 

Repairs to school plant naturally fall 
into one or the other of two definite types: 
(1) Repairs of a more or less emergency 
nature which must be performed within a 
reasonable time if the plant is to be kept 


5Smith, Harry P., Business Administration of Public 
Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., 1929 
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in an operating condition; and (2) Peri- 
odic repairs including the replacement of 
individual elements which have reached 
the end of their useful lives, and the per- 
formance or nonperformance of which has 
little immediate effect upon the operating 
condition of the plant. Attention should, 
however, be called to the fact that the non- 
performance of periodic repairs is likely to 
cause a great increase in the emergency 
repairs. If the roof of a building is prop- 
erly maintained and serviced, there should 
be no calls for emergency repairs except 
for leaks due to accident. Practically all 
other elements of a building are of a 
similar nature in that, if properly main- 
tained at periodic intervals, relatively few 
emergency calls should arise. 

Buildings and equipment suffer from 
physical deterioration, which proceeds 
every day, until a point of inefficiency is 
reached where it involves an economic loss 
to continue the units in operation. If this 
physical deterioration is to a large extent 
counteracted by a liberal policy of main- 
tenance, efficient service will be assured 
and the useful life of the unit greatly ex- 
tended. On the other hand, a niggardly 
maintenance policy will result in inefficient 
service, and the useful life of the unit will 
be shortened beyond what might reason- 
ably be anticipated. Such a shortsighted 
policy is quite likely to result in economic 
loss, as the additional depreciation result- 
ing will more than offset the annual repair 
cost which apparently has been saved. 

Sound administrative policy requires 
that the total annual cost of furnishing 
school-plant facilities be kept as low as 
possible for the type of service rendered. 
The achievement of such a result requires 
a long-term viewpoint instead of the one- 
year viewpoint which is now so generally 
followed. 


Long-Term Comprehensive 
Maintenance 


It is possible to formulate a long-term 
comprehensive maintenance program, in- 
volving not only the replacement of such 
units of the school plant which have served 
their useful lives, but also the periodic up- 
keep operations covering the various ele- 
ments in the individual units. The formula- 
tion of a comprehensive “repair” program 
should include all items subject to periodic 
attention and which then becomes more or 
less routinized. For example, a schedule 
should be drawn up, indicating for each 
building, how often the exterior woodwork 
is to be painted. In like manner, schedules 
should be drawn up for other elements in 
the buildings requiring periodic attention 

- floors, walls, roofs, mechanical systems, 
etc., as well as for various types of equip- 
ment. 

The development of such a program re- 
quires the scientific determination of the 
useful lives of the important elements in 
the structure, and the acquiring of facts 
covering the most economical means of 
maintaining these elements in efficient 
operating condition. As time goes on, it 
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will indicate faulty materials and un- 
economic types of construction which can 
be avoided in the future. 

Productive industry is constantly ex- 
pending vast sums in research and detailed 
studies of both the qualities of materials 
and the most scientific methods of fabrica- 
tion, for the combined purpose of improv- 
ing the product and eliminating unneces- 
sary waste. The application of a pro- 
cedure somewhat similar in the care of the 
most important items of Maintenance of 
School Plant, whereby the results of out- 
side research, as well as local experience, 
might be utilized for future guidance, 
would be a significant forward step. 

A long-term comprehensive maintenance 
program, if carefully prepared, will insure 
the performance of necessary periodic re- 
pairs at the time of need, eliminate unnec- 
essary outlays of public funds, make auto- 
matic the compilation of budgetary esti- 
mates for this type of work, and improve 
the relationship between the central busi- 
ness departments of school boards and the 
individual schools by insuring an equitable 
distribution of repair expenditures, having 
due regard for the needs of the school 
plant as a whole. It will further tend 
toward efficiency in the maintenance de- 
partments by allowing a more efficient pro- 
gramming of the work to be performed. 


CONVENTION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


A. A. Knoll 


The Public School Business Officials’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of California held its 10th 
annual convention, March 17 to 20, 1937, in 
San Francisco, Calif., with more than two 
hundred persons present. Greetings were had 
from the president of the San Francisco board 
of education and from Dr. W. F. Dexter, state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

In the field of school plants a paper was 
given by J. T. Stafford, district structural 
engineer of the State Division of Architecture 
on “Action under Quake, of Buildings not De- 
signed to Resist Lateral Force”: a discussion 
of unit costs for maintenance of school plants 
and equipment, by D. D. Cunliff, supervisor 
of construction for the Los Angeles schools; 
a paper on perpetual inventory of equipment 
by Ralph Boyden, accountant of the Alhambra 
schools; and a paper by Architect Martin Rist 
on “Special Problems Involved in School 
Buildings for Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren.” 

Personnel problems were discussed by Ralph 
R. Nelson, actuary for the State Retirement 
System, in a paper entitled “Retirement Sys- 
tem for Non-Certificated Personnel”; by 
Vierling Kersey, superintendent of Los Angeles 
public schools in an address entitled “Stand- 
ards for Professional Services”; and by A. S. 
Nibecker, Jr., business manager of the Los 
Angeles schools in a paper entitled “Civil 
Service in Accordance with the California 
School Code of 1935.” 

Auxiliary activities were represented on the 
program in a paper by Dr. Thomas L. Nelson 
on “Transportation Costs,” and in a papér by 
John T. Cate, business manager of the Glen- 
dale schools, on “State Insurance for Fire on 

(Concluded on page 116) 
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Selecting an Attendance Officer 
C. L. Mosher’ 


Have you, as a board member, ever been 
squeezed neatly between the wishes and de- 
mands of friends, neighbors, and others in 
the community (whose valued confidence and 
support are important) and your duty to do 
what is best for the schools in your charge? 
Has your wife's brother-in-law ever somewhat 
shamefacedly asked you to support Bill Smith, 
a neighbor of his, who needs a job? Has Mrs. 
Brown related to you the story of her steady 
support of the community by paying her taxes 
and concluded with the idea that it is only 
right that her niece be appointed to a desired 
position? Has your dentist or your doctor or 
your merchant or your lawyer or your preacher 
ever asked your personal support and interest 
for a particular applicant? 

In many instances, of course, requests were 
made with the expressed understanding that 
you would do your duty. Was there ever a 
case where the unsuccessful candidates and 
their supporters were not disappointed ? 

There is little to be said in criticism of 
these practices for they are perfectly natural 
in our democratic setup and we shall always 
have them with us. If required to choose 
between the embarrassments which they some- 
times cause and a complete lack of interest 
on the part of school patrons, voters, and 
taxpayers, which would eliminate such _ re- 
quests, we could not hesitate to seek their 
continuance. 

What is necesary is a reliable, established 
plan which gives everyone his chance, enters 
in his favor every credit to which he can 
establish a valid right and insists upon doing 
what is best for the schools 


A Case in Point 

When it became necessary to appoint an 
attendance officer at Port Chester, New York 
two things happened: First, at the suggestion 
of the superintendent of schools, the board of 
education adopted the plan of selection rec- 
ommended by the New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education. Second, there came flood- 
ing in by mail, by telephone, and by personal 
appeal to superintendent, board secretary 
president of the board, and board members a 
total of seventy-five applications for the job 

Probably not more than 10 per cent of 
those applying had any real appreciation of 
the qualifications needed. In these days par- 
ticularly (but not exclusively), if one needs 
a job, the thing is to get it if possible (and 
hope for the best). To put it otherwise, ap- 
plicants feel entirely justified in leaving to 
those in authority the risks of the sometimes 
sad results of poor appointments. Often ap- 
pointing authorities of the highest integrity 
and loftiest intentions need (but do not re- 
ceive) clarification and explanation of the 
educational importance, the particular and 
general requirements, of a school job. 

The recommendations above referred to 
provide in brief: 

a) Each candidate shall fill out a form (ac- 
companied by health certificate), which gives 
personal facts as to health, age, education 
(general and special), experience (immediate 
and related) 

b) Each candidate shall take a written ex- 
amination. 


1Director of the Attendance and Child Accounting Divi- 


sion, New York State Department of Education, Albany 


c) Candidates whose applications are pass- 
able and who are successful in examination 
present themselves before the board or a com- 
mittee for interview. 


The Plan in Operation 

Based on the ratings established by the 
above procedure, an eligible list was estab- 
lished and selection for the job made from the 
first three names. 

What were the results? 

The number of applicants who met the 
conditions was, instead of seventy-five, just 
seven. 

Six passed the written test 

Six were interviewed and were placed on the 
eligible list 

A surprising fact developed. The same three 
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persons, though not in the same order, were 
the first three on the list whether the ex- 
aminer considered only the statements of 
qualifications filed, only the examinations writ- 
ten, only the interview ratings, or all three 
combined. 

The applicant at the head of the list was 
selected. 

Selection of personnel for school service 
must be placed clearly and unmistakably upon 
the good of that service as a foundation. 
Schools, board members, and candidates all 
need the aid and protection of a simple, 
honest, practical plan seeking that end. 

It is not enough for administrators and 
school authorities to mean well. It is neces- 
sary to follow a clear-cut defensible plan 
There is, of course, no infallible plan where 
variable human traits and characteristics are 
concerned. Taking account of all available 
facts and using this information in connection 
with impressions gained through personal in- 
terview is, nevertheless, a very real and ef- 
fective protection to all concernea 


Safety for School Children 


The recent disastrous explosion in New Lon- 
don, Tex., rural school, which took the lives 
of more than 300 children, has prompted at- 
tention of school authorities throughout the 
nation to greater caution and care toward pro- 
tecting the life and safety of children in the 
classroom 

In response to the need of precautionary 
steps, Dr. James Frederick Rogers, consultant 
in hygiene and health specialist, prepared the 
following questions for consideration by the 
school authorities 

1. Is your school building considered fire 
resistive by your insurance company? 

2. If not fire resistive, is your school con- 
sidered safe? 

3. Do all school doors open outward? 

+. Are oil, gasoline, cellulose films, or other 
such materials kept out of the building or in 
fireproof closets? 

5. Is the room housing the heating plant and 
basement made fire resistive on all sides and 
ceiling 

6. Is there adequate fire-alarm provision? 

7. Are there fire escapes? 

8. Are fire escapes adequate to empty a floor 
in two minutes without crowding? 

9. Is fire drill conducted at least once a 
month? 

10. Are there adequate exits, with safety 
locks, in good condition? 

11. Are school buildings free from flies? 

12. Is the playground drained and surfaced 
so that there is a minimum of mud and maxi- 
mum of use? 

13. Are cement walks provided from the 
street to the school, and from the school to 
outside toilets, if they exist? 

14. Are desks and seats washed before the 
opening of school term with soap and water? 

15. Are pupils who are obliged to sit near 
the stove protected by a screen from direc 
heat ? 

16. Can a minimum temperature of 
grees be maintained in cold weather? 
17. Are the school windows kept clean? 

18. Are the artificial lights so shaded tha: 
there is no glare? 

19. Is the water supply safe at its source? 

20. Are drinking fountains sanitary? 
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21. Is warm water for hand washing avail 
able ? 

22. Are outside toilets of sanitary construc 
tion? 

23. Are toilets thoroughly cleaned with soap 
hot water, or other cleansing agents at least 
once a week? 

24. Do you consider your school toilets a 
good object lesson in fixtures and care? 

25. Is there ample space for school children 
to play? 

26. Is the school playground so placed or 
fenced that children cannot run into the street 
or other dangerous places? 

27. Is all apparatus relatively safe and in 
such condition that accidents cannot occur 
from faults in the apparatus itself? 

28. Are the playgrounds made available fo: 
use after school and on Saturdays? 

29. Are the remains of food disposed of in 
a sanitary way and the lunch quarters kept in 
clean condition? 

30. Are health examinations of school chil- 
dren conducted without hurry? 

31. Are all pupils showing signs of possible 
communicable disease promptly isolated and 
sent home under safe escort? 

32. Is the school nurse trained in first-aid 
work? 

33. Is there a first-aid outfit containing the 
usual materials in your school? 

34. Do you feel that you are placing present 
and future health and safety first in the cass 
ot every child in your school and to the best 
of your resources? 


REPORTS ON NEW LONDON, TEXAS, 
SCHOOL EXPLOSION 

Public reports have been made on the explo- 
sion in the New London, Tex., school building 

Dr. David J. Price, explosion expert of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has made his 
final report on the probable cause of the explo 
sion to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 

Hon. Edward Clark, Secretary of State Austin, 
Tex., has in his possession the report on the 
findings of the Military Court which investigated 
the disaster. A legislative committee is making 
an investigation also, under the guidance of Hon 
R. M. Leath, member of the Texas House of 


Representatives, Austin, Tex 
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School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


MR. EDWARD FUNKE 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
New Holstein, Wisconsin 
Only once in several generations does a 
small community produce a man with char- 
acteristics of civic-mindedness to the degree 
possessed by Edward Funke, the subject of 

this sketch. 

Born and reared in New Holstein where he 
has spent his entire life, Mr. Funke has served 
the city for 19 years as secretary of the board 
of education, for 21 years as its mayor, and 
at the end of the school year will have com- 
pleted a period of 50 consecutive years as 
gymnastic teacher and director of the local 
Turner Society. 

In recognition of his outstanding work in 
physical education, he was in 1930 given an 





Mr. Edward Funke 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
New Holstein, Wisconsin. 


honorary degree by the National College of 
Physical Education at Indianapolis. In honor 
of his long period of service, the State Turner 
Society will hold its annual meeting at New 
Holstein in June, at which time appropriate 
recognition will be accorded him by the com- 
munity 

During the period of his service, a small ele- 
mentary building was completed, courses in 
art, music, commercial studies, industrial arts 
ind homemaking have been made a part of the 
school offering 

By virtue of his unique position as the city’s 
mayor, Mr. Funke was quick to recognize the 
dangers of centering control of the schools in 
the hands of politically minded city councils, 
ind for many years has been one of the state’s 
leaders in preaching the gospel of fiscal in- 
dependence of schools as the only sure guaran- 
tee of educational democracy and enrichment 
of educational opportunity for the children of 
the state 

As a further gesture of appreciation for his 
civic services of half a century, the newly 
developed high-school recreation park will be 
named the Edward Funke Field in his honor 





Dr. James M. Lantz 
President, Board of Education, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


DR. JAMES M. LANTZ 


President, Board of Education, 
Lancaster, Ohio 

Dr. James M. Lantz has been a member of 
the Lancaster board of education for the past 
eight years and has served as its president for 
six successive years. The public press recently 
innounced his unanimous re-election for 
inother year 

Dr. Lantz has manifested unusual adaptabil 
ity for school-administrative labors. He begins 
his new term of office with a substantial bal 
ince in the school treasury. During his in 
cumbency, a new grade school was constructed 
and a six-room addition to the high school is 
under way 

During the depression the teachers received 
their salaries regularly. While some cuts were 
engaged in, it is believed that the entire salary 
schedule will be back to normal in 1938. 

President Lantz has as his immediate asso 
ciates Vice-President Dr. H. B. Eyman, and 
Supt. C. L. Beery, who support his advocacy 
of a replacement fund for building purposes 
This means to lay by a specified sum each year 
toward replacing obsolete buildings without 
issuing bonds. 


MR. JOHN T. CRIM 


President, Board of Education, 
Kilgore, Texas 

Mr. Crim has served as a member of the 
public-school board of Kilgore, Tex., for the 
past twelve years. For two years he served as 
vice-president, and during the past three years 
as president of the board. During Mr. Crim’s 
tenure of office, the public schools of Kilgore 
have become one of the most progressive and 
efficient in the state. Expenditures for build 
ings and equipment totaled $750,000 during 
the past four years 

The district has 25,000 oil wells in it and 
its taxable property is assessed at $40,000,000 
The public -school 


system now operates a 


2 
BR 


uw 


junior college with an enrollment of three hun- 
dred students. A modern and _ completely 
equipped college plant, valued at $250,000, has 
been occupied. : 

Aside from Mr. Crim’s services on the board 
of education, he is identified with the city’s 
civic and economic development. He is presi- 
dent of the Meadowbrook Country Club, the 
owner of the Hotel Kilgore, and the director 
of the Lions’ Club. 

Mr. Crim was born in Kilgore, in 1893, and 
it was here that he received his elementary 
and high-school education. He attended Aus- 
tin College, Sherman, Tex. He has always 
maintained an interest in world affairs and the 
welfare of mankind. He spent last summer 
touring the cities of England and the con- 
tinent of Europe, and spent much time among 





Mr. John T. Crim 


President, Kilgore Independent School 
District and College Board, 
Kilgore, Texas. 


the buildings on the various grounds of noted 
universities. He is interested in all sports 
particularly football, and did not overlook an 
opportunity of attending the Olympic games 
in Berlin 


CERTIFICATES FOR SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS IN ARIZONA 

Mr. F. J. Benedict, superintendent of schools 
Benson, Ariz., provides the following information 
“In Arizona the administrative certificates are 
required of any administrator in charge of a 
school or school system with five or more mem 
bers on the staff. Under the state law these 
requirements for administrative certificates are 
three fold: (1) A minimum of three years of 
successful teaching experience. (2) Eligibility for 
an elementary or a secondary certificate. (3) A 
minimum of fifteen semester hours in education 
in addition to and after securing the baccalaureate 
degree. These fifteen hours are to be devoted to 
school organization, administration, and super 
vision 

Mr. Benedict’s information was suggested to 
supplement the paper of Mr. C. C. Moore in the 
March issue of the JouRNAI 
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The New London, Texas, School Disaster 
A Study by Mr. J. Fred Horn 


The explosion in the New London, Tex., 
school, on March 18, which according to the 
latest reports, caused the death of 291 pupils 
and the injury of several hundred additional 
children, aroused not only world-wide interest 
and sympathy but called attention in a rather 
horrible way to the responsibility of school 
boards for the lives and welfare of children 
Newspaper accounts of the accident have 
failed to provide a clear picture of the situa- 
tion, and school-board members will, there- 
fore, find the following discussion, prepared 
by Mr. J. Fred Horn, Director of the School 
Plant Division of the Texas State Department 
of Education, of value. Mr. Horn writes in a 
report prepared especially for the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction 

First, let me say that | arrived at New 
London about the middle of the morning on 
March 19 when most of the debris and bodies 
had been removed. However, I was permitted 
to examine thoroughly everything that was 
left and was accorded the privilege of sitting 
with the Military Board of Inquiry throughout 
its proceedings, so that I was present and 
heard all testimonies at the hearing. I say this 
so you will know that what I have to say is 
not hearsay or gathered from the newspapers. 

The New London school building was a one- 
story structure approximately 254 ft. long and 
50 ft. wide in its main part, and had two 
wings in addition to an auditorium. You prob- 
ably saw pictures of some of the structure 
remaining. These two remaining sections were 
two stories in height, the floor of the second- 
story rooms being on the same level as the 
floors of the one-story remainder of the build- 
ing. The downstairs rooms in these two-story 
sections had their floors directly on grade or 


fill and most of the auditorium floor was slab- 
on-fill construction. 

The general construction of the building 
otherwise was spot footings with grade beams 
around the entire structure that was demol- 
ished. The floor was also reinforced-concrete 
slab approximately 4 in. thick, resting upon 
these grade beams and supported otherwise by 
reinforced-concrete beams resting upon piers, 
forming spans of approximately 12 ft. (the 
exact distance of span is not certain). Appar- 
ently, the concrete floor slab was not poured 
monolithically with the beams, but was appar- 
ently poured immediately after the beams were 
poured so that there was some bond between 
them. 

The distance between grade and floor slab 
varied from approximately 2% ft. to 6 ft., 
and there were only four vents in the outside 
foundation or grade beams to allow for venti- 
lation under the floor. These four vents were 
approximately 12 by 24 in. The only other 
aperture in this chamber thus formed was an 
access door (called trap door in the proceed- 
ings), approximately four feet square, pro- 
vided with a hinged wooden door that opened 
into the shop making it possible tor access 
to be secured to the space under the building 
(if you have read newspaper reports you will 
find this space between grade and floor gen- 
erally referred to as the ‘“basement’’) 

The gas mains were 2-in. Byers pipe, with 
malleable-iron fittings, suspended by strap-iron 
hangers from the floor slab. This gas line un- 
der the building was brought in at the south- 
east corner of the building, carried around the 
building in loop fashion very close to the outer 
edge or perimeter of the entire structure, ex- 
cept possibly the two-story newer additions at 
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the rear. This 2-in. gas pipe under the build- 
ing had a total length of more than 500 ft. 
There were approximately 96 34-in. or 1-in, 
connecting pipes run from this 2-in. pipe 
through the floor slab to gas-steam radiators 
in classrooms, offices, and corridors. 

Testimony indicated that in the chemistry 
laboratory (where the exposion was probably 
most violent) there was a hole through the 
floor slab under each chemistry table, approx- 
imately 8 in. by 8 in., through which 1-in. or 
34-in. pipes were brought to supply chemistry 
tables with gas. These openings were four or 
six in number. It is not known whether or not 
water pipes and electric conduits were brought 
through the same openings. 

Originally the gas-line installation, made by 
a licensed man, was designed for use in con- 
nection with a commercial company distribut- 
ing gas under approximately five-ounce pres- 
sure. About a month prior to the explosion, 
a change was made from the United Gas Com- 
pany’s lines to a residue gas line of a stripping 
plant. This residue gas was chiefly Butane be- 
ing returned from the stripping plant to the 
well for carrying on the operations of the well. 
The pressure in this line was considerably 
more than in the commercial line and new 
regulators were installed to reduce this pres- 
sure materially. Whether or not those pressure 
regulators became inoperative or defective in 
operation, I was unable to discover. 

The construction of the building above the 
foundation and floor was steel frame, with cur- 
tain walls of 8-in. hollow tile and the outside 
veneer was one course of facebrick; the parti- 
tions were 4-in. tile; the ceilings were sus- 
pended metal lath and plaster; and, of course, 
the walls were finished in either metal lath 
and plaster or plaster on tile. The roof struc- 
ture was wood rafters, with a fire-resistive 
outside material, unidentified by me (some of 
it was tile). In other words, the construction 
is what I have been considering B type con- 
struction, under AIA classification. You might 





General view of the wrecked Consolidated School, New London, Texas, a corner of which is still standing as shown in the right 


center of the picture. — Wide World Photo. 
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Removing a Boy Victim of the Explosion. —Wide World Photo. 


consider that it was a light B type construc- 
tion. 

Although many things about the explosion 
of the New London building can never be ex- 
actly known or definitely determined, some ot 
the conclusions that I have drawn from my 
examination of the premises, my discussions 
with eye-witnesses and survivors, and my 
listening to the entire proceedings of the Mili- 
tary Court of Inquiry are as accurate as can 
be expected. I wish to present them seriatim: 

1. The entire portion of the building under 
which was located a definitely open area be- 
tween floor and grade enclosed by the grade- 
beam construction was completely demolished 
Other portions of the building were wrecked 
but not entirely demolished 

2. The explosive power came from an 
accumulation of gas between the floor and 
grade 

3. The source of the accumulated gas is un- 
certain, but it probably came from a leak in 
the more than 500-ft. loop of gas main under- 
neath the building. 

4. The cause of the leak is not determin- 
able, but it probably came from excessive pres- 
sure (several pounds) in the main that was 
designed to carry a pressure of only a few 
ounces 

5. Ignition of the accumulated gas was prob- 
ibly caused by a spark emitted when a knife 
switch was pulled, this switch being within a 
few inches of the access door leading from the 
shop into the area between floor and grade 

6. The construction of the building and the 
materials contained therein were not respon 
sible for the explosion. Apparently no ex 
plosion was within the hollow tile of the walls 

7. There was no fire in connection with the 
explosion. The only smoke observed in the 
ruins was apparently from chemicals stored 
in the laboratory and no flame was observed 
by anyone. 

8. The gas-heating appliances, known as 
gas-steam radiators, were apparently not the 
cause of the explosion or the accumulation of 
gas 

9. The gas being used in the building was o1 
1 much higher BTU content than the usual 
natural gas distributed by commercial dis- 
tributing concerns. This probably made the 


explosion more violent than it would have 
been with the use of ordinarily used natural 
gas. However, any combustible gas under the 
same circumstances would probably have 
caused an explosion. 


Some Suggestions 

As I suggested, the observations made 
seriatim are not to be taken as being absolute 
but they are my conclusions drawn from the 
opportunities I had to examine and .observe 
at the scene of the disaster and in the pro- 
ceedings of the Military Board of Inquiry. I 
wish to present a few suggestions for the value 
that they may have: 

a) School officials in school systems using 
natural gas, whether for central heating plants 
or for individual space heaters, should have 
every gas line tested for leakage. This test 
should be made by competent trained per- 
sonnel 

b) All regulators, etc., 


safety devices, 
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whether of the automatic type or manually 
operated, should be carefully inspected by 
competent men. 

c) If any leakage is discovered or any of 
the safety devices are found to be defective, 
the gas lines should be severed and capped 
outside the building until the entire system 
can be thoroughly repaired or renewed. 

d) This inspection should include a thor- 
ough going over of all gas pipes leading into 
chemistry laboratories to determine whether 
or not their juxtaposition to drains from the 
chemical-laboratory sinks might be respon- 
sible for corroding pipes that might be weak- 
ened to the extent that even a minimum pres- 
sure would allow leakage to occur in the gas 
lines. 

e) If any gas lines have been in operation 
for a long period of time, exceptional care 
should be taken to see that any weakened 
pipes are renewed. 

f) As a precautionary measure, it is ad- 
vised that no gas be used in gas-distributing 
systems that do not have malodorants intro- 
duced so that the olfactory senses may detect 
the presence of any quantity of gas. This in- 
troduction of malodorants will need to be done 
by the distributing company. It is my sugges- 
tion that if the distributing companies cannot 
be persuaded to introduce malodorants, the 
school officials should immediately discontinue 
the use of gas in school buildings affected. 

g) It is advised that it is altogether unsafe 
for school systems to be connected with gas 
lines leading direct from the wells, with resi- 
due gas lines from stripping plants, or with 
any gas line other than those belonging to 
distributing companies authorized to furnish 
gas for fuel consumption. 

h) The suggestions made for testing gas 
lines, repairing and renewing gas lines, and the 
introduction of malodorants is to be con- 
strued as applying also to those individually 
installed systems that use Butane and similar 
liquid gas products stored in tanks under pres- 
sure. It is advised that such Butane or liquid 
gas products have malodorants introduced in- 
to them and that school officials refuse to pur- 
chase any additional supplies of this nature un- 
less the seller provides for the introduction of 


said malodorants 
(Concluded on page 115) 





Rescue workers search ruins of the Consolidated School at New London, Texas, 
for the dead and injured.— Wide World Photo. 
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Teacher Participation in Political Campaigns 
A woman member of a Massachusetts school committee has 


come forward with the proposal that teachers be 
allowed to participate actively in political campaigns. She 
argues with much energy that the average teacher is well 
informed on civic affairs and hence especially qualified to 
mold public opinion in the choice of public men and meas- 
ures. Her clinching argument is that the teacher has the 
same rights under the laws of the land that are accorded to 
other citizens to become an active and dominating factor in 
the civic life of the community. 

All this is true. The teacher may in a public way discuss 
his or her views on current issues and record a choice at the 
ballot box. There is no law to forbid this. The rights of citizen- 
ship accorded to the teacher are as sacred as those accorded 
to every other citizen. But to plunge into a political campaign, 
to become an open champion of this or that issue, of this or 
that candidate, and to encounter the rivalry and bitterness of 
those of opposite minds and desires, is quite another matter. 
The voice of experience tells the tragic story of those who have 
ventured into the vortex of political turmoil as exemplified in 
American communities. Thus, if school boards have cautioned 
teachers not to enter the domain of practical politics, it was 
to protect them and the schools, rather than to deprive teach 
ers of any rights. 

If public-school teachers are not an open and decisive factor 
in the political life of the community, it is not because of the 
school boards, but rather because public sentiment will not 
tolerate it. The teacher who expects to enter the political 
arena, face the antagonisms and rivalries found there, must 
also stand ready to accept the punishment, as well as the 
compensation, which awaits the combatant. Political scores 
are not settled amicably. A victorious candidate may quickly 
punish his opponents; a defeated one will have a long memory 
and bide his time for retaliation and a squaring of accounts. 
The teacher stands in an exposed position; he is not sacro- 
sanct in his office. 

The educators who are loud in making the charge that 
teachers are deprived of their political rights are usually 
those who are quite secure in their own positions. They ignore 
the penalties which await teachers who plunge into political 
turmoil and contention, and forget that it is the very nature 
of democratic community action that forbids the school- 
master from becoming a politician. 

Citizens engaged in industrial, commercial, financial, and 
professional activities do not, as a rule, find it expedient 
to engage actively in political warfare. In fact, many of them 
would deem it a handicap to do any active campaigning for 
this, that, or the other candidates. They do not enter the 
political turmoil in an aggressive way, but they enjoy the 
privileges of citizenship just the same. They prefer to go 


~ 


about the duties and obligations they owe their government 
in an unostentatious way. When the proper time comes they 
express their choice of public servants among their acquain- 
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tances and at the ballot box. The teacher may likewise exercise 
his full rights of citizenship without impairing his or her 
professional status. 


Status of Teacher Supply and Demand 
HE economic trend of the country which affected all 


forms of employment in the field of industry and com- 
merce, did not spare those engaged in the professional service. 
Thus, the unemployed in the profession of teaching, more 
especially in the larger cities, reached an alarming figure. 

It was estimated a few years ago, that some 200,000 trained 
teachers were without positions. This surplus cannot, how- 
ever, be charged to any marked reduction in the school service 
as it is accounted for in an overproduction of teacher talent. 

Reports from state and private teachers’ agencies indicate 
that the demand for teachers has met with a steady improve- 
ment during the past two years. 

Here it must be noted that many graduates of teachers’ 
colleges have found their way into other occupations, more 
particularly in commercial lines. Thus, it may be reasonably 
assumed that the number of unemployed teachers is consider- 
ably reduced in 1937 over the figures that obtained in 1930. 


The Schoolhouse and Industrial Research 


Bes evolution of the modern schoolhouse constitutes an 
interesting chapter in the story of school administration. 
The simple beginnings found in the boxlike structures which 
dotted the countryside and towns of the last century have 
been succeeded by structures which are as different from the 
early buildings as Diesel-motored trains are different from 
the first railroad cars. 

If it is true that the modern American schoolhouse is un- 
equaled by the schoolhouses in any country of Europe, the 
question may well be asked, What are the contributory forces 
responsible for this achievement? Have the architects and 
engineers led in innovations of planning and construction ? 
Have sanitary and heating engineers provided the improve- 
ments in their fields? Have the schoolmen evolved ideas out 
of their intimate understanding of the daily use of school- 
rooms. 

An honest review of innovations in school building leads 
to the conclusion that but little has been contributed directly 
by the schoolmaster. His chief help has been the discovery 
of needs and shortcomings in arrangement and equipment 
and his formulation of the exact improvement desired. Temper- 
ature-control devices, blackboard moldings, movable chair 
desks, laboratory tables, underwater observation of swimming 
pools, and small items of equipment are the outstanding in- 
ventions of schoolmen for school use. 

To the architects and engineers who have specialized in 
schools belongs the credit for the greatest number and variety 
of special school-building improvements. Unit ventilation, 
artificial blackboarding, ventilating windows, wardrobes, 
safety-exit latches— are only a few of the many things of 
lasting value for safety, comfort, and efficiency of schools. 

So far as construction materials are concerned it must be 
said that general technological advance in all fields has helped 
to better the design and construction. Very few things have 
been developed solely for schools. Thus, the modern school 
structure reflects the contribution of thousands of scientists, 
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architects, engineers, and inventors. New materials, new 
methods, new ideas in design are all combining in the direction 
of better buildings and consequently better schools. 

It rests with those intrusted by school boards with the 
planning of new school structures to avail themselves of the 
offerings of science as well as the arts of architecture. 
It is the combination of the two out of which the essential 
economy and utility must be attained. The modern school 
structure must continue to improve if it is to make a valuable 
and, we might say, an indispensable contribution to the cause 
of popular education. 


Shall Teaching Become a Craft? 
HE question has been asked recently, Shall teaching be- 


come a craft or a profession? The noisy activities of 
certain teacher groups and teachers’ papers have made this 
question a natural one and may cause at least a reconsidera- 
tion of some recent alignments to which large numbers of 
teachers have committed themselves. 

For many years the teachers’ organizations have sought 
recognition as members of a learned profession. They have 
pointed to the high intellectual and moral requirements of the 
teacher, and to the broad cultural and technical education 
needed to enter the teaching ranks; they have co-operated 
effectively with all movements to raise the legal standards of 
entry and continuance in service; they have promulgated 
more or less effective codes of ethics; they have insisted upon 
the social and political necessity of their service to a democ- 
racy, a service fully equal, in importance and effectiveness, 
with that of medicine and the law, and only slightly below 
that of the ministry. In only one detail have they been un- 
willing to follow the three ancient professions. They have not 
embraced their state of life publicly by a formal act of loyalty 
or an oath of office. They have not made the solemn dedication 
of themselves to their calling which the older professions 
consider so sacred. 

The labor-union type of organization which considerable 
numbers of teachers have joined in recent years, represents a 
distinct movement away from professionalism. It means that 
the teachers who have joined these organizations consider 
themselves primarily skilled workers, all doing similar tasks. 
It means that the occupational interests of teachers are tied 
up with those of labor and that the outcomes or objectives of 
their work are on a par with those of labor. It means that 
they deny a special dedication of themselves to the welfare of 
childhood and the welfare of the state which education is ex- 
pected to foster. It means that they accept a divided allegiance 
under which situations may arise when the dictates of a labor 
organization and the instruments of force used by labor may 
take precedence over the welfare of pupils and of the United 
States 

What if anything may be said in criticism of the abandon- 
ment of a philosophy of professional service on the part of 
trade-union teachers, it should be remembered that the school 
boards are ultimately responsible for the many situations 
which have caused teachers to seek relief. The political char- 
acter of the appointment and promotion system in many cities, 
the lack of security in office, the severity of interference with 
personal rights and privileges, the low salary schedules, all 
have contributed to make teachers feel that they have not 
achieved the social position and the economic security which 
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they deserve. The entire neglect on the part of superintendents 
to recognize the ability of teachers to contribute to the solution 
of many administrative and supervisory problems have also 
led teachers to move in the direction of craft affiliations. 

If teaching is to become a profession and is to contribute as 
it should to human welfare in a democratic society, the first 
recognition of its importance must come from the school 
boards and the superintendents. These representative officials 
of the community must set up every condition that will make 
teachers want to hold fast to high professional standards and 
to class themselves as public servants whose first and only 
loyalty is to the schools and to the Republic. 


The Season of School Commencement 
HE season is advancing when the school authorities are 


in the throes of the final preparations for commence- 
ment. For members of the school board and for the superin- 
tendent, who are not in the midst of the hurly-burly, this 
season may well be used to examine local policies and to re- 
evaluate programs and costs, in the light of achievements 
and outcomes. 

Whether the community has adopted a student-speaker 
type of program, or a demonstration and exhibit type, or a 
pageant, or a survey and interpretation type, it is well to be 
honestly critical and to determine what the results have been 
for the pupils, for the school, and for the community. If a 
distinguished speaker has been employed, has he shot over 
the heads of the audience? Or, has he bored teachers and 
children to tears? Has the class given some evidence of its 
acquired knowledge and skills? Has the president of the 
school board participated? Has the superintendent had a 
message? Has the principal been more than a_ perspiring 
manager behind the scenes ? 

It has been proved, even in the color and festivities which 
attend graduation exercises, be they of the elementary- or 
high-school type, that a sensible talk to the parents as to 
the future of their children, the fundamentals of success in 
life, the choice of a career, and the true objectives of life 
and living are always in order. And the talk may well point 
out that parents have duties and obligations in the educa- 
tion of their children. And finally, it would not be amiss 
to add what Mr. Van Loon said at New Orleans: “My chil- 
dren, blessed are you because you were privileged to be born 
in a land of responsibility.” 


School Authorities Awakened 
to the Cause of Safety 


“TH horrible accident which befell the school at New 
London, Texas, in which hundreds of children lost their 
lives, has awakened school authorities everywhere to greater 
caution in the direction of safety. Hundreds of school systems 
have inaugurated investigations as to the safety of the school 
buildings within their charge. 

While accidents such as came to the Texas schoolhouse are 
not likely to be repeated elsewhere, it follows nevertheless that 
common caution and care should and must continue through- 
out the year in keeping the school plant within lines of safety 
The dangers which may lurk in the equipment can best be 
obviated when these are known. Hence periodic surveys of 
the school plant are quite in order. 
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An Occupational 


Opportunity Survey, Wausau, Wisconsin 
Everett C. Hirsch, Superintendent of Schools 


The faculty of the commercial department 
of the senior high school at Wausau has for 
years attempted to make the work of the de- 
partment more efficient and practical by keep- 
ing in close touch with local employers and 
the development of local industries. About two 
years ago, it decided that if a survey were 
made of all occupational opportunities in the 
city, embracing every industry and every type 
of business, the data thus accumulated would 
enable the teachers to better guide the stu- 
dents so that upon graduation they would be 
trained to take advantage of local opportu- 
nities for employment. It was believed that 
such a survey might point definitely to the 
need for additions to the curriculum to pro- 
vide the types of training called for locally, 
and that it would lead to the elimination of 
other courses which have lost their significance 
in the modern world. 


Preparation of the Project 

The project was submitted to the principal 
of the senior high school and to the superin- 
tendent of schools and was given unqualified 
approval. It was placed under the direct super- 
vision of Mr. R. E. Burton, head of the de- 
partment, with special instructions to organize 
the findings of the survey so that they could 
be made to serve as a basis for the organiza- 
tion of comprehensive educational and voca- 
tional-guidance programs for the Wausau 
schools. The local employers were at first in- 
different to the plan, and some were openly 
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skeptical, but eventually more than 98 per 
cent of all the employers in the city co- 
operated wholeheartedly in promoting the 
project. The survey was confined strictly to 
business opportunities in Wausau because these 
differ in each city and it is necessary to make 
an individual study in each case ia order to 
attune curriculum offerings to the particular 
needs of the community. A standard question- 
naire, prepared by Ellsworth W. Brooks in a 
study entitled “A Standard Procedure for Ad- 
ministering Occupational Surveys,” and used 
as a master thesis at the State University of 
lowa in 1933 was adopted, with some altera- 
tions, as a basis for a general questionnaire 
giving the minimum information required. 
Each employer was asked the following seven 
questions about each different position on his 
payroll: 


1. The minimum age at which employees are 
hired. 

2. The number of new employees hired during 
the past twelve months. 
The minimum salary paid per week. 
Preference for male or female workers 
Number of present employees. 
6. Experience required for beginners 

7. Educational requirements for beginners (in- 
dicate minimum) 

a) Grade school. 

b) High school. 

c) Vocational school 

d) Business college. 

e) College or university. 

The manager of the Wausau branch of the 
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Wisconsin State Employment Service supplied 
a list of the names and addresses of all the 
industries, business concerns, and professional 
people who actually or potentially are em- 
ployers in Wausau. The list was then checked 
with the records of the Chamber of Commerce 
and with the city and telephone directories, 
The names of 677 possible employers were 
typed separately on 3 by 5 cards. These were 
then filed in alphabetical arrangement and the 
names of the organizations typed to serve as 
a check list. 

The information was gathered by the per- 
sonal interview and questionnaire method, 
Twenty six senior girls of the high-school com- 
mercial department were carefully selected to 
interview all the employers listed and obtain 
the information desired. Before they were sent 
out for interviews, the girls were given care- 
ful preparation. This included dramatization 
of the proper approach to employers. These 
dramatizations were made by several of the 
girls before the group. Procedures were studied 
and criticized, suggestions were made, and final- 
ly a general method of approach was adopted 
for all of the interviewers. Each girl was given 
a portfolio containing a letter of introduction 
from the secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, together with the necessary question- 
naires. These were of two kinds, (1) commer- 
cial and (2) industrial, as shown. Figure 1 
shows the commercial questionnaire and Figure 
2 that used when interviewing industrial em- 
ployers. Girls were sent out in pairs for their 
first interview in order to gain confidence and 
experience, and each pair was assigned a 
particular section in the city and given a list 
of employers to interview. After the first in- 
terview, they were asked to return to the high 
school for a general group meeting so that 
experiences could be exchanged, the reactions 
of employers noted, and suggestions given on 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Forms used in collecting the information for the commercial and industrial occupational opportunity survey at Wausau, 
Wisconsin. It will be noted that the students who collected the information were required to write in simple figures and 
letters in order to record the statements of employers. 
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American Tubular Steel Combination Desk No. 101 


MILLIONS In Satisfactory Use 
Attest the Supremacy of this Great Leader 


For 25 years “American” Tubular Steel No. 101 
Combination Desk has been the best value in a 
low priced desk of this type. Prove this by exam- 
ining the installations in your vicinity. 

The “American” Line of School Seating includes 


types for every school requirement designed for 


HEALTH * COMFORT * EFFICIENCY » ECONOMY 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Public Seating For Every School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium, and Bus Requirement 
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Pormits Fuexiste &% eating ARRANGEMENTS 


Desicnep to permit flexible seating arrangements, this Heywood-Wake- 
field Unit Movable Desk is particularly suited to modern classroom plan and 


instruction. Because it combines both desk and 


chair, the Unit Movable proves an economical 


investment. The adjustment works on the wedge 


principle and holds the desk box securely in 


front facing position. Heavy gauge seamless 


steel tubing, completely sealed, and with broad 


bearing standards, assures rigidity and stabil- 


ity on the floor. Model illustrated has swivel 


type chair which is also adjustable. May we tell 


you more about this and other scientifically 
designed desks in the Heywood-Wakefield 


School Furniture Line? 





HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD 
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conduct further interviews 
jective of each interview was away 
with the questionnaire filled in rather than to 
have the employer take it and promise to mail 
it later. Many promises of this nature turn 
out to be polite refusals, or the questionnaire 
is mislaid and forgotten, and the desired re- 
sults are correspondingly inadequate and in- 
complete. 


how to 


T he 


to come 


ob- 


Information on Occupational 
Opportunities 


In order to be effective, the survey had 
to secure almost complete coverage of 
possible occupational opportunities. Most of 
the girls were successful at the initial in- 
terview and brought back the questionnaire 
properly filled in. It was discovered, however, 
that one group made the mistake of showing 
the employer the questionnaire before telling 
him it would require only a few minutes to 
fill it out if he would appoint someone in the 
organization to give the information so that it 
could be recorded properly. This fault was cor- 
rected in later interviews. It was evident that 
if an employer saw the length of the ques- 
tionnaire before he was informed that all of 
the items it contained did not apply to his 
particular business, he would be inclined to 
tell the interviewers to leave it and that he 
would mail it later. This, of was to 
be avoided if possible 

The 26 girls worked afternoons for about 
three weeks before completing the survey. 
The results were then tabulated on master 
sheets, filed, and made readily available for 
reference. It cannot be overemphasized that 


course 


GARDNER, MASS. 


all surveys of this kind, to be successful, must 
be well organized at the start. Proper prepara 
tion is imperative. All of the people concerned, 
particularly those who are sent out to make 
interviews, must be well informed as to its 
purpose and must be “sold” on the idea. About 
three days before the interviews were started, 
the local daily paper published a lengthy, front- 
page article informing employers and the gen- 
eral public about the survey and the worth- 
while purpose for which it was being made 
This paved the way, and, in fact, without the 
co-operation of the press the task would have 
been much more difficult. 

“The results have amply justified the time 
and energy which were devoted to the survey 
Employers more readily come to the school 
for needed help and realize that every effort 
is being made to give the young people of the 
community the training which will enable them 
to fit into local commercial and industrial life, 
with the least possible percentage of malad- 
justment, and with the minimum degree of 
preparatory special training required. Lists are 
kept of available positions and of all persons 
who are being suitably trained to fill them. The 
list is kept alive; no obsolete material is 
allowed to encumber its files. Since the survey 
was made a greater proportion of graduates 
of the high school have found local employ- 
ment than ever before. 

One point which needs to be stressed is the 
fine co-operation given by many employers. 
One large department store turns Over its en- 
tire establishment to the commercial depart- 
ment one day each year. The girls serve as 
clerks, keep the accounts, and take general 
charge of sales under the supervision of a few 


records 


Careful 
is well advertised. Results show that 
on these particular days the store experiences 
no falling off in sales and mistakes which occur 


managers 
project 


ire kept and the 


are surprisingly few in number, considering 
the magnitude of the enterprise, and the in 
experience of the working personnel. In addi 
tion to being good business for the store, a 
large number of young commercial students 
gain invaluable practical experience in selling 
methods and procedures 

The occupational survey has more than 
lived up to the hopes oO! its sponsors because 
it has served as a guide for reorganizing the 
commercial curriculum in the high school. For 
instance: a dictaphone has been added to the 
equipment of the department due to the fact 
that the survey showed that there was a de 
mand in the community for trained dictaphone 
operators. The survey also revealed that 53 
per cent of the young people recently hired 
by local concerns were placed in selling posi- 
tions. This pointed the need to a thorough 
course in salesmanship and that has been 
added to the curriculum. On the other hand 
it was shown that more time was devoted to 
teaching the mechanics of typing than was 
needed for the stenographic work required 
here so the typing course was cut from four 
to two semesters. An added advantage of this 
change resulted in the freeing of many type 
writers which are now available for students 
who wish to take typing for strictly personal 
use as an aid in college work or as an addition 
to their general training. 

The survey also showed that students need 
more general training than the 
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CHAMPION UNDERWOOD 
Only the Underwood offers this 


, 
combination of outstanding type 


writer features: Champion Key- 
board, Touch Tuning, Cushioned 
Typing, and Complete Keyboard 
Control. Every Underwood T ype- 
writer is backed by nation-wide, 


mpany ened 17 f shat 
r wpan) ined Service factiities, 


= typewriters 
must have the stamina of a work- 
horse and the flashing speed 
of a thoroughbred ...the sim- 
plicity and ease of a first primer, 
the ability to do a writing job 
that is a gem of uniformity. 
Underwood is proud of the 


fact that in American schools 
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as in American business the 
Underwood is the first type- 
writer choice. There are almost 
as many Underwoods in schools 
as all other makes of type- 
writers combined. 

Choose the Underwood for 
speed, accuracy, durability, sim- 


plicity, ease of touch and top 


IN THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 
ARE THE ROOTS OF 


LEADERSHIP! 





Copyright 19387. Underwood Filiott Fisher Co 


quality of work. Let students 
learn on the typewriter on 
which, eventually, they willearn. 


Telephone our nearest Branch 
for demonstration and trial. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters . Accounting Machines 


uN 
lA Zi \ Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, 
{ Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliote Fisher Speeds the World's Business 


UNDERWOOD—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 
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For MAXIMUM CLASSROOM SERVICE SPECIFY: 
ALPHA Dustless Crayon 


The Chalk in the MODERN, CONVENIENT PACKAGE 


The standard of excellence for 60 years, Alpha Dustless Crayon now comes 
in a new, beautiful container. Holding 144 sticks of chalk . . . divided into 
1 attractive boxes of 36 sticks each, this new Alpha crayon container out- 
modes the old tall, inconvenient, packed-with-sawdust box used in the past. 


a> 


Look at these advantages: 


Fits any Desk Drawer ... No Sawdust... Less 
Breakage . . . Less Waste . .. Easy Distribution. 


A trial package of 36 sticks will be sent you at the nominal charge of 25c 
to cover mailing and handling costs. Address Dept. C52, 
WEBER COSTELLO CO., Chicago Heights, Llinois. 


No. 5 COSTELLO Double Sewed 
Blackboard ERASERS 


Efficient, effective, economical . . . No. 5 Costello Double 
Sewed Blackboard Erasers are made of the finest all-wool 
erasing felts. They are doubly sewed to the rigid back to 
prevent twisting and curling ... are durable to withstand 
long, hard classroom usage. Noiseless, free of excess sizing 
and foreign particles that scratch and mar black- 
board surface, you can be sure of the finest 
schoolroom performance when you specify Cos- 


tello Double Sewed Erasers. 


A Free sample will be sent you upon request. 


Address Dept E52 
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offering, so one semester of foods or clothing 
and one semester of art appreciation was 
added to the commercial course to serve as a 
background for selling and consumer informa- 
tion. The foods or clothing course provides 
fine training for young people in selling posi- 
tions such a clerks and assistant managers and 
the course in art appreciation gives valuable 
training in color harmony and blending to 
those who have to arrange color schemes, 
window decorating, etc. 

The trend of modern business requires that 
students have more adaptability and versatility 
than formerly because of the greater number 
of different types of positions which they 
enter. To meet this need, courses in business 
organization and practice have been added be- 
cause these courses outline problems that must 
be understood in order to succeed in a busi- 
ness organization. These courses are carried 
only by, seniors who, in order to be eligible, 
must have previously had the proper training 
background leading up to them; such training 
consists of courses in commercial geography, 
commercial law, economics, and two semesters 
of bookkeeping, so as to understand the 
budgeting end of business. In conclusion it 
may be said that as a result of the survey, the 
high-school commercial curriculum has been 
completely revised and more definitely geared 
to the practical needs of the community 


School Law 


School Lands and Funds 


The establishment and maintenance of public 
schools is a governmental function within the 
jurisdiction of the general assembly, whose power 
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subject to constitutional limitations, is plenary 
and whose discretion is not reviewable. — State 
ex rel. Anderson vy. Brand, 5 Northeastern reporter 
(2d) 531, Ind. 

The legislative power over the establishment 
and maintenance of public schools is not ex- 
hausted by exercise, and the schools may be 
continued or discontinued, and the school system 
may be changed, or one system substituted for 
another as often as the legislature may deem it 
necessary or advisable in the public interest. — 
State ex rel. Anderson v. Brand, 5 Northeastern 
reporter (2d) 531, Ind. 

In establishing schools and enacting laws for 
their regulation, and in licensing teachers and 
providing for their tenure, the general assembly 
acts for the benefit of the public, and not for 
the benefit of the teachers. — State ex rel. Ander- 
son v. Brand, 5 Northeastern reporter (2d) 531, 
Ind 


School Districts 

A statute regarding the organization of com- 
munity high-school districts gives the county 
superintendent no discretionary power, and his 
only function is to determine whether the peti- 
tion is prima facie compliance with law; his ac- 
tion being in administrative capacity and not as 
a judicial officer (Smith-Hurd IIl. Stats. c. 122. § 
97) Frye v. Hunt, 5 Northeastern reporter 
(2d) 398, Ill 


School-District Government 


Holdover, as well as newly elected members 
of a city board of education are held to consti 
tute a board, which had the right to fill a vacancy 
created by the resignation of a holdover member 
for the unexpired term under the statutes (Ky 
statutes of 1936, $$ 4399-28, 4399-30) Spur 
lock v. Spradlin, 98 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
480. 266 Ky. 164 

The failure of three of the six members of a 
city board of education to attend three successive 
meetings created no vacancies to be filled by the 
remaining members, where the board took no 


action on such a failure (Ky. stats. 1936 § 4399 


MANUFACTULDELRS <- = = 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ME. 





29). — Spurlock v. Spradlin, 98 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d) 480, 266 Ky. 164 

The trustees of the schools are a corporation 
created by the state through legislative enact- 
ments granting to a corporation its sole powers, 
which powers may be withdrawn at the will of the 
legislature. — People ex rel. Gill v. Trustees of 
Schools, 4 Northeastern reporter (2d) 16, IIl. 


School-District Property 


A school district was held not liable for in- 
juries sustained by a pupil who was struck by 
a bat which flew from the hands of another pupil 
while they where playing a game of baseball 
on the school grounds during school hours as 
part of the physical-education course which the 
pupil was required to take, where a verified de- 
mand for damages was not filed until mere than 
five months after the accident; a statutory re- 
quirement that a claim for injuries be filed within 
90 days after an accident is mandatory (Calif 
statutes of 1931, p. 2477, § 1; Calif. statutes of 
1933, p. 2148, § 4; Calif. school code, § 2.801, 
as amended by the Calif. statutes of 1931, p. 
2487) Kenney v. Antioch Live Oak School 
Dist., 60 Pacific reporter (2d) 590, Calif. App. 

Although the bond given by a contractor for 
school improvements and the contract between 
the school authorities and the contractor must be 
read together to determine the intention of the 
parties and to fix the responsibility of the surety, 
where the parties directly concerned limit the 
surety’s liability, the limitation must be regarded 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. v 
U’. S. Radiator Corporation, 97 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d) 

A board of education is not liable for injuries 
sustained by a pupil who fell from a gymnasium 
apparatus called a monkey bar, maintained in 
the yard of a school which the pupil attended, 
where general superintendence would rot rea- 
sonably have avoided the accident, the require- 
ment of specific supervision of apparatus involved 
would be unreasonable, since no part of the ap- 
paratus was in a state of disrepair, and the risk 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH A NEWCOMER IN THE MEDART LINE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT... 


She MEDART TELESCOPIC GYM SEAT 


III. 


*‘That Chief Engineer was responsible for my plight. He 
said some part of my ‘innards’ was not just 100 per cent and 
that he didn't give a hoot and a snowball how long it took, 
he was going to make that little part of me RIGHT or bust! 
All the time he was trying to either ‘bust’ or perfect that 
part of me, I was forced to lay there and watch thousands 
of Medart Lockers, endless shipments of Basketball Back- 
stops, Gymnasium and Playground Apparatus, and a 
whole lot of Medart Lockerobes step proudly forth through 
the Shipping Room on their way to schools all over the 
country. Believe me, I was mortified. 





**I guess I am what is called a ‘fourteen-month baby’. It 
WAS fourteen months ago when I first came to life in the 
Engineering Department and let me tell you that Chief 
Engineer and his assistants were certainly thorough and 


re- made my early days anything but easy. It seemed to me 
. those fellows were over-particular about my design and 
ion strength and how I would behave when installed in some- 
ct- one’s gym. It was months before they were satisfied. 

rs, 

the 


of 


IV. 

*‘Well, the Chief didn’t ‘bust’ because one day he came 
back with a brand new part of me and then things really 
happened. I was assembled in no time at all, tested, 
checked, and tested again. This went on for several weeks 


‘all and finally the Chief wrote the letters ‘O’ and ‘K’ on me 
nn and I knew what that meant. A delegation from the front 
4 office came down to look me over and I proudly went 


a WZ through my paces without a hitch. I guess the Chief knew 
net Ps , what he was doing after all. 
e- Vv. 
‘*‘Now Iam a full fledged member of 
the Medart Line of School Equip- 











of ment and Apparatus, and like the 
01, Il. other members of this well known 
p. ‘From then on I began to take form. Those Medart press group, lam whatis called ‘precision- 
vol shop and machine shop mechanics are fast. Believe me, built’. They say I am several times 
»p. I was rarin’ to go, and one day when someone said I was stronger than is necessary and the 
for completed I expected to take my place with the rest of the ease with which one person can 
en family. But I had much to learn about the conservative operate me is a revelation. When 
be policy of the Medart factory when a new product is being telescoped, I occupy a very mini- 
ne developed. Just when I expected to receive official approval, mum of valuable floor space and — 
he a big husky mechanic attacked me with wrenches and but, lam beginning to sound a little 
+ other gadgets and soon I lay scattered all over the place. like I am bragging about myself. 






oe * VI. ‘‘The boys in the Advertising Department have prepared a sort of biography they call a catalog. 
CB In it you will find me fully illustrated and described. If you want to know all the things about me 
Ss 


that I am too modest to mention, write for a copy. of Medart Gym Seat Catalog GS-No. 1. Meanwhile, 
d FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


when you think of Gym Seats — remember edart’.’” 
“a 3530 DE KALB STREET mp © @) 03 te 8h 10) 83 50 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities-—- Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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of falling from the apparatus was assumed by 
those who made use of it Miller v. Board of 
Education Union Free School Dist. No. 1, Town 
of Oyster Bay, 291 N. Y. Sup. 633 

A school district is a public agency or a trustee 
established to carry out the state’s policy to 
educate its youth, and the legislature may change 
such agencies, and control and direct what should 
be done with the school property Kelley \ 
Brunswick School Dist., 187 Atlantic reporter 
703, Me 

4 board of education operating a lunchroom 
under the authority of a statute is not liable 
for damages sustained by a pupil from eating 
food containing foreign substances purchased at 
the lunchroom (Ohio general code, $$ 4749, 4762 
1) Elias v. Norton, 4 Northeastern reporter 
(2d) 146, 53 Ohio App. 38 


Teachers 


The purpose of the Indiana teachers’ tenure 
statute is to promote good order and the wel 
fare of the state and school system by prevent 
ing the removal of capable and experienced teach 
ers at the political or personal whim of chang 
ing officeholders, and to limit the plenary power 
of local school officials to cancel contracts. It is 
not the purpose of the statute to limit the power 
of future legislatures to change the laws affect 
ing teachers and their tenures (Burns’ annotated 
statutes of 1933, § 28-4307) State ex rel 
inderson v. Brand, 5 Northeastern reporter (2d 
531, Ind 

Where a school superintendent informed a 
teacher by letter that the quality of her work 
was such that there was no place for her, and 
that her resignation would be accepted, the teach 
er’s communication in answer thereto in which 
she indicated her desire that her name appear 
under resignations rather than on the list of 
teachers dropped was held to be a resignation. as 
against the contention that the severance of a 
relationship thereafter was an unlawful termina 


FOR BETTER 
Install PEABODY Typing Desks 


These combination steel and wood typing tables are rigid, 
have no cross bars or stretchers to interfere with the feet 
Legs are tubular 
steel, the tops are solid hard maple with a steel spline at 
each end, making them warp-proof and crack-proof. Write 


and provide generous working space. 


for full details. 


Whether it’s typing tables, school desks, 
folding chairs, auditorium chairs or classroom chairs, Peabody 
makes the finest money can buy. Outstanding improvements 
in design, construction and materials have been pioneered in 
our factory for the past 34 years. 
fort of the child has always been safeguarded by Pea- 
In addition, Peabody furni- 
is flexible and capable \~ 0 Steel Frame Ta 
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of standing extremely 


problem 


a tree copy today 





N teel Folding Line in full color 
Cha body Folding 
Chairs 
Thann ATi 
pace is needed North Manchester 
tion of tenure (Burn’s Ann. Stats. of 1933, § 
28-4307 ) Board of School Commissioners o} 


yn 


City of Indianapolis v. State ex rel. Bever, 
Northeastern reporter (2d) 307, Ind 

Where a married teacher signed an employ 
ment contract with the knowledge of a provision 
that the contract should become void upon her 
marriage, the teacher could not recover tor an 
alleged breach in refusing her permission to teach 
and the school district was entitled to cancella 
tion of the contract (Mo. annotated statutes, §§ 
Taggart v. School 
Dist. No. 52, Carroll County, 96 Southwestern 
reporter (2d) 335, reversing (App.) 88 South- 
western reporter (2d) 447, Mo 

The maintenance of a special room and class 
for backward pupils being optional with the 
school board, the board had the power to dis 
continue such class and to dismiss the teacher 
Calif. school code, § 5.710) Schwalibach vv 
Board of Education of San Luis Obispo High 
“chool Dist., 60 Pacific reporter (2d) °S4, Calit 
Pacific reporter (2d) 984, Calif 

A clause in a teacher’s contract authorizing the 
school board to terminate the contract at any 
time, for any reason, on thirty davs’ notice, was 
held not invalid under a statute authorizing the 
cancellation of a teacher’s contract and the dis 
charge of a teacher for any good cause (lowa 
code of 1935, § 4237) Independent School 
Dist. of Town of Ogden, Boone Ccunty v 
Samuelson, 270 Northwestern reporter, 434, lowa 
Under the Kentucky statute, providing that no 
member of a board of education should vote for 
the employment of any person related to such 
a member, and requiring the “entire” vote of 
the remainder of the board in case of the ap 
pointment of such person, the word “entire” is 
synonymous with “undivided,” and means that 
the applicant must secure the undivided or unani 
mous vote of the remainder of the board (Ky 
supplementary statutes of 1934, § 4390-; 
Hall v. Boyd County Board of Education, 97 


1209, 9210, pp. 7081, 7083 


Southwestern reporter (2d) 38, Ky 


CLASS 


ture is correct pedagogically, 
severe 


FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE silnsns canola 


It you have school furniture to buy, be sure to investigate the 
Peabody Line. If you wish, the Peabody Engineering Department 
will gladly help vou solve your seating problems. This service is 
offered to you without cost or obligation. 


Write for Peabody Catalog 


Our newest and most complete School Fu 
niture Catalog is just off the press. Write for 
See the extensive Peabody 
Write us today 


nuns! PEABODY SEATING CO. 
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recitation seats, 
Che health and com- 
use for many 


vears, ble Arm Cha \ strong, 
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Indiana 


Pupils 

Under the North Dakota statute. a sch 
has been held without the power to 
tuition charge on a resident pupil of school age 
who had failed to complete the high-school course 
within the prescribed time on account of indif 
ference and indolence, notwithstanding that the 
school board had wide discretion in the manage 


ol board 


impose a 


ment of the schools (N. Dak. complete laws of 
1913, §$ 1229-1285, 1251, subsec 11, 1343; N 
Dak. laws of 1935, c. 260; N. Dak. constitution 
$ 147 et seq Batty v. Board of Education of 


City of Williston, 269 Northwestern reporter 49 


N. Dak 


Pupils and Conduct of the Schools 


The action of a school district in designating 
in ungraded school, in which the schoolwork 
required of each pupil was determined on an 
individual basis and was dependent on the pro 
ficiency of the child, for the attendance of a 
child who was an unfortunate victim of infantile 
paralysis and lacked the ability to meet the stand 
ards of a graded school, was held not an un 
reasonable exercise of authority as _ regards 
whether the parent’s failure to cause the child 
to attend such a school constituted an offense 
(Iowa code of 1935, §§ 4227, 4410, and 4411) 
State v. Ghrist, 270 Northwestern reporter 376, 
lowa 

\ statute authorizing boards of education to 
do all things necessary for “the promotion of the 
thorough education of the children” is held not 
to authorize the expenditure of money to taxi 
children to and from school, and hence the school 
district cannot compel a grant of state aid for an 


expenditure of money for such service (Mich 
complete laws of 1929, §$§ 7104, 7156 (ir.); 
Mich. public acts of 1933, No. 236, § 7; Mich 
public acts of 1935, No. 121) Township School 


Dist. of Bates, Stambaugh and Iron River Tp 
v. Elliott, 268 Northwestern reporter 744, 276 
Mich. 575 
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the COST 


Per Book—Per Pupil——Per Year 


by using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which are built to WEAR and to STAND UP 


under the Daily use and abuse of School books. 


They make books last Twice as Long. 


They overcome the danger of transferring soiled, filthy, 
germ laden books from one pupil to another. 


They are Waterproof and Weatherproof. 


Priced within the reach of A\ny and Every School Board. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


A A Et mB 


School Administration News 
SR 


NEW GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
INTRODUCED IN PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA 
For a number of years guidance has been re- 
garded by prominent educators as the very 
cornerstone of a successful educational program. 
It has been contended that the homeroom ac 
tivities must play a great part in this guidance 
service. In connection with the guidance program, 
homerooms have been established, with the regular 

teachers in charge of the guidance service 

In Pasadena, it is recognized that it is not 
possible for all teachers to be good homeroom 
teachers. They cannot be expected to perform 
guidance projects successfully. It has been the 
consensus of opinion that in placing guidance 
ictivities in the hands of the general teacher a 
handicap is put on the service at the very begin 
ning. It may be just as injurious to cxpect all 
teachers to carry on a guidance program as to 
expect all teachers to teach music or art 

The administrative staff in Pasadena recognizes 
that many flaws and weaknesses have crept into 
the plan in the Eliot Junior High School as well 
is in other schools. Due to these deficiencies, it 
is believed that the program is not as eltective 
as it might be, so that steps will be taken to 
remedy the situation 

While it has been conceded that two of the 
most important activities in a junior high school 
ire clubs and group guidance, it is recognized 
that these are being carried out less effectively 
than the classroom work. Study of the situation 
has led to the belief that the condition is due 
to a number of things among which are a lack 
of realization on the part of teachers of the 
importance of these activities; and the fact that 
there has been no chance to select teachers 


qualified for the work 

In an effort to lessen the difficulties encountered, 
it has been decided to adopt the following pro 
cedure: 

1. The teachers are relieved of club and guid- 
ance work, lessening the teacher load 

2. More and equal time is given to guidance 
and club activities 

3. These activities are placed at a time of the 
day when they will be conducive to rich ex- 
perience 

4. Some choice is allowed on the part of the 
teachers 

In the operation of the plan, it has been de 
cided to change the name of the homeroom to 
conference period, indicating a change of group 
instruction. The title of the teacher is changed 
to conference teacher. The length of the period 
is increased to fifty-five minutes and placed in 
the middle of the forenoon. The number of 
teachers is decreased from thirty-six to eighteen 
by the following method: 

1. Five minutes have been taken off of each 
of the six class periods, leaving a fifty-minute 
class period and these thirty minutes are added 
to the twenty-five-minute period daily, which is 
used for conference and club activities concur 
rently 

2. The teachers in guidance work are given 
two conference periods of the same grade level 
and the teachers who selected clubwork are given 
two groups of the same club or two different 
clubs. For instance, a teacher having one group 
on Monday and Thursday has another group on 
Tuesday and Friday This leaves Wednesday 
free for assembly. The group of students hav 
ing conference on Monday and Thursday have 
clubwork on Tuesday and Friday ind vice 
versa. Each club similarly repeats itself on op 
posite days 

Where possible, it has been arranged that 
seventh and eighth conference teachers teach 
pupils in a subject, and pupils are assigned to 
conference accordingly 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


WHAT HAPPENS TO SCHOOL 
SURVEYS 

A comprehensive survey of the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, public-school system covering all its vari- 
ous departments, functions, activities, personnel, 
and the costs incident thereto, was ordered by 
the board of education in May, 1934. A staff of 
educational experts, headed by Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz of the United States Office of Education, 
carried on the study which also entered into an 
examination of the character and quality of 
the educational program and was completed a 
year later. The report was published in July, 
1935, by the Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental 
Resear h 

Appreciating the value of a periodic appraisal 
of the school system, the board of education 
had directed that the survey be an exhaustive 
one and that specific findings and recommenda 
tions be made to that body. The study covered 
every phase of the educational and administra- 
tive labors engaged in by the school system 

Elementary and secondary education, vocational 
education and industrial arts, exceptional chil 
dren, pupil achievement and adjustment, teacher 
personnel problems, salaries and salary schedules 

all received attention. The study, too, concerned 
itself with the work of the board of education 
the organization of the superintendent’s office 
community relations, the administration of busi- 
ness affairs, the finance problems, the school 
plant, et 

At regular meetings of the board of «ducation 
held in March, 1937, the board of education took 
up seriatim the recommendations of the survey 
staff for improvements in the business adminis- 
tration of the schools and for the improvement 
of education at the elementary level. The several 
specific changes urged in chapters 23 and 5 were 
discussed and acted upon. 

In considering the business affairs, the board 
specifically voted not to adopt a recommendation 
for changing the present organization on the 
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E. H. SHELDON & CO., 


“BY SHELDON’ 
IS A SAFE SLOGAN 


HOME—MAKING 


you 


Study that expression! 


What an important one it is. 


The Home Life of to-morrow will be fash- 
ioned by the HOME MAKING STU- 
DENTS of today. 


Thus do their class room surroundings create 
the early impressions that influence the future 
likes or dislikes of our homes. Insure for your 
school these proper surroundings by enlisting 
SHELDON'S aid in planning and equipping 


your home making laboratories. 


If you do not have the current 365 page SHELDON cata- 
logue showing Home Economics, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, 
and other Science Laboratory Furniture, Art, Commercial, 
Drawing and Vocational Equipment, write us today. 

There is a SHELDON representative in your territory to serve 


149 Journal Street 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Laboratory, Home Economics and Vocational Funiture 


basis of a survey conducted in 1930 and refused 
for the present to change the titles of the func 
tional divisions of the business department 

The following recommendations were tabled 
“That in keeping with the plan of unit organiza 
tion and the titles of the two assistant superin 
tendents in the department of instruction, and 
as already recommended in chapter 14, the head 
of the department of business administration b 
officially designated as assistant superintendent 
in charge of business affairs 

“That the responsibility for transportation, in 
surance, bonds, real estate. rentals, and other 
matters of general business be definitely assigned 
to the division of finance in the department of 
business affairs 

“That the boiler-insurance coverage be in 
creased from $20,000 to $100,000 because of the 
large number of high-pressure boilers 

“That the handling of funds and responsibility 
for them be centralized further in the financ: 
division, including such funds as tuition, sales of 
obsolete equipment, and rentals of school build 
ings 

“That payroll dates be adjusted so that com 
parable monthly payments will result.” 


Education at the Elementary Level 


In dealing with the recommendations made in 
reference to the elementary schools, the board 
of education found that many of these were in 
the hands of competent members of the profes 
sional staff. The recommendations call for a re 
vision of the kindergarten curriculum, the de 
velopment of reading readiness, a closer co-opera 
tion between principals and their assistants, 
greater uniformity in teaching technique, etc 

A recommendation “that committees of teach- 
ers, principals, and suprvisors be appointed to 
assist in the selection of educational supplies, 
including textbooks in keeping with new courses 
of study,” was referred to the superintendent 

Likewise, the following two recommcndations 
were referred to the superintendent: “That a 


study of time schedules be carried on for the 
purpose of producing some degree of cesirable 
uniformity in terminology, subject emphasis, and 
time allotments in keeping with the iesults ot 
scientific studies. A copy of each teacher’s pro 
gram should be on file at the administrative ol 
fices 

“That the work of the elementary principal 
be made an opportunity for educational leader 
ship through provision of adequate clerical help 
and through training in service in the principles 
of supervision and the systematization of office 
routine.” 


HAMDEN MARKING SYSTEM 


The public high school in the town of Hamden 
Conn., is completing a second year of experiment 
with an original marking system 

Under the new system of marking, every stu 
dent, three times a yar, takes home an envelope 
containing a “statement of progress” made out 
by the homeroom teacher and the subject teacher 
It tells whether or not the general quality of 
work is satisfactorily based on the student's ability 
Also, whether the student has given evidence 
of satisfactory growth in the use of power to 
learn; the use of power to think independently ; 
in general school citizenship; ability to complete 
tasks assumed; making contributions to group 
activity; consideration for the rights of others; 
respect for and use of materials and equipment; 
the use of initiative 

A statement is sent home periodically and the 
process of checking on pupil growth and keeping 
in touch with the home is continuous. Parents 
respond by coming to the building for inter 
views with teachers and counsellors 


ADMINISTRATION 


@ New Braunfels, Tex. The board of education 
has added new courses in music and physical 
education. The teaching staff has been increased 
by 10 per cent, and teachers’ salaries have been 
raised to the predepression level. The budget 





has been increased to meet the growth of the city 
and the revision and improvement of the cur 
riculum 

@ Chicago, Ill The board of education has 
taken steps toward the construction of an in- 
dustrial high school for the teaching of trades 
The school will comprise a series of buildings, 
each devoted to the teaching of a particular trade 
Construction work on the school will be started 
in the summer or early fall 

4 Forest Park, Ill. A_ revision of the high- 
school curriculum of the Proviso Township high 
school has been undertaken, under the direction 
of Superintendent Sifert. The program will cover 
a period of years and will include the develop- 
ment of new courses and the revision of old ones 
Plans have been made for an enlarged phvysical- 
education program with the 
new field house 

4 Chicago, Ill. Supt. William H. Johnson has 
presented a proposal to the board of education, 
calling for the exclusion of all freshmen at the 
Lane Technical High School, in order to relieve 
the overcrowding in the school. It is planned to 
accommodate first-year students at schoois in their 
respective districts 

4 Darlington, S. C. A full-time librarian was 
employed for the first time this year. The board 
has added books to the amount of $1,000 since 
the opening of the schools last September. A 
physical director for girls, and one for boys, have 
been employed for the high school. A new set 
of bleachers has been installed on the athletic 
field 

@ Walla Walla, Wash. The board of education 
has effected an arrangement for bringing text- 
books up to date and revising the school cur 
riculum. It is the policy of the board to pro 


completion of a 


vide more adequate instructional supplies and 
equipment than has been possible in the past 
¢ Augusta, Ga. The Richmond County board 
of education has approved plans for renovating 
the offices of the board of education. The work 
will be completed at a cost of $2,00 
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Secoteh Cellulose Ta pe 

SEALS INSTANTLY WITH SLIGHT PRESSURE 
FULLY TRANSPARENT 


Seotch Cellulose Tape is the ideal mending and sealing tape for classroom, 


For attaching class papers to blackboards—easy 
to apply and remove, leaves no residue. 


office, and home. 

Seals instantly with slight pressure—no water required. Fully transparent 
and will not dry out, crack or curl. Becomes a permanent part of the article 
repaired. 

Send coupon below for introductory order of Scotch Cellulose Tape. 


Made by 

MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
Patented under one or more of the following U. S. Patents: No. 1357020, No. 1779588, No 
1814132. No. 1856986, No. 1895978, No. 1954805, No. 1959413, Re. No. 18742, Re. No. 19128 











Gentlemen: Please ship the order I have checked 








2 rolls 34" x 296" Transparent Scotch Cellulose Tape fa 90 $1.80 
2 Pocket Dispensers 34” (Refillable la 10 20 
$2.00 
6 rolls 34" x 300” Transparent Scotch Cellulose Tape in Utility 
Dispensers (Non-refillable « 25 150 
6 rolls 16” x 180% Transparent Scotch ellulose Tape in Utility 
Dispensers (Non-refillable (a 15 on 
6 rolls 4%" x 100” Transparent Scot« h Mending Tape (a 10 60 
For sealing protective wrappers on school books. Signed Address 
For mending torn sheet music. ; 
City and State W holesaler’s Name 
AS8)-537 
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Schoolhouse Construction Under 


Federal Aid 


It may be of some interest at this time to 
note just what federal aid, since its inaugura- 
tion, has accomplished in the field of school- 
house construction throughout the United 
States. Out of the total number of construc- 
tion projects financed by the government, the 
school projects comprise 39.4 per cent in num- 
ber and 22.9 per cent in cost of the total esti- 
mated expenditure. 

The added seating accommodations afforded 
to pupils is estimated at 1,389,655. This repre- 
sents 5,235 new school buildings, and improve 
ments on 1,100 existing school buildings. Of 
the Nation’s 3,098 counties, 1,666 have one or 
more PWA projects. Thus, during the past 
three years, 70 per cent of the school projects 
received federal aid. PWA grants amounting 
to $213,832,458 for educational buildings wil 


Summary of Completed PWA _ Non-Federal 


School Projects 
ERA 1935 and ERA 1935 Supplemental 
Programs 


March 10, 1937 
T otal 
No. of Estimated 
Projects Cost 

Alabama ; 36 $ 3,961,496 
Arizona 7 583,634 
Arkansas 17 1,227,178 
California 90 6,111,832 
Colorado 23 1,821,872 
Connecticut 14 1,242,258 
Delaware 5 325.033 
I ee ee 
Florida 32 1,183,571 
Georgia 76 3.199.657 
Idaho 4 891,985 
Illinois 61 6,135,132 
Indiana 88 7,593,199 
Iowa . 74 4,018,028 
Kansas 36 2 473,031 
Kentucky 30 1,492,546 
Louisiana - - 
Maine 5 275,244 
Maryland 11 1,437,885 
Massachusetts 30 3,611,410 
Michigan 61 1.515.171 
Minnesota 59 5,050,918 
Mississippi $3 1,340,395 
Missouri 35 1,812,350 
Montana 7 709,454 
Nebraska +4 1,692,154 
Nevada 10 475.124 
New Hampshire . 512.967 
New Jersey 16 ? 232,219 
New Mexico 1( 573.497 
New York 39 4,540,250 
North Carolina 29 738,811 
North Dakota 32 985,092 
Ohio 101 8,211,873 
Oklahoma 29 3.155.394 
Oregon } 3,715,241 
Pennsylvania 135 7,951,918 
Rhode Island 160,000 
South Carolina 35 2.459.466 
South Dakota } 1,158,388 
Tennesse 8 3 810,175 
Texas 15 909,098 
Utah 15 1.556.076 
Vermont 131.364 
Virginia Ti 2,997,275 
Washington 45 3,873,98 
West Virginia ) 659.300 
Wisconsin 1,644,500 
Wyoming 355.454 
Alaska 159,689 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 

Total 1,7 $122,672,50¢ 


result u!timately in school construction, the 
estimated cost of which is $550,353,913 

In every instance, the local community bears 
the major part of the cost. Under the first 
PWA program, the government grant was 30 
per cent of the combined expenditure for labor 
and materials. The grant under the programs 
iuthorized by the Emergency Relief Act of 
1935 and the First Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, of the fiscal year 1936, was in an amoun 
not exceeding 45 per cent of the total cost of 
the projects. The applicants have themselves 
contributed $252,249,633 obtained from 
sources other than the Federal Government, 
while the total PWA allotments amounted to 
$298,104,280, of which $84,271,822 were loans 
which will be repaid to the Federal Govern 
ment. 


Summary of Applications For Non-Federal 


School Projects 
Approved by PWA Examining Divisions 
March 10, 1937 

Total 

No. of Estimated 
Projects Cost 

Alabama 10 $ 009,676 
Arizona , 10 407 ,909 
Arkansas 5 392,731 
California 74 14,892 .286 
Colorado 7 655,438 
Connecticut 6 937,300 
I ee 0 a ee 

Washington, D. C a 
Florida 20 2,631,187 
Georgia 45 4.159.738 
Idaho 14 1,933,584 
Illinois 52 7,266,413 
Indiana 45 6,735,881 
Iowa 32 3,704,499 
Kansas 37 1.279.665 
Kentucky 33 2,773,393 
Louisiana 15 §52,220 
Maine 4 814,255 
Maryland 4 981,006 
Massachusetts 11 1,507,341 
Michigan 38 6.259.955 
Minnesota $7 8.032,738 
Mississippi 18 1,654,659 
Missouri 40 0,466,989 
Montana 15 2,219,354 
Nebraska 12 1 078,317 
Nevada 2 105,152 
New Hampshiri 6 2.066,70: 
New Jersey 36 090 606 
New Mexico 214,545 
New York 115 84,771,316 
North Carolina 3] 4.305.046 
North Dakota ) 64,757 
Ohio 108 26,149,530 
Oklahoma 13 2,566,291 
Oregon 18 955.127 
Pennsylvania 28 6,659,697 
Rhode Island 5 1.811.923 
South Carolina 12 1,723,877 
South Dakota 8 $30,636 
Tennessee 23 779,144 
Texas 168 16,697,798 
Utah Q 1,119,229 
Vermont : 
Virginia 4¢ 5,964,880 
Washington 43 590.87 
West Virginia 8 2.236.232 
Wisconsin 46 8.670.627 
W voming 3 93,636 
Alaska 4 233.877 
Hawaii 5 754,289 
Puerto Ric« ( ORG 364 
Total 1.341 $268,288,77 


May, 1937 


The cost of new elementary and high schools 
constructed with the aid of PWA is $469,005.- 
001; colleges and universities, $71,370,244 
other educational institutions, $5,099,210; and 
libraries, $4,879,358. This does not include 
nearly $15,000,000 for educational buildings 
constructed under the direct supervision of the 
Federal Government. Such projects include 
Indian schools, improvements to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. 

To date, approximately $385,000,000 has 
been spent on the construction of PWA school 
projects. This expenditure has provided 126.- 
000,000 man-hours of direct labor at the con- 
struction site, and 567,000,000 man-hours of 
indirect labor in the mining, transportation, 
and manufacture of construction materials and 
supplying consumers’ goods and services 


A Change in Federal Policy 
When the government inaugurated the plan 
of federal aid, it granted 30 per cent of the 
cost of the project, while the balance of 70 


(Concluded on page 72) 


Summary of Non-Federal School Projects 
Under Construction or Under Contract 
ERA 1935 and ERA 1935 Supplemental 


Programs 
Total 
No. of Estimated 
Projects Cost 

Alabama 19 $ 1,980,572 
Arizona 2 698,896 
Arkansas 11 1,543,237 
California 82 36,598,038 
Colorado 16 1,552,126 
Connecticut 12 2,670,780 
DE ciivavdhecssee. 22 - ->==eee 
ee a a ee 
Florida I 1,449,661 
Georgia 21 2,193,396 
Idaho 15 989,520 
Illinois 53 17,712,676 
Indiana 7,236,631 
lowa 21 1.499 635 
Kansas $1 3,186,144 
Kentucky 5 7.333.738 
Louisiana 4 303 600 
Maine Q 804,763 
Marvland 6 21,172,555 
Massachusetts 24 6,560,274 
Michigan 24 3,989,950 
Minnesota 5 4,011,398 
Mississippi 27 3,725 .664 
Missouri 5.347.808 
Montana 16 ? 669,120 
Nebraska 1. 2,152,259 
Nevada l 81,818 
New Hampshire S 1,235,574 
New Jersey 23 6,662,593 
New Mexico 5 1,563,026 
New York 08 45,809,650 
North Carolina 19 3.800.932 
North Dakota 8 970,645 
Ohio .. 64 10.682,678 
Oklahoma 27 5,262,580 
Oregon 8 982,136 
Pennsylvania 114 $5,033,203 
Rhode Island 1,230,120 
South Carolina I 2,357,277 
South Dakota 15 1,221,198 
Tennessee 2 4,519,258 
Texas ) 10,074,45 
Utah 5 1,086,000 
Vermont 1 130,909 
Virginia 5 4,029,555 
Washington 27 3,823,470 
West Virginia 8 858,170 
Wisconsin l 1,978,924 
Wyoming 5 411,601 
Alaska 178,000 
Hawaii 124,290 
Puerto Rico 1,147,272 
Total 1,124 $285,637,773 
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KEWAUNEE Furniture is Designed to 
Meet All Modern Day Requirements 


When you put in Kewaunee Laboratory, Home Economics or 
Vocational Class Rooms, you are certain of having the most 
modern classrooms it is possible to provide. They will be 
pedagogically correct in every detail. They will provide every 
convenience for student and teacher. Floor space will be used 
most economically and classrooms will be available every period 


of the day ° 


Remember, in choosing Kewaunee Furniture you get some 
things that can’t be covered by specifications nor their value 
expressed in price. This is the element that comes from long 
experience in the designing and manufacturing of quality lab- 
oratory furniture. Write today for the Kewaunee Blue Book 
and tell us what kind of furniture your school is planning on 


, yr 
buying. 


‘ 


LABORATORY 


Cc. G. 


FURNITURE 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mar. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 


Chemistry Table No. 


a Ba: 


Cor 


EXPERTS 


Domestic Science Table 






Biology Table No. C-307 








Combination 
Padlock 
No. K-45A 


Ever-Hold Ad. 
justable Stool 
No. E-1824 





Storage and Display Case 


No. BL-50 


No. K-1776 





(Concluded from page 70) 

per cent was met by the locality. Eventually 
the grant was increased to 45 per cent, while 
the locality was expected to meet the balance 
of 55 per cent. A new policy provides that the 
grant is equal in amount to the wages paid to 
workers who are certified for relief by the 
United States Employment Service. 

The statement which has been made that no 
further PWA funds are available is untrue 
The government still has a hundred million 
dollars for grants on approved projects 


THE SERVICE OF COUNTY 
SCHOOL OFFICERS 
Martin E. Williams, Superintendent of 
County Schools, Tripp County, 
Winner, South Dakota 

The average schoolman hardly realizes the 
amount of service rendered by school-board 
members and officials when it is considered 
that this service is purely civic, that it holds 
no hope of reward, and that it involves numer- 
ous and continuous sacrifice of time and of 
personal interests. An appreciation of this 
service inevitably grows. 

At the annual meeting of the school officers 
of Tripp County, S. Dak., the school-board 
members present were requested to provide 
information concerning their length of service 
so that certain statistics might be compiled 
Two hundred and twelve members of rural 
school and town school boards responded to 
the request, and provided the information 
from which the following brief tabulation was 
developed 
Ages of School Officers 
Youngest school officer . 24 years 
Oldest school officer 76 years 


Average age of school officers 49 years 


Continuous Years of Service on Present School 


Board in the Various Positions of the Board 
Greatest length of service cr 22 years 
Average length of service 5.3 years 


Length of Service in one Particular Position, such 
as Clerk: 

Greatest length of service 18 years 

Average length of service 8 vears 

Number of Years Board Members Have Lived 
in Their Present District: 


Greatest number of years , 28 years 

Average number of years 16.7 vears 

Number of Years Board Members Have Lived 
in Tripp County: 

Greatest number of years s! years 

Average number of years 22.1 years 

Vumber of Years Beard Members have Lived 
in South Dakota: 

Greatest number of years 57s vears 

Average number of years 2.8 vears 


Miscellaneous Information 
Number of school officers that have served in 

some other district ' 32 
Number of school officers that have held some 

school-board position other than the one that 

they are now holding.... OP . 50 

The question concerning the problems and 
difficulties of school-board members resulted 
in statements, from which the ten following 
most important difficulties were arrived at 

1. Hiring satisfactory teachers 

2. Keeping patrons interested in maintaining 
i. good school 

3. Purchasing needed supplies and equip 
ment for the school 

+. Financial troubles 

5. Keeping school records correctly 

6. Petty jealousies among residents of the 
district 

Teachers not supervising the playground 

8. Dealing with people, who are interested 

only in saving money for the school district 


board members will not attend 
school officers’ meetings 
10. Disregard of school law by certain board 


members 


9. Some 


Standards Raised 


4 ruling of the Indiana State Board of Edu- 
cation, passed at its March meeting, raised the 
standard of preparation for all teachers from two 
to four years. A four-year course for si! teach 
ers’ colleges has been approved and will go into 
effect in the fall of this year. Effective Novem 
ber 1, 1937, all students who enroll in teacher 
training courses can be accepted for four years 
only. June graduates of this year may still be 
accepted for the two-year courses, which will be 
discontinued as the four-year classes eet under 
way 


Teachers’ 


The Boy Scout Movement 

“Scouting has for its objectives proper char 
icter building and training. It aims to utilize the 
leisure time of the boy to a constructive ad- 
vantage. It undertakes to deal with boys as in- 
dividuals and as members of the patrol cr troop 
It brings them in contact with selected leader 
ship, men who are clean, wholesome-minded, and 
possessing qualities of recognized good character.” 

Glenn O. Swing, Superintendent of Schools, 
Covington, Ky 


THE AASA APPRAISES ITS 
CONVENTION 
(Concluded from page 44) 
tunity, especially at the afternoon 
tor active participation as speakers on the 
convention program. As a means of doing this 
it might be desirable to canvass each state 
for a list of effective and available speakers 
The policy of having laymen speak at the 
convention should be continued. Such lay 
speakers, however, should topics in 


sessions 


discuss 


their own fields of specialization.” 
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s Floors of Armstrongs Cork Lile [unsure 
> LESS NOISE...MORE COMFORT...BETTER HEALTH 

















IN ST. GREGORY’S 
KINDERGARTEN, CHICAGO 


In the kindergarten of St. Gregory's 


- School, Chicago, the floor is Arm- 
24 strong’s Cork Tile in a light and 
dark checkerboard design. 
Quiet comfort in this kindergarten 
room in St. Gregory's School is 
provided by the attractive floor of 
Armstrong’s Cork Tile. 
ise 
tend 
EACHERS and pupils in St. 
Oar re ‘L? 
Gregory’s Kindergarten, Chi- 
cago, benefit three ways because the 
* floors are Armstrong’s Cork Tile. 
the 
two First: these floors are quiet. 
sach . ; 
rl They are almost noiseless under 
aa the impact of running feet, dropped 
cner 
years toys, and banging furniture. 
ll be : : ‘ . , 
ll be Seconp: Cork tile floors are In libraries, study halls, class- strong manufactures the only com- 
inder comfortable. The resilience of cork rooms, and offices, Armstrong’s plete line of resilient floors: Cork 
lessens shock and fatigue and makes Cork Tile floors reduce distracting Tile, Linoleum, Linotile, Accotile, 
hos these floors restful for teachers who noises. These long-wearing floors and Reinforced Rubber Tile. For 
‘ a are on their feet constantly. require very little of the janitor’s complete information and _ color- 
aa- « oy 
s in- Turrp: Cork tile floors are warm time. Simple daily dusting and illustrated copy of “Cork Tile 
Troop m _ ° ° . . ] > . 
ider- and draft-proof. They resist the occasional washing and waxing Floors,” write now to Armstrong 
. and . aw ° . . . 
ter.” passage of heat. Thus, they help keep them fresh, serviceable, and Cork Products Co., Build- 
rools, to keep rooms at a more even beautiful for years. ing Materials Division, 1212 
temperature all year round. For schools and colleges, Arm- State St., Lancaster, Pa. 
lions 
the * . 
a ARMS I RONG 
state 
rs 
lay o 
s in 


LINOTILE - ACCOTILE - CORK TILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL +: ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
NET Te LT ALS ALLL LT ART ie CL CC EE EL SENT NC 
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PRI 
ray: \>, An Essential Part of 
4 Every Junior High School Program. 


@ 
OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


by Lloyd L. Jones 












A balanced program that supplies the knowledge 
needed for the consumer; the knowledge and train- 






A PUBLICITY MEDIUM 


ing needed for the producer or business worker. 
UNDER SCHOOL CONTROL 


First published in April, 1936, OUR BUSINESS LIFE 
School Contnolled has already been adopted by hundreds of schools in 


all parts of the country. OUR BUSINESS LIFE is 
leading the way in crystallizing thought in the field 

Ar l1icinecc e cati 
A School Printing Department is an ideal medium to of social bu: INCSS ¢ du ation, 
interpret school life and ideals to your public. It is a 
powerful instrument in selling your educational program 


to your community. Send for “Twelve Reasons Why 


You Should Teach Printing.” Free. 
@ Our staff of experts can help you develop your 


Write our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


printing curriculum without cost or obligation. 


Depantment of Education THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Toron London d 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY arente ondo Sydney 


, 4. 7 kK 12 r+ q ; 
yDes € wer any er ar 
Tr? s- 4 3 ira 








social services. Tax reforms should precede 

Dangers of ‘Tax iny tax-limit laws, and the reform must pro- : 
vide more service than the displacement 
otherwise nothing has been gained. Any law 


Limitations as Seen by Educators Rivin aasidmcvien te suind ie be OU 


in principle, it must be constructive. Remem- 



















The State of Pennsylvania has under con- ‘Those of us who cannot afford to employ ber that an efficient service once destroyed 
sideration a constitutional amendment, which _ private tutors to educate our children, cannot cannot readily be restored. New sources of 
provides that the limit of the taxation of real hire private fire companies, private police revenue should be found before any tax limit 
estate shall not exceed a total of ten mills forces, private health protection. Property tax should be passed 
said amendment to go into effect in 1943 limitation means governmental service reduc 

Supt. H. O. Dietrich, of Norristown, Pa tion, unless there are ample other resource CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES WILL 
has made a study of the effects of tax limita- Thus, it places a ban upon efficient public MEET IN FRESNO 
tions on real estate trom the standpoint of officials. No one is willing to accept the re The California School Trustees’ Associatica 
the educator, and in doing so brings to his sponsibility for public health service, police wit) hold its 1937 meeting in Fresno. from Octo- 
service the best experience and conclusions on — protection, schools, unless proper resources are ber 8 to 9 
the subject provided to do an efficient piece of work. It Information concerning the meeting and the 

Tax-limitation laws in the forms in which seems to me tax-limit reform of the present speaker: may be obtained by writing to Mrs. 
they now exist,” says Superintendent Dietrich, form is not only a waste of time but childish Florence Porter, secretary, 407 Professional Build- 
‘do not come from tax economists. The limi- logic. The way to stop an overflowing bucke ing, Bakersfield, Calif 














tation laws today are the result of popular is to turn the faucet, not dip with a cup. We ANNOUNCE EIGHTH ANNUAL SCHOOL 

unscientific tax thought. Thus, they are strong do need capable, efficient public officials so ADMINISTRATORS’ CONFERENCE 

in popular support and weak in scientific atti badly, let alone binding them head and foot The eighth annual School Administrators’ Conference 
; lye . ate will be held June 10 to 12, in the George Peabody 

tude. y a moronic financial pillar. College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Prof. Dennis H. 
lax economists argue that tax limitations We have always held that citizens have &@ Cooke, of the department of school administration, Pes- 

do not limit. However, when one studies all right to individual initiative, desires, services, body College, will be in charge. An extensive commercial 

the phases of limitation, one soon finds that so long as these needs and desires do not inter- exhibit has been planned 

tax limitation fosters a most dangerous type fere with those of others. Cities, towns, and COMING CONVENTIONS 

limit. Tax limitation does limit fundamental the various municipal divisions are all located Vay 3-8. National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 








social service. Let us not forget that most in different topographical surroundings, they at Richmond, Va. Dr. Wm. H. Bristow, Washington, 
municipal services were founded because pri vary in size, their industries differ, their social +, ©-. seeretars ' 

: : ¢ . ‘ : May 17-21. National Recreation Association, at Atlan- 
vate initiative failed or was unable to supply demands are different. ( ertainly this is rather tic City, N. J. H. S. Braucher, New York, N. ¥ 
them on a large scale unintelligent in application and antidemocratic secretary 

Tax limits do not limit the total taxes. June — ce mference on Visual Educa- 

. State lsde 'T'< : ; , Tr t at is ¢ *r School, Chicago 1] 

A State-Wide Tax-Limit Law Tax-limit laws must stand and fall, not by gp RB ivtps: emer Sen ueage, | ; 

. June 21-26. American Library Association, at New 


Superintendent Dietrich then shows that a themselves, but in relation to the problems york City. C. H. Milam, Chicago, IIl., secretary 
state-wide tax-limit law may do untold dam- facing the entire state. A good law must be June 22-24. Nebraska All-State Educational Con- 
A : , ; focenece “o) . owe al . ary 

age in that it necessarily ignores the needs of known by the social purposes it encourages ference, at Lincola. C. A. Bowers, Lincoln, secretary 

: ’ —* 2 P June 27-July 1 National Education Association, at 
the several units therein and the relative Very often some tax reform follows a tax-  petroit. Mich. W. E. Givens. Washington. D. C 
ability to supply these needs. He continues limit law. This is contrary to safeguarding secretary. 
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Garland Texas, Equips New High School 


with Standard Electric Program 


@ attractive main entrance to 


the new Garland High School. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 





NEW ALBERT LEA SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education at Albert Lea, Minn., 
has adopted a new single-salary schedule which 
applies to all members of the school faculty, with 
the exception of the superintendent, the junior 
and senior-high-school principals, the elementary 
grade supervisor, and the agricultural instructor 
It is a basic schedule, taking into consideration 
the type of training which each teacher has re 
ceived, together with her possession of a degree 
and years of experience. 

Under the schedule, a teacher with two years’ 
training and holding a diploma or degree, will 
begin at a minimum salary of $1,000 and will 
advance at the annual rate of $50 up to a 
maximum of $1,400 at the end of the ninth year 
of service. A teacher with four years’ training 
and a diploma or degree will begin at $1,200 and 
will advance to $1,800 at the end of the nine 
year period. Teachers with five years’ training 
and a degree will begin at $1,300 and will ad 
vance to $2,100 at the end of the ninth year 

Administrative and supervisory officers will 
receive pay according to the schedule, with extra 
allowances for responsibility as follows: (a) prin- 
cipals of buildings with 8 or less classrooms, 
$100; of buildings with 9 to 12 classrooms, $150; 
of buildings with 13 or more classrooms, $200 
(6) Heads of departments, head coaches of major 
athletic teams, $200 

Under the rules governing the schedule, new 
teachers will not be given more than two years’ 
allowance for teaching experience outside of the 
local system 

All increases in salary under the schedule will 
be based upon merit and efficiency and will be 
given only upon the 


school board. No increases will be given until 


recommendation of the 
superintendent and with the approval of the 


Clock 


@ East, North, South, West — wherever you 


find new, modern, well 


“Making Every Minute Count.” 
Texas, is no exception. 


Whether you need a single clock or a very com- 
prehensive set-up of clocks, fire-alarm, tele- 
phones, laboratory equipment and radio, you 
‘an get just what you want and be sure it is the 
finest, most modern obtainable if you specify 


“Standard Electric.” 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


the qualifications and the rules of the board 
are met. No increase in excess of two years’ local 
experience will apply, pending an adjustment of 
the schedule 

Teachers who render outstanding and con- 
spicuous service to the school system or com- 
munity will be given an extra allowance upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent and 
with the approval of the board. This allowance 
will be equivalent to the increment for one year 
of additional local experience 


NELSONVILLE ADOPTS NEW SALARY 
SCHEDULL 

The board of education of Nelsonville, Ohio, 
has adopted a new salary schedule for professional 
workers based upon training, experience, and 
merit. Since it is difficult to use the element of 
teaching merit in connection with a schedule, this 
item is considered only where merit is markedly 
present and then only by special action of the 
board. While the schedule is somewhat below that 
of some wealthier city districts, it is more liberal 
than some districts which have more wealth back 
of each child. The schedule covers 31 years 

Teachers with two years’ training but having 
no experience will begin at $800, and will ad 
vance at the rate of $30, up to a maximum of 
$950 at the end of eight years. Teachers in this 
group will continue to receive the maximum of 
$950 during the next 19 years. Teachers with 
two and one-half vears of training will begin 
at $850, and advance at the rate of $30 up to 
a maximum of $1,060 at the end of fifteen years 
Teachers who continue to teach will receive the 
maximum salary during the next 20 years. Teach 
ers with three years’ training will begin at 
$900 and will advance at the rate of $30 to a 
maximum of $1,140 at the end of twenty years 
Teachers in this group will continue at the maxi 
mum salary during the next eleven vears. Teach 
ers with three and one-half vears’ training will 
begin at $950 and will advance at the rate of 
$30 up to a maximum of $1,210 at the end of 
31 vears. Teachers with four years’ training will 





STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
: £ EF 


planned schools — 
there you will also find the new modern Stand- 
ard Electric Time and Program Equipment, 
And Garland, 


begin at $1,070 and will advance at the rate of 
$40 up to a maximum of $1,290 at the end of 
twelve years. Such teachers will continue to re- 
ceive the maximum salary during the next eighteen 
years. Teachers with four and one-half years’ 
training will begin at $1,200 and will advance 
at. the rate of $40 up to a maximum of $1,440 
at the end of the twelfth year. Such teachers 
will continue to receive the maximum during 
the next nineteen years. Teachers with five years’ 
training will begin at $1,350 and will advance 
at the rate of $40 up to a maximum of $1,780 at 
the end of 31 years. Teachers with five and one- 
half years’ training will begin at $1,480 and will 
advance at the rate of $40 up to a maximum of 
$1,870 at the end of 31 years. Teachers with 
six years’ training will begin at $1,580 and will 
advance at the rate of $40 up to a maximum 
of $1,970 at the end of 31 years 

The board has adopted certain regulations to 
govern the salaries of teachers. Under the regula 
tions, the salary of teachers with training below 
two years will be set by special action of the 
board. No teacher’s salary will be reduced, but 
no increase will be allowed until earned on the 
schedule 

All high-school teachers will receive credit to 
ward a master’s or doctor’s degree after having 
completed four and one-half years’ training. 
Elementary teachers will not be given credit on 
the salary schedule above four years’ training, 
except by special action of the board. Reading- 
circle credit may not be used as training credit, 
except as it maintains the salary paid during the 
school year. The board reserves the right to 
pay above the schedule where the position in- 
volves extra work and responsibility, or where 
the welfare of the school seems to justify it 

Since the salaries are on a twelve-months’ basis 
and the teachers actually work nine months, it 
is understood that a teacher may be called upon 
for extra work during the vacation months, to 
assist with textbook study, professional data, or 
other work of a temporary nature required by 
the superintendent 
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The New LIFETIME Drawing Table 


This new type of drawing 
table, originated by Hamil- 


ton-Invincible, is made of 


both »« 


duplex con 






1 and wood. Such 
ruction insures 





strength, rigidity, and long 





a 
life even under hard «school i - 
usage It is truly a “Life- WY ee ip 
time” Table. Notice the fea- hs : 


tures illustrated at the right 


ee 
om? 
yt — 4 


aE F 


1. Combination frietion and 
clamp type of raising device. 


2. Heavy, reinforced, and welded 
steel body. 


3. 7-ply door panel, covered with 
a steel panel. Also a smooth 
non-pretruding hinge that is 
easy to dust and that will not 
catch clothes. 


ieanlll ‘ 


4. Pencil ledge on top. Strong, 
mortised top construction with 
long screws in slotted expan- 
sion holes. 


ez 





5. Notice the wood drawer unit 
interior with its separating 
panels which make each drawer 
a separate unit. 


Ys = as 


6. Steel fronts on the drawers te 
prevent wear and _ chipping. 
There is a play strip on the 
side of drawer alse which in- 
sures a good fit and a smooth 
running drawer under any 
climatic conditions. 


























=a 
Mil} 
7. Strong bracing of table body. | Mit 
Notice the steel legs, with the i} 
wood shoes to prevent floor 
mars 


For further information 
about the new Steel-Wood 
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HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, INC. 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


eTTTO TIC 
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HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, INC. Two Rivers, Wis. ASBJ-5-37 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBL¢é ees 


Address 


LABORATORY VOCATIONAL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE [tee 
















cent, 30 per cent, and even 40 per cent have been cally establish for next year a minimum of $100 



























SEATTLE RAISES SALARIES revealed in a study of teachers’ salaries for 1936 a month 

@ Seattle, Wash. The board of education has 37, by the state association = # Belleville, N. J. The be ard has voted to 

approved a new salary schedule which raises Eighty-eight cities and towns above 1,500 eliminate all salary cuts, effective May 1 
teachers’ salaries to predepression levels. Under population reported average pay cuts o! 20 per 4 Mayo, Fla. The school board of Lafayette 
the schedule, the annual salaries will range from Cent or more still mm existence The present pay County has adopted a new salary schedule for 
a minimum of $1,100 to a maximum of $2,700 cw in Chicago is 23/2 per cent; in Rockford the next year Under the schedule, high-school 
Cadet teachers, who are college graduates but <5 per cent; in Waukegan 20 to <9 per cent; in teachers will receive $85 per month, if selected by 
having no experience, will be paid $1,100 annually Marengo, 27/2 per cent; in Knoxville, 25 per the principal on qualifications. The principal or 
with increases of $100 per year up to the maxi cent; and in Brookfield, 40 per cent head teacher in the junior high s¢ hool will re- 
mum. The minimum for teachers having experi- _@ Rockford, Ill. The board of education has ceive $135 per month and the principal on a 
ence has been set at $1,300, with the maximum issued new teaching contracts to members of the SCmOr high school $175 per month. Teachers hold- 
first-year pay set at $1,500 Teachers who have - hool sak, with salary increases ranging irom ing a first grade certificate, but without experi- 
taught fourteen years and who have earned a & ¢0 I? per cent The new contracts contain th ence, will receive $60 per month; those holding 
degree, will work up to a maximum ol $2,700 controversial provision providing for an increase a second grade certificate, but having no experi- 
Teachers with a bachelor’s degree and thirteen ° 4 dec ass & the individual teacher’s salary, — ence, will receive $50 per month, and those hold- 
years of experience will work up to a maximum at the discretion of the board. — ing a third-grade certificate will receive $40 per 
of $2.600. Teachers with not more than two # South Milwaukee, Wis. The board of edu month. All teachers will receive increases after 

years’ training in a higher institution will be cation has given an average of 6 per cent in one or two years’ experience in teaching 
paid not more than $2,100 annually. Those with CTCase€s In salaries for the next year, plus an ad 4 Rochester, Minn. The board of education 
not more than three vears’ training will be limited ditional two weeks to the school year has restored the 5 per cent salary cuts of all 
to a maximum of $2,300, until they have qualified 4 Park Falls, Wis lhe school board has voted teachers Increases in salary on the merit basis 
for salary increases through attendance at a sum a substantial increase in teachers salaries for the were given all teachers who entered the system 

mer school or other approved teacher-training year 1937 This places the teachers’ salaries on the after the year 1933-34 

school predepression level ¢ The Bessemer township board of education 
@ The board of education of Manitowoc, Wis., at Ramsay, Mich., has increased the school year 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES has raised the minimum pay of teachers from from nine to nine and one-half months and has 





= my ; ; $950 to $1,000, and the maximum from $2,050 increased the salaries of all the school employees 
> > , > ‘ ~ . ° ° Tr ° 
’ q he W hite Pine County board ol education to $2,100. All teachers in intermediate brackets The increases amount to 10 per cent 
at Ely, Nev., recently voted to increase the mini- will receive an increase Under a new rule of the board, it is required 




















mum annual salary of the teachers from $1,40( @ Kerrville, Tex. The board of education has that all teachers who have not attended summer 
to $1,540. At the same time the board gave adopted a new single-salary schedule for teach school since 1933 must do so during the coming 
increases of 5 to 10 per cent in salary to all ers, which eliminates differences in saiary for summer. About forty teachers are affected by 
school employees, which raises the salaries well teachers in different departments, and which seeks the rule 
above the salary level of 1930 to recognize tenure, training, and experience as @ Traverse City, Mich. The board of educa- 
The White Pine County board of education is the three variables in setting salaries. While the tion has given a general increase of 13 per cent 
ay charge of a school plant, comprising three minimum and maximum limits are rather low, in salary to all teachers. The increases will in- 
high schools and a mining school, covering and the increment too small, the principle of crease the payroll by $14,300 

8,000 square miles of the county with secondary equal salaries for equal training and experience 4 Battle Creek, Mich The school board has 
education. Mr. B. W. Wheatley is the superin is being recognized voted a $5 per month salary increase to all 
tendent of s« hools # Missouri Valley, Iowa. The board of educa teachers and maintenance men 

a Teachers in the State of Illinois still face tion has given salary increases ranging from $2 @ Andover, Mass. The school board has re- 
depression pay cuts, according to the Illinois to $112 a year to seventeen grade- and junior stored all 1933 salary cuts to teachers and school 
Education Association. Existing cuts of 20 per high-school teachers. The new salaries automati- employees 
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Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., is equipped with an ADFR (Auto- 
matic Double Frequency Resetting) system consisting of 140 Telechron 
clocks, 4 program instruments and central control equipment. Initial 
installation made in 1926, additions extending to 1936. irchitect: 
Charles C. Klauder, Philadelphia, Penna. 


BEAUTY AND PRECISION 


HE glancing sunlight on the 

Gothic towers of Wellesley 
leaves an impression that the 
visitor will not soon forget. Yet 
behind this beauty there must be 
precision. So the academic sched- 
ule at Wellesley is timed by a 
quiet, accurate Telechron  cen- 
trally-controlled clock system. 


Whether a system has two or 
a thousand Telechron clocks, all 
indicate the same correct time. 
Each clock is a sturdy, independ- 
ent time-keeper, equipped with 
the famous Telechron self-start- 
ing, sealed-in-oil, synchronous Program Instrument for 
; ‘ ° operating classrooms, 
motor that runs in step with the corridor and outdoor 
regulated impulses of alternating *##"*"*- 
current supplied by the electric 
power company. 


Hundreds of Telechron cen- 
trally-controlled clock systems in 
all sections of the country are 
providing this uncannily accurate, 
quiet, and dependable time serv- 
ice at low initial and operating 
cost, with negligible maintenance 
expense. 


Round metal case clock 
for classrooms. 


See Sweet’s 1937 Catalog Sec- 
tion 26, catalog 10, for complete 
specifications. Our representative will gladly furnish 
complete information for your requirements at your 
convenience. Prices subject to change without notice. 

Warren Telechron Company, 65 Main Street, 


Ashland, Mass. 


Telechron 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
BY WARREN TELECHRON CO.) 


SELF - STARTING 
SYNCHRONOUS 
ELECTRIC CLOCK 











@ The Last Word 
in Portable Assem- 
bly Chairs. 












Differing in many ways from ordinary 
portable chairs, ROYAL seating, 
through use of larger seats and more 
precisely shaped seats and backs, 
provides comfort seldom found in 
chairs of any type. 


Friction Type Hinge 
on seat that insures 
noiseless operation 
without binding. 


Occupant can arise, 
stand back and allow 
others to enter with- 
out causing confusion 
or annoyance. 


Large Seat—Birch Ply- 
wood or Upholstered 
— Encased in metal 
ring. 


Ample Body room 
encourages erect sit- 
ting and enables the 
occupant to derive 
full benefit of seat 
and back. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. Comfort Shaped Back 


—Properly placed to 


@ Anerica’s Finest 
Folding Chair. 


1144S. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO afford restful suppor 
New York Los Angeles Toronto ed. 
MODERN SCHOOL SEATING 
for 


MODERN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


MODERN CHROME 
FURNITURE 


FOLDING CHAIRS 





“Metal Furniture Since °97” 
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(Concluded from page 78) 

4 New Britain, Conn. The board of education 
has adopted a revised salary schedule, giving all 
teachers a 11.1 per cent increase in salary. The 
increase restores the salaries to the predepression 
level. 

4 Turners Falls, Mass. The school board has 
voted to restore all school salaries, beginning with 
January 1, 1937. The action of the board in- 
creases the budget by $7,904 

4 Red Wing, Minn. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for teachers totaling 
$4,065. The increases range from $50 to $200. 

4 Bedford, Ohio. The school board has made 
arrangements for a loan to pay back salaries of 
teachers. An attempt will be made to get all 
salaries paid up in full by September 1 

4 Orange, Mass. Salaries of teachers have been 
restored by order of the board of education. The 
increases will increase the budget by $1,800. All 
teachers’ salaries were cut from 5 to 10 per cent 
in 1932. 

# Monson, Mass. The schooi board has adopted 
a new salary schedule which gives a small in- 
crease for each teacher, provides equal pay for 
equal service, and insures a revision upward in 
the maximum for each division of teachers pos- 
sessing advanced degrees. Under the schedule, 
teachers in the elementary grades, without de- 
grees, will start at $900 per year, with an annual 
increase of $50 up to a maximum of $1,300. 
The maximum for grade principals will be $1,350; 
principals with degrees will receive a maximum 
of $1,500; junior high school, without degree, 
maximum, $1,350; with degree, initial salary 
$1,200, with increases of $100 up to a maximum 
of $1,600; senior high, with degree, to start at 
$1,300, with increases up to a maximum of $1,- 
900; maximum for principal, $3,000. Beginning 
with September 1, a bonus of $10 will be paid 
for each point of credit earned in a university 
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extension course. Evidence of credits earned must 
be presented to the superintendent 

4 Pittsburg, Kans. The school board has given 
increases of approximately 10 per cent to all 
school employees 

# Mt. Clemens, Mich. The school board has 
increased by 6 per cent, or approximately $10,- 
000, the annual salaries of 98 teachers on the 
school staff. 

¢ Albion, Mich. Increases of 10 per cent in 
salary have been given all teachers on the school 
staff. 

# Michigan City, Ind. The board of education 
has given new contracts to teachers, calling for 
increases in salary aggregating from $5.000 to 
$6,000. 

@ Walla Walla, Wash. The board of education 
has voted a 7 per cent increase in salary for 
teachers during the year 1937-38. 

# Minonk, Ill. The school board has offered 
new contracts to teachers, calling for increases 
of $100 in salary during the next school year. 

¢ Greenfield, Mass. The school board has voted 
to restore the balance of the 1932 salary cuts 
of teachers during the year 1937. The board voted 
to add a double increment of $100 in September. 

@ Manitowoc, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved the salary schedules of teachers in the 
1937-38 contracts. Under the new schedules, one 
third of the pay cuts of teachers in 1932 will be 
restored during the next year. 

# Memphis, Tenn. Members of the teaching 
staff of the city schools will receive an additional 
month’s pay in the new school year, beginning 
July 1, 1937, under an arrangement providing 
salary increases for city and county employees. 
The teachers’ salary increases will amount to 
$152,000 a year, and will range from $85 2 month 
for beginners to $175 for high-school teachers 

# Seattle, Wash. The school board in adopting 
its new $6,000,000 budget for the year 1937, has 
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included an item of $301,000 for teachers’ salary 
increases. The present increases will restore 
teachers’ salaries to predepression levels 

@ Dallas, Tex. The voters, by a vote of three 
to one, carried a school-bond issue of $2.350,000. 
The proceeds of the bond issue will be used for 
school-building purposes 

@ Artesia, N. Mex. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $85,000, the proceeds of 
which will be used for the construction of a 
junior-senior high-school building. 

@ Escondido, Calif. The voters recently ap- 
proved a school proposal for the construction of 
a four-room unit, to be financed with cash on 
hand in a building fund 


SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of March, school bonds 
were sold in the amount of $4,620,750. Refund- 
ing and short-term bonds were sold in the 
amount of $2,342,199, 

The average interest rate was 3.15 per cent 
and represents a distant change from the condi- 
tions which existed during the past year 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


In 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains, 
contracts for 14 new school buildings are re- 
ported let dur.ng March. The total valuation 
was $1,038,372. During the same month, 36 
projects were reported in preliminary stages, to 
cost $3,057,800. 

For the month of March, Dodge reported 
contracts let for 149 school buildings in 37 
states east of the Rocky Mountains. These 
buildings involved an expenditure of $8,134,- 
900. During the same period, contracts were let 
for 11 gymnasiums to cost $833,300, and for 
23 library and laboratory buildings to cost 
$987,100 
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Modern Schools use this 


in a variety of ways! 





... RCA Victor School 
Sound System a versa- 
tile help... notonly aids 
teaching by giving les- 
sons a new Spark... but 
speeds announcements 


and is big safety factor! 


ROOF that RCA Victor School Sound Systems are as 
reliable as they are versatile is found in the rapidly in- 
creasing use of them by modern American schools. 

The equipment is available for small schools or large, 
whatever your requirements. Can be purchased in parts, be- 
ginning with a centralized radio for classrooms and adding 
public address, record playing, chimes and other units later. 
Purchasing this way enables you to start with an investment 
as low as $550 to $600— expanding later as funds permit. 

When you get an RCA School Sound System you get the 
finest, and centralize responsibility—for every part of this 
equipment is made by RCA, the world leader in manufac- 
turing sound equipment and the only company making every- 
thing from microphone to loudspeaker! 








HOW THIS SYSTEM HELPS YOU! 


Some of its uses include: his office, ending necessity 
Education by radio, which for many assemblies...pub- 








brings music appreciation, lic speaking, debating or 
geography, history, litera- music students may be 
ture, dramatic,domestic given actual microphone 
science and other fine pro- _ practice... fire drills, safety, 
grams to classrooms daily first aid, health, may be 
... Principal may address’ given to any part or all of 


anyclassoralldirectlyfrom student body at will. 








“c 
— = As ra : 
~~ 2 Write us for your free copy of valuable booklet, 


‘Sound Service for School 


Scud, \SEouce FOR SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, New Jersey 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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GEORGE W. CRONYN 


Author of “Mermaid Tavern” 


-another distinguished CORONA user, and like others, 
warmly appreciative of the way Corona can “take it.” 
For literary or professional work, school use, traveling, or 
business, Corona is ““made to order” sturdy, complete, 
lightning-fast, and easy to operate. Easy to pay for, too. 


Ask to see the new “Speed Models’’—or write for booklet. 


‘I’ve had three Coronas —the last two in simulta 
neous use (always marry your secretary !). The 1922 


one travelled the Sierras and Cascades, 


—_ 





1937 SPEED MODEL CORONA 


‘*By 1930 I was able to afford another, which stood 
up under THE FOOL OF VENUS, FORTUNE AND MEN’S 
EYES, and MERMAID TAVERN, These machines also 
had to take overa million words of unpublished copy.*” 





CORONA IS THE ONLY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER WITH THE ‘FLOATING SHIFT’ 





PAY FOR YOUR I, C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS IN(¢ 


Desk 5, 153 Almond St., Syracuse, N.Y 


Please send free folder showing different Corona models 


CORONA AS YOU _ * their prices 
USE IT... AS LITTLE 


AS $1.00 A WEEK . 
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Three Controlling 


Principles of School Financing 
Paul R. Mort” 


Equalization of educational opportunity has 
been a watchword from our earliest national 
history. It has resulted in the extension of 
education to children in all communities, in 
the almost universal provision of high-school 
education, in the establishment of child labor 
laws, in the passage of compulsory-attendance 
laws, in the provision of school transportation 
and in the setting up of all sorts of state 
mandatory legislation. When the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission, which reported 
in 1923, reviewed the educational situation 
within the states, it pointed out that we were 
falling far short of our objectives of giving 
every child at least a fair chance through 
education. The Commission emphasized par 
ticularly the defects in the financial struc 
tures within the states. It proposed as the 
financial significance of the equalization prin 
ciple that the states should set up a founda 
tion program below which no locality should 
be allowed to go, and that steps be taken 
for the distribution of the burden of support 
ing this program upon the people in all locali 
ties according to their taxpaying power 

Although these demands appeared radical 
at the time (1923) support of the concept 
rapidly spread In the decade which followed, 
state after state made significant moves in 
the direction of meeting these demands. This 
period has represented a revolution in school 
finance comparable to that of the period from 
1830 to 1860, when tax-supported education 
became almost a universal fact in the United 
States. From 1830 to 1860 the question was 
Shall the parents support the education of 
their children or shall the community support 


‘Abstract of an addre on The Philosophy Underlying 
State School Finance before a section meeting, Depart 
ment of Superintendence, New Orleans, La., February 
1937 

Director of the Advanced School of Education and 


Professor of Education, Teacher 
versity, New York City 


College Columbia Uni 


their education? In the past decade the ques- 
tion has been: Shall communities support 
public education in accordance with their abili- 
ties? Shall the poor communities be expected 
to provide only a meager educational program 
for their children while the abler communi 
ties are enabled to provide adequate ‘acilities? 
State after state has answered the question by 
saying that the state itself shall see to it 
that every child shall have a fair educational 
opportunity regardless of the 
wealth of communities 


poverty ol 


Most states in doing this have not inter- 
fered with the rights of the able communi 
lies to provide better education. This would 
be contrary to the meaning of equality in the 
American tradition 

There is a second principle of state school 
finance known as the “efficiency” or ‘adapta 
tion principle It places on the state the 
responsibility for providing those conditions 
which will favor the continued adaptation of 
schools to changing needs 


pre ted 


As commonly inter- 
safeguarding local initiative and con 
trol is demanded by this principle. In addi- 
tion, this principle as applied to the states 
demands that the state revise its tax system 
so that the property tax, which supports local 
initiative in the communities, shall not be 
overburdened for the support of government 
when compared with other taxes. To leave 
localities with theoretical taxing power while 
overloading available taxes by means of an 
inefficient tax system is to deny local taxing 
power and hence local initiative as fully as 
it if were denied by law. As thus interpreted 
this demand of the efficiency principle requires 
the development of a more equitable tax sys- 
tem 

It is under this principle that the practice 
of setting state tax limitations, setting up state 
budgetary reviewing bodies, and the subjec- 
tion of school boards to fiscal dependence on 


THE COUNCIL BLUFFS, LOWA, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
TAKES THE OATH OF OFFICE 





Members-elect, Board of Education, Council Bluffs, lowa.— Secretary Ralph H. 


Williams administers oath of office to 
Presler, Paul E. Weaver, and President 
are Dr. Christine Ericksen-Hill, Mr. Cohoe, and W. A. 


(left to right) Dr. A. A. 
Thomas McMillen. The holdover members 


Johnson, Fred 


Byers. The latter was 


chosen vice-president. Mr. McMillen is serving his third term as president. 
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municipal authorities is questioned. It is under 
this principle that we doubtless have the 
largest justification for demanding a state de- 
partment setup which will provide adequate 
state leadership and a local district organiza- 
tion which will facilitate local leadership 

The efficiency principle often suffers by an 
ittempt to service a third principle which we 
may call the “prudential” principle. States 
unquestionably have a right to insist upon the 
honest and efficient handling of money. It is 
under this principle that states are justified 
in demanding good budgetary procedures, ade- 
quate accounting and reporting to the public, 
ind auditing. When concern for the prudential 
principle takes the form of setting up detailed 
controls of the nature of expenditures or the 
nature of the curriculum, it comes into con- 
flict with the efficiency principle. One of the 
great tasks of the next few years is the 
strengthening of our state school system in 
the light of the prudential principle without 
trespassing upon the just demands of the 
efficiency principle 


A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL 
OFFICERS 

The State of Michigan, through Mr. Eugene 
B. Elliott, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, has sent out 21,000 copies of a 
Manual of School Officers. It is intended to 
clarify the various problems which may arise 
in the average school systems both urban and 
rural 

The manual, which contains 62 pages, 
divides the contents into ten chapters. These 
cover in the main, the scope and function of 
a school board, the choosing of teachers, state 
school funds, accounting for school funds, the 
course of study, books, supplies, and equip- 
ment, the school plant, child accounting, legal 
considerations, and school laws 

The authors of the manual hold that “mem- 
bership on a board of education implies a high 
level of unselfish public service. It implies a 
freedom from the personal animosities that so 
often interrupt the success of private affairs 
The good board member will always co-operate 
with his coworkers and place the interests and 
needs of the children above all else. Every 
year new members are elected to the board. 
Old members may be of valuable assistance to 
the new members in instructing them how to 
qualify and file acceptance of office, and in 
icquainting them with their duties on the 
board i 

Mr. Elliott also calls attention to the im- 
portance of informing the public on school 
matters. Here the manual says: “The people 
of the community have the right to be fully 
informed about the affairs of the school dis- 
trict. The financial and statistical report should 
be well presented at the annual meeting and 
in most districts, other than primary districts, 
this report must be published in a newspaper 
The board should allow interested parents and 
patrons to attend the board meeting and 
should furnish them adequate information in 
regard to school affairs. The records of the 
district should be open tor inspection A 
cover-up policy is never a wise one, Schools 
with rare exceptions, are run honestly, and it 
is not good policy to conceal the facts.” 

The question which arises so frequently 
namely as to the private business of board 
members in relation to their public duties, is 
answered in the following paragraph: “It is 
illegal for a board member to perform labor 


for the district and receive pay other than 
(Concluded on page 84) 
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JOHNSON, A PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF 


SUPPLIES EVERY NEED IN AUTOMATIC 
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TEMPERATURE CONTROL APPARATUS, 


TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


ADEQUATE CONTROL 


FOR UNIT VENTILATORS 


omar ah A AI 





PROPER SEQUENCE OF OPERATION IN ALL 
CONTROL DEVICES insures desired result 


Drafts or overheating are eliminated only by proper 
arrangement of the automatic temperature regulation 
devices which control unit ventilators and auxiliary 
direct radiators. When the control equipment is 
JOHNSON, the correct sequence of operation is 
assured. Johnson gradual acting thermostats are 
built so that they may be balanced on the job to 
secure the required relationship between all heating 
and ventilating elements. 


Present-day practice demands, in almost every case, 
the operation of valves which feed steam to the units 
and to the direct radiators. In addition, mixing damp- 
ers or fresh and return air dampers, or all three, 





Johnson apparatus assures 
proper operating sequence 
between thermostat and 


unit ventilator. 


AUTO MATI 





Ano HuMioitry GONTROL 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ¢ BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


must be controlled, depending upon the type of unit 
selected. In some cases, an auxiliary thermostat is 
required to sense the temperature of the stream of 
air leaving the unit, in addition to the usual ‘‘room- 
type’’ thermostat . . . Johnson valves and damper 
operators are simple, rugged, fool-proof. 


Johnson studies the individual problem presented by 
each type of unit ventilator, works out the proper 
sequence of operation in co-operation with each man- 
ufacturer. With confidence, these intricate problems 
in automatic temperature control may be turned 
over to Johnson, a single, nation-wide organization, 


devoted to just this one line of business. 









Tried and tested Johnson 

equipment, designed es- 

pecially for any type of 
unit that you select. 
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MIDLAND GYMLOH 


is fast becoming the Nation’s most popular 
gymnasium finish. The genuine beauty and the 
efficient serviceability of Gymloh Finished floors 
is a fact recognized by keen-sighted buyers. 
Gymloh is manufactured in our own plant from 


the highest quality raw materials. 
Gymnes.um—Fayetteville High School 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 


A Midland representative will welcome the 
Treated with Gymloh 


opportunity to demonstrate the superiority of 


Gymloh by interesting and rigid tests. 


Complete information at no obligation will be 


sent promptly at your request. 
Manufacturing Chemists for Over a Third of a Century 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABS, INC. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA, U. S. A. 


(Concluded from page 82) “(1) care of the existing school plant, (2) de- @ Mr. GLENN NYKERK f Ewen, Mich., has been 


: ‘ : > lected superintendent of schools at Drayton Plains 
te ation oO ol-pl: eds, (; — ' a , 
ermination of school-plant needs, (3) plan © Surr. J. A. Jemneon, of Meuntsia Lake. Mise 
ning of school-plant construction programs tO has been re-elected 
satisfy both immediate and future educational @ Supr. R. L. Snyper, of Groton, S. Dak., has been 
needs, (4) review, improvement, and approval ‘"e-t!ected_ for another year 

- ; » P @ Supt. J. H. PARKER f Lebanon, Ky has beet 
of plans and specifications of school buildings, venplected 


ind (5) solution of problems of finance, legal @ Supt. Louis GuLsranpson, of Hawley, Minn 
procedure, and public relations with respect to —_been_ re-elected 


salary as voted by the electors. It is also 
illegal for a board member to furnish materials 
or supplies for the school district or to be per- 
sonally interested in any way whatever, direct- 
ly or indirectly, in any contract with the dis- 
trict in which he holds office. The private 
business of a board member cannot be mixed 


with school business.” the conditions and needs of the schools.” fons s a L. F. Carson, of Gaffney, S. C., has been 
Some pertinent suggestions are made to ‘ata & 6 tee: oO Gidea Din. tie bate 
The Choosing of the Teacher rural-school officials on choosing a site, and _ re-elected 
The manual points out the importance of — the planning of a school building. The subjects | ° ner > See, © SSE, SP. OR Oe 
choosing capable teachers, and urges that “the of lighting, heating, and ventilation, wardrobes, go Sag hag gg 3 gy ee 
successful teacher be distinguished by three toilets, seating, water supply, and general plant _tendent of schools at Union City, Ind 


qualities: vitality, social intelligence, and service are briefly yet intelligently discussed. @ Supt. Payne TeMPLeTON, of Helena, Mont., has 


eit err a Ne SPE ; : The vario » goon ive officers + F been re-elected for a three-year term 

S¢ holarship. If an expe rie nced te he ris unde r , I : US exec ut ive in . rs ol a x hool es Mr i H Bre MER has been elected superintende nt 
consideration, her previous success should be system are instructed as to their duties. The of schools at Comstock, Mich 

taken into account: on this question the opin- keeping of records, entering into contracts, and @ Supt. H. F. Davipsen, of Batavia, Iowa, has been 


making reports, etc., are well discussed. A ‘elected for another year 
I @ Supr. S. M. Kino, of Beverly, Mass., has been re- 


complete bibliography of the books and  giected for his fourth term 
pamphlets issued by the state department is @ Mr. P. R. Starter, of Beaver Falls, Pa., has been 


provided in the manual. elected superintendent of schools at Cortland N Y 
He succeeds Charles Pugh 
@ Supt. B. R. Jones, of Creston, Iowa, has been re- 


ion of the county commissioner of schools, or 
of her superintendent or principal, is of greater 
value than that of a layman. Character, tact, 
personal charm, and appearance are all im- 
portant, as is the willingness to co-operate and 





mn ° . 2 oy = y IPw 7 2 J 7A ZN 
adjust to the demands of the local situation. PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS elected for a three-year term 
“Some boards of education seem to be more re - PT ~ M agg 9 “* the Elizabeth City county @ Mr r- c. ¢ _— superintendent of — : 
. ; a +s * schools of irginia, has been re-elected for a_ four- Seymour nn for the past twenty years, died suc 
fortunate than othe rs in obtaining good teach- sens tenn dente ot bis theme on Basch 23, afer 0 henet atte 
ers. Often this is due to the fact that they pay @ Mr. R. E. Mirrer, of Worthington, Minn has He was 54 years old. Mr. Clark went to Seymour from 
higher salaries. But it is quite likely to result been elected superintendent of schools at Hastings Guilford in 1917. He was an extensive writer and had 
from a greater degree of alertness, a more @ Supt. W. H. Tuomas, of the Fauquier schools of contributed more than twenty articles to educational 
. ee epee ; 7 “eet ; : Calverton, Va., has been re-elected for a four-year term magazines 
painstaking effort to cast about for teachers, @ Supt. E. A. RAtsTon, of Washington, lowa, has @ Supt. W. A. SHANKS, of Coffeyville, Miss., has been 
and greater patience and thoroughness in in- been re-elected for a third year re-elected for another year 
vestigating their qualifications ‘4 @ Supt. R. J. Mourer, of Missouri Valley, Iowa, has @ Mr. C 4. Corrrett has been elected = superin 
P been re-elected for a three-year term tendent of schools at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. He succeeds 
x @ Supt. W. D. McKee, of Shenandoah, Iowa, has C. W. Cruikshank 
> . Ile . 
The School Plant been re-elected for another year e@e Mr. O. M. Cuutt f Sutton, Mass., has been 
The chapter devoted to the school plant @ Supt. E. O. Kinsey, of Lake Park, Iowa, has been elected superintendent of schools at Litchfield, I He 


enters into all the essential phases of the sub- 
ject. The more important of these include: 


re-elected for a fifth year 
@ Supt. U. E. Drener, of Van Wert, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a five-year term 


succeeds A. J. Black 
@ Supt. S. O. JoHNSON f Verndale, Minn has been 
re-elected for his ninth tern 
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In St. Augustine's Academy, Cleveland, other reasons, too, for choosing Fenestra 


Ohio, Fenestra Steel Windows supply a Steel Windows. Their attractive appear- 


maximum of evenly distributed daylight ance harmonized perfectly with the archi- 


in the proper proportion to floor area. tecture. The narrow, solid 


steel frames 


Their easy-opening ventila- 
tors project outward, provid- 
ing fresh air without drafts, 
and protecting against 
rain even when open. 


Architect William Koll had 


Me, 88 8 PT. RK. 1. Sworn, of Groton, S, Dak, has been 
re-elected for another year 
@ Supt. G. B. NELLIs f Ponca, Nebr has been 
Personal News Seem, 5. 5. ee, 
ie i i eli eel @ Mr. L. I MINERMAN f Florence, S. Dak ha 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ipswich 
DETROIT MEMBERS RE-ELECTED WITHOUT @ Supt. G. S. Goovett, of Athol, Mass., has been re 
OPPOSITION elected for another year 
, @ Mr. B. McDanter has been elected superintendent 
For the first time in the ninety-six years of the i) aieale ot Taaiie. Ten, Me ees Se ft B 
Detroit public schools tw board members were un- aloes 
pposed in the primary, and will be unopposed in the @ Supr. |} WF Maran Milan. Mich —— 
ection of Apri 4 the two vacancies on the ealinaiadl 
a S one @ Mr. W. S. Bennett, of Shelbina, Mo., has beer 
Frank A. Gorman, president of the board and member elected superintendent of sch  Beenalinn 
the past tweive years ind John H. Webster ‘ @ Super. G. W. Ditto f Biloxi, Miss., has been 
member since June 5 l .) wl succeed themselves by elected for encther yeas 
virtue of the fact that they have n pponents at the @ Surr. 1. P. Mann , Sock Mile Wi % 
city’s spring election. Officia s P int to this as an indica eee giueh & aaer thneewen conten’ 
4% the public’s approval of the manner in which @ Surr. ¢ . Secor ¢ Bock Pa Wis ' 
Detroit schools have been operated during the past inom chem @ Uheneaenr eanteesl 
two year @ Mr. |! | BircKHEAD has been elected peri 
PERSONAL NEWS tendent of sch it Danville, Ky He succeeds t 
@ Dr. Rospert H. Morrison, principal of the Patersor ate L. C. Bosle 
(N. J.) State Normal Sch has been appointed State @ SUP F. E. SHA f Evar Wy er 
Director of Teacher Education and Junior Colleges for re-elected — for 1 three-year = tert beginning witl 
New Jersey State Board of Education. Dr. Morrisor August, | 
\ assumes his new duties on July 1, will succeed Mr @ The fusion ard educat New York ¢ 
Edgar F. Bunce, who has accepted the principalship of has appointed Dr. Joun L. 1 SLEY as associate per 
the State Normal School at Glassboro tendent ! chools t succeed D Joseph M Sheehat 
@ Mr. A. ¢ KINGSFORD, superintendent of sch at whose second x-yea expired Apr f 
Barab Wi died on March 13 at h home. Mr ir. Dr. Sheehan was deposed to tl : a ar 
Kingsford ha been uperintendent f scl f perintendent without a reductior f his $12,5 ary 
tw ¢ ea The Te) | t { Dr lildsley t te 
@ Sul _(" BAUER f Lakefield, Minn., has beer x 
elected for th year @ Supt G k Por + { I I G 
@ Su! WaLterR Horst = e Rive M ected f another 
been re-elected r another yea @ Mr Vera Wi ha f 
@ Mr. D. W McCoy, f erly principa f the high I I Jane lowa 
<t at Springfield, I has been elected superin @ sul F. J. SNIDER We i . 
ndent of sch He succeeds the late W. J. Low re-elected f another 
@ Mr. Writiam R. Pocu: f London Mills, Ill @e Me. W. D. Moates 4 Mik ! 
been elected superintendent of schools at Payne elected superintendent of at t 
Mint @ Mr. Har Da h é pe 
@ SUPT A. LANGHAUI f Le Sue Minn has be tendent { sch it | tor K 
elected for another year @ Mr. Ernest Swanson ha een elected pe 
e@ Surr. H. A. Hunt, of Por uth, Va., has been tendent schools at Sanborn, Iowa 
re-elected for another four-year term @ Mr. Gor! Wittson has been elected superir 
@ Supr. L. W. Ferx f Sioux City, Iowa, has been tendent f schools at Barab W He eeds th 
e-elected for a term of three years. Superintendent Feik ate A. ( Kingsford 
completing his sixth year as head of the school @ Mr. C. A. Overmyer has been elected superintendent 
ystem { schools at Waterloo Ind 





So, THE MODERN SCHOOL WINDOW 





SCHOOL 
WINDOWS 


that are 


BEAUTIFUL 
PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 


and muntins are fire-resistant. Mainten- 
ance expense is lowered by small, glass 
lights, cheaply and quickly replaced, 
easily cleaned from within the school. 
Telephone the local Fenestra 
office for details, or write 
Steel Products 
2254 East 


Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 


Detroit 


Company, 


Michigan. 


@ Mr. James Depp has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Glasgow, Ky 
@ Supr. J. I PRIDE f Clay, Ky has been re- 
elected for another year 
@ Supt. F. B. Grirritu, of Ravenna, Ky has been 
re-elected for another year 
@ Supr. R I ALLEN tf Cleveland, Tenn., has been 
re-elected for another three-year term, beginning with 
July 19 Superintendent Allen is completing his 
ixteenth year as head of the school system 
@ The sch board of Sioux City, Iowa, has reorgan 
zed with the election f Harry H EPPERSON as pres 
ident, and A. E. THOMPSON as vice-president 
@ Dr. Donatp C. Conzett has been elected president 
the board education of Dubuque, Iowa. Haroip 
NACHTMAN was elected vice-president 
e | W Romer has been elected president of the 
chool board at Maquoketa, lowa 
@ Haro_p R. Trewin has been elected president of the 
school board at Cedar Rapids, lowa 
@ Percy | Hoak has been elected president of the 
I board at Des Moines, lowa. Craic T. Wricnut 
was elected pre lent 
@ Dr. | F. StRoHBEHN has been re-elected as pres 
dent of the scl board of Davenport, lowa 
@ Dr. ARCHIBAI CarDLeE has been elected president of 
the board of education at Burlington, lowa 
elu as McMIULu! has been elected president of the 
I I 1 at ( n Bluffs, lowa. W. A. Byers was 
@ Mr. W R J eS has been re-elected as president 
1 the n board at Atlan lowa 
@ \ir JAMIE Ba 4 ! f th h board 
f Ba Axe Mict } i lied at his |} t n 
March ; He had t pre lent I 
e boar 
@ Mir. Ra D KER ee! t ed as president 
§ 9) } af ’ Nl lowa 
@ Mr | I I BERRY has bee t ted s busi 
i he | f Dayt Ohi 
@ M: I I Wa } be t i p le f 
4 i ( low 
@ \ir I Br I beer f presider 
a h , Sanl low 
e | I t i it Dove D ha r ganized 
vitl ‘ é Ir. J. B. Js P as [ ident, and 
Dr. JAMES BEEBE as ce-president 
@ Mr. Joun D. DeWrrt has been re-elected as pr 
dent the sch board f Nutley N J 
@ The board f education at Bonaparte lowa, has re 
rganized with the election of Dr. S. G. Linpsay as 
president, and Mrs. FANNY FLETCHER as secretary 
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STILL TOPS! .— . ||: 


“JUNGLEGYM” Climbing Struc- 
tures—ten years after introduction 
and now in use in thousands of 
schools—hold first place among 
play devices because of their safety , 
economy, all year round utility and 
popularity with children. Accom- 
modate greatest number of children 
in limited play space. No danger 
from moving or swinging parts. 
Nothing to wear out. Furnished in 
variety of sizes. J. E. Porter Corpo- 
ration offices in principal cities. 


Ask for new Booklet SBI. 





Manuf f 
J. E. PORTER CORP. #ete22e2 CTnon 
om , Sees ILLINOIS 


@ Mr. Wirittam R. Girprn, treasurer of School District @ Supr. Hucu S. Bonar, of Manitowoc, Wi has beer early 
N 4 Rock Springs. Wy died n March l Mr re-elected for a three-vear ter B.S 





Gilpin had been a member of the board since 1927, and @ Mr 1 H. Bargsour. of Durhar N. ¢ has been given h M.A. and Ph.D. degrees by Teachers College a 





during his ng service had been responsible for a re-elected for another two-year ter Co'umbia University 
number f schor improvements h a 4 new higi @ Supt. L. D. Haskew, of Monroe, Ga., has been re Dr. French held a number of posts in Kansas 
school the improvement f the sch ground and elected for another year Nebraska ind Oklal . Rajaes antes ; s Rueck. 
the development of an athletic field. He had maintained @ Supt. C. J. Cueves, of Gainesville, Ga., has been re- n 1935, he was superintendent f scho n Tulsa _ 
in intense interest in the welfare f the public schools elected for his fourth tern Okla. He a taught in the summer { the Uni 
ind commended the respect of both teachers and pupiis @ Supt. F. M. Girrorp, of Holliston, Mass., has been ersity of California, ¢ bia Universit ind the Uni- 
His funeral was held in the high-school auditorium a re-elected for a three-vear term ersity of North Carolina 
a tribute to the services he had rendered the xh @ Sup! I ” the HuN1 of Burlington Vt ha been re Ir his new p bins Dr French © o bead ¢ the 
@ Mr. Joun J. O’Rovurkt a tant secretat t the elected, with an increase in salary high-sch idministration d n ir hich trainis for 
board of education f Pater ' N J died at h n . @>d I A. Ss Jt F (hevenne Wvyo has been re ecor ary-scl pr.ncipa.shiy l giver He “W be i 
n March 2 He was 67 year d elected for another vea! clated with i: Gees 0. Stren M 
@ The board of educatior { Maplewood, N. J has @ Mr. Herman Wricnt has been re-elected as_ pre th 
reorganized, with the electior f Mr. J. G. WHirerav fone of the aches hoard of Be doce I " 
president, and Mr. W. H. BENNETT as vice-president @ Me. BR. BE Wenonmancee tas he elected president " 
SOs, &. 5. Leach Gas Seen sececes as peeeiient f the school board of Springfield, Ill. Mr. Woodmansee di 
a ee oe ce See ; who succeeds H H. Coe, has been a member of the ti 
@ Mr. F. Lester Horpsroox has been re-elected pre ST rt apeia coin Gah oes Stelent tre bn 
dent of th ol board at North Attle Ma pe ” 
Mrs. Lizzie W. GAGNON was elected secretary de 
© Me. J. M. Fritz has been elected president of the BECOMES ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT - 
school board at Hawkeye lowa Dr } I McGrew . 
was re-elected a ecretary Dr. Cyril I Kline fe ter has been appointed admir ’ 
@Mr. W. ¢ Fate has been re-elected president of istrative assistant to the United States Commissioner 
the school board at El!gir lowa I it te 1 tant t the ( oner s 
@ The board of education of South Bend. Ind.. ha acting as technical and administrative assistant on prob p 
been reorganized under the new state iw, with two new ems ind policies « ncerned with the internal admin la 
members and three holdover member The tw new istration of the ffice and with certain problen ‘ te 
members are Mrs I M Morris ind Dr V I nected with the rious governmental agencies h 
HARMON The three holdover member are Mr I J Dr Klinefelter received h A.B degree iro Oh mt 
HarRwoop, president Mr. R. H. Downey treasurer State University, and his teacher’s diploma in secondary : 
and Mr. G. I DAVIES, secretary education from Teachers College, University { Cincin- . 
@ The Union high-schoo board it Sedro-Woolley nati H ils holds a B.S« in Education fror Oh t] 
Wash has reorganized with the re-electior { Mr Ray University ind an Sc.D. in Education f the (¢ é 
McMAcKIN as _ president and Mr. J. G. GReEEN a { Puget Sound. Dr. Klinefelter taught in several « ‘ 
clerk. Mr. Green has been on the high-scho board for munities in Oh ind in 1 was a member of the ‘ 
twenty vears Mr McMackin had served 31 years on tall f the Federal Board for \ ational Education. He . 
the grade-school board continued in this service unt 1935, when he accepted y 
@ Mr. Grorce | WomrRaTH, busine uperintendent the position of editor and educational consultant which , 
f the public school ¥f Minneapolis. Minn has beer he continued to hold up to his present appointment 
a 1 bane of California M = eat } imag sand DR. FRENCH GOES rO COLUMBIA | 
given a leave of absence fr | 7 Aueust UNIVERSITY ' 
to permit him to give a_ serie f lectures on schor Dr. Will French uperintendent f schools at Long 
business administration Beach, Calif has announced his resignation from the 
@ The board of education at Houlton, Me has re superintendency, in order to accept a position on the ( 
organized with the re-election of Dr. Frepertck W faculty of Columbia ae Rag 9 Ye ~ —" ' Dr Will French 
MITCHELL as chairman. Dr. Earte S. BARTON was French will remain as head of the Long Beach school p 
eer chairman of the joint committee, while Mrs until the end of the school year in June Superintendent of Schools, 


Harriet Ervin was named secretary Dr. French is a native of Kansas and received his Long Beach, California. 
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Pittsburgh Board of Education 
Again Chooses Berloy Lockers 


@ Repeat orders are the best evidence of utmost satisfaction. That 
is why the Pittsburgh (Penna.) Board of Education specified Berloy 
Lockers for the Hays School and the 
John M. Conroy School, pictured at the right. 


Steel 





























School Ruilding News 


HUNT MEMORIAL GYMNASIUM AT 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
OCCUPIED 
The Hunt Memorial Gymnasium at Concord 
Mass., which was completed and occupied during 
the school year 1936, is the realization of a dream 
ind a hope of long standing. The building is 
complete in every respect and is a distinct ad 
dition to the school plant. It emphasizes par 
ticularly physical training and health education 
for the pupils and is being used regularly by stu 
dents ot the senior high school and those of the 
seventh and eighth grades of two grade schools 

The gymnasium floor space, 60 by 90 ift., seems 
ample for the largest classes that one in 
structor can direct at a time. The shower facilities 
provide the very latest improvements. The venti 
lating of the shower-bath room provides for 
temperature conditions that are recommended by 
health experts. After vigorous exercise, the pupils 
go into a warm bathroom, receive a warm water 
shower for one and one-half to two minutes, and 
then a quick cold shower 

In the use of the gymnasium possible 
effort is made to keep the room and equipment 
clean and disinfected at all times. Floors and 
stairways are washed frequently and disinfected 
daily after being used by the public. No person 
is permitted to use the gymnasium until given a 
certificate of health by the medical inspectors 
Every person entering or leaving the showers 
must submit to a footwash against athlete’s foot 
ind other skin diseases 


to be 


every 


COMPLETE WPA SCHOOL PROJECTS IN 
MANGUM, OKLAHOMA 

Through the aid given by WPA, 

education at Mangum, Okla 


the board of 
has been enabled to 


Experienced buyers of school equipment invari- 
ably select Berloy products, because the famous 
Berloy name assures the utmost in allthe essential 
qualities that assure long-time economy. Quality, 
value, and utmost dependability in heavy 
service are Berloy features that have proved 
themselves in over 50,000 separate installations, 


A Berloy engineer is at your command, for 
accurate and economical planning of any type 
of locker installation. Write or wire now. 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Lockers * Wardrobe 
Cabinets * Storage 
CabinetseBook Shelves 





BERLOY 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CANTON, OHIO ms 
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Steel Desks «+ 
Cabinets « 
Files « Card Cases 


Desk 


Letter 
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Berloy Steel Lockers in the 
Hays School, Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Berloy Steel Lockers in the 
John M. Conroy School, Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Subsidiary of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION + BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES sree 


relieve its need for additional school-building 
facilities, and to place its existing buildings in 
good repair. The three projects just completed 
would have been impossible because of the ex 
isting bonded debt 

The major project was the construction of a 
vocational building, at a cost of $24,000. The 
second project was the repair of the high school 
at a cost of $5,000, and the third was the re 
modeling of the grade outlay of 
$6,800 


school, at an 


BUILDING NEWS 
4 Milwaukee, Wis. The West Milwaukee school 


board has completed the erection of a $250,00( 
iddition to the high school. An auditorium 
it capacity of 859, was recently dedicated 
@ Seattle, Wash. The proposed three-mill levy 
to relieve overcrowding in the school buildings 
was lost by some 1.489 votes needed to receive the 
60 per cent majority required by law. The de 
feat of the levy means that the present undesir 
able housing conditions must continue for at least 
another year 

4 West Hartford, Conn. The board of edu 
cation has voted to conduct a rigid inspection of 
all school buildings for possible fire and explo 
sion hazards. The survey was proposed as a re 
sult of the New London school disaster 

4 New Braunfels, Tex. The board of education 
has recently completed a $75,000 schocl-building 
program. The program included a six-room annex 
to an elementary school and a high-scheol gym 
nasium and was financed with the aid of a PWA 
grant 

4 Hamlin, W. Va. During the past year the 
board of education completed the erection of a 
four-room elementary school, in West Hamlin, 
at a cost of $17,732. The building which re 
places an old rented building, accommodates 155 
pupils. The money for the building was provided 
by a special levy, which was approved by the 
tax commissioner for building purposes. The 
building was occupied in April, 1937 


with 


” 
LREPUBLIC | 





4 Ames, Iowa. The school board has begun 
plans for the construction of a senior high school 
and the building of a gymnasium-auditorium unit 
for the Welch Junior High School 

4 Elkhorn, Wis. Architects Law, Law & Potter, 
of Madison, have been selected to prepare plans 
for the new high school, to cost $100,0C0K 

@ Breckenridge, Tex. The board of education 
has ordered an inspection of gas connections in 
all the schools as a safety measure. Tests of all 
gas lines will be made and the meters regulated. 
In one building, it was ordered that the gas 
meter be removed to the outside 

@ Enid, Okla. The school board has ordered a 
survey of all the school buildings to climinate 
any possible hazards to the safety’ of the school 
children. A check will be made of all heating 
equipment and gas lines leading into the schools 
The action was taken after the New 
aster 

4 Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
begun a survey of the 37 high-school buildings 
of the city, preparatory to the operation of a 
building-improvement program. Supt. W. H. 
Johnson has announced that the board has a 
$3,000,000 fund available for the program 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education 
has voted to spend $200,000 in its building fund 
for the construction of a thirty-room addition to 
the Western Hills High School 

4 Elgin, Ill. The board of education has pro- 
posed a flexible program to solve the housing 
problem in the local high school. The program 
calls for the building of an addition to the high 
school and the floating of a bond issue of $350.- 
000 to finance the construction work 


London dis 


@ Milwaukee, Wis The Shorewood village 
board of education has voted to construct under 
PWA auspices, a community-high-school library 


on the high-school grounds 
ing erected from plans 
Herbst & Kuenzli, 


$120,000 


The building is be- 
prepared by Architects 
Milwaukee, and will cost 
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The same desk will serve for experiments in general science, 
chemistry, physics, biology, or agriculture. 


This Walrus desk separates students with 
their experimental work, yet does not re- 
move them from view of the instructor. A 
demonstration by the instructor can be 
stopped at any time, and the students per- 
mitted to follow with individual experi- 
ments. 


With 34 years’ experience in manufacturing 
vocational furniture for schools and univer- 
sities, Walrus can be depended upon for 
practical details and fine workmanship. 
Catalog upon request. 


4 Kerrville, Tex. The board of education is 
completing arrangements for the operation of a 
school-building program to improve the facilities 
of the city’s school plant. It is estimated that 
$150,000 will be needed to finance the building 
program 

4 Cheyenne, Wyo. The board of education has 
awarded the contract for the construction of the 
senior-high-school. addition, to cost $201,832 
Plans for a new elementary school are being held 
up pending the approval of a PWA grant 

4 Darlington, S. C. The board of education 
has completed the erection of a gymnasium and 
auditorium, and an addition to the high school, 
at a total éost of $137,000. The school district 
voted bonds for 55 per cent of the cost 

4 Bellingham, Wash The board of education 
has begun work on a new school-building pro 
gram, which will include the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a central high school, the 
construction of a junior high school, additions 
to two old buildings, and repairs and improve 
ments to all of the present school plants. The 
total cost of the several projects will reach $1, 
250,000 

@ Great Bend, Kans. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $60,000 for financing the 
construction of two school buildings. One of the 
buildings will house the manual-arts department 
and the other will take care of pupils in the first 
to the fifth grades 

@ St. Cloud, Minn. The state PWA has ap 
proved a grant of $80,000, to represent the 45 
per cent given the district by the Federal Govern 
ment as its contribution to the school district, 
for financing the construction of the 
high-school addition 

@ Newton, Kans. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $225,000 for school-building 
purposes. The building program calls for the 
construction of two or three grade schools. an 
addition to the high school, and additions to 
other buildings. 

4 Pratt, Kans. The voters have approved 


technical 


a 
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The Walrus Science Desk is economical to 
buy, to place and to maintain. It allows 
the instructor to face all students all the 
time. It allows the the student to stand or 
to sit comfortably. It provides apparatus 
storage space and individual storage space, 
It is perfectly designed and manufactured 
from finest materials, to endure under 
hard use. 


It can also be used for a regular class room desk so that a 
separate science lecture room is not necessary, 





bond issue of $160,000 for financing the con 
struction of the new junior college 

4 Vestal, N. Y. The voters of the town of 
Vestal have approved a proposal, calling for the 
erection of two school buildings, at a total cost 
of $546,000 

@ Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of edu- 
cation has received bids and will shortly award 
contracts for the six projects in the school-build- 
ing program, which is to cost $600,000 

4 Gainesville, Tex. The contract has been let 
for the construction of a junior high school, to 
cost approximately $132,000 

4 Charlotte, N. C. The school board has re- 
ceived bids on several projects in the new city 
county school-building program, estimated to 
involve an expenditure of $1,073,000 

@ The county school board of Hillsborough 
County, Fla., has ordered an inspection of all 
school buildings in the county to determine 
whether the buildings are safe for the occupancy 
of the children and teachers. Trustees in all dis- 
tricts have been asked to check boilers, fire 
escapes, gas connections, and all conditions which 
might lead to harm. Any dangerous condition 
revealed by the inspection will be remedied im 
mediately 

@ Sturgis, Ky. The board of education has ap 
proved plans for a twelve-room high-school build 
ing, to cost $75,000. Mr. Walter Scott Roberts, 
of Owensboro, is the architect 

@ Franklin, Ind. The school board has made 
application for a WPA grant to aid in the con 
struction of a high school, estimated to cost 
$125,000. Plans for the building have been pre 
pared by Architects McGuire & Shook, of 
Indianapolis 

@ Colfax, Wash. The board of education has 
begun work on a school-building program, call 
ing for the remodeling of the school gymnasium 
and the building of a library room and music 
room at the high school. The improvements will 
be completed at a cost of $63,000 

@ Brookhaven, Miss. The board of cducation 


recently suffered the loss of its high school, which 
was destroyed in a fire on March 25. The build- 
ing was valued at $150,000 

¢ Walla Walla, Wash. The board of education 
has completed the erection of a new high-school 
gymnasium. The building is complete in every 
way and cost $145,000. The new Edison grade 
school, occupied last September, was erected at 
a cost of $45,000 


THE KANSAS JANITOR-ENGINEER 
SCHOOLS 

The announcement is made that the janitor- 
engineer schools, fostered by the Kansas State 
Board of Vocational Education, will be conducted 
at Wichita, June 7 to 11, and at Topeka, June 
14 to 18 

A comprehensive program has been prepared 
covering all of the essentials in the school-cus- 
todian service. A competent faculty headed by 
Mr. Lawrence Parker will be in charge. Five 
instructors will deal with school housekeeping, 
two with heating and ventilating, and two with 
first-aid problems. One of the features of the 
school will be an educational exhibit of janitor- 
engineers’ equipment and supplies 


HOUSTON BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board of education of Houston, Tex.. is 
completing work on a $3,000,000 school-building 
program, which was begun in January, 1936. Two 
projects, comprising two senior-high-school units, 
remain unfinished. The program included the 
purchase of sites and the construction of three 
elementary-school buildings, and two senior high 
schools; additions to 38 existing buildings; re- 
habilitation of 37 buildings; and the completion 
of equipment for new rooms. In addition, there 
have been added 211 classrooms, 4 auditorium- 
lunchrooms, 2 auditorium-gymnasiums, 2 audi- 
toriums, 3 gymnasiums, and 5 shops. Four lunch- 
rooms were enlarged 

The board has under way plans for a campus 
for the Municipal University 
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Au classroom and hall 
way ceilings at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, 
Seattle, shown above, are 
painted with Luminall. Its 
70° buildings, serves an en- 
roliment of 9,100 students. Six additional buildings valued at 
$2,500,000 are under construction. 

SUPERVISING ARCHITECTS: Bebb & Gould. ; 

ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS: A. H. Albertson; John Graham; 
David J. Meyers; Naramore, Grainger & Thomas. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS: Chas. C. May. 


FOREMAN OF PAINTING: Frank H. Lowe. 


@ If you would have maximum light, paint with 
Luminall white. If you would have proportionately 
high light and be autiful decorative effects, use Lumin- 
all paint in colors. 

And, if you fear “damp plaster trouble” you may 
avoid it with Luminall because its porous film permits 
moisture to escape without damage to decorating or 
wall structure. 
with any type of paint — but the chances are you ll 


Later you may paint over Luminall 
prefer Luminall again on the basis of decorative merit. 


Luminall is the leading casein paste paint. Optical 
and mechanical advantages in its casein binder in- 


LUMINALL 





fos Cll Yuleniors 


BETTER LIGHT 
when Luminall is 


freedom from 
DAMP PLASTER TROUBLES 










used and 


crease light reflectivity and free the pigment 
particles from obscuration. 

Luminall is reeommended for all interi- 
ors. Use it wherever you use flat paint —in 
public or commercial buildings—and resi- 
dential work of all classes. 

Other Luminall advantages include .. . odorless 
... dries in 40 minutes... apply on wood, masonry, 
plaster, etc... . one coat coverage... important labor 
economies and high coverage per gallon. 

Ask for your copy of “ 
Decoration” — which explains why such extraordinary 


Painting for Light and 


results may be obtained with Luminall. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. &@ 


Home Orrice: 3617 So. Wall Street, Chicago 
New York Orrice: 601 W. 26th Street 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Led. 
Windsor, Ont. 


Special Offer to Schools 


A standard gallon of Luminall paste (1% gallons 

when thinned) will be delivered free of charge 

for tests if purchasing authority will request it 
on business letterhead. 
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FROM FLOOR 
PROBLEMS — 


Use PYRA-SEAL to revive worn floors during the 
vacation period ahead . . . floors rejuvenated and 

+) treated with PYRA-SEAL will regain their original 
beauty and appearance . .. will withstand the rough 

» +» will render arpa ca economical 


throu the years of hard wo days to come. 
No other floor seal the gow: tow of PYRA- 
SEAL ... its durability . .. its attractive beauty and 


simplicity of upkeep. 


The new Tupper Lake School, Tupper-Laka-New York used 
PYRA-SEAL on their floors to insure a permanent Vacation — 
from floor problems. Their Gymnasium (one of the finest in the 
oe country) i is PYRA-SEAL treated. 

4A-SEAL penetrates and completely seals the pores, leaving 










; d safe, w ithetands the jars and jolts, : 
yet will not crack, chip or pe sists the heat of friction-re- = 


burns. PYRA-SEAL treated Siieaedane floors ? 
safer ... healthier. Approved and recommended by the 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, and specified by leading 
school architects. 


e 
VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 





“_ —< 
ete, ct. A shortage of school funds will understand. And tax. Payment for collection may be made on a 
every individual who is conscious of the fact fee basis in twenty-four states and on a salary 
New Rooks that taxes withdraw directly or indirectly from basis in thirty states.” 


him 25 per cent of his income and will in the 


REG RE mR NEE 


Facing the Tax Problem 

By Carl Sharp, Roy Blough, Mabel New 
comer, and others. Cloth, 606 pages. Price, $3 
Published by the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc 
New York, N. ¥ 

This volume constitutes a survey of taxation 
in the United States and a program for the fu 
ture. The authors are college prolessors and have 
been assisted by seventeen research workers from 
the economics departments of leading universities 

all acting under the auspices of the Committee 
on Taxation of the Twentieth Century Fund 

The book reviews the principles of taxation 
and the several forms of obtaining public funds 
for the conduct of government in the United 
States in the light of accepted theory and of 
present practices and problems. The approach is 
descriptive and discussionary and the tests ap 
plied are largely economic and practical; the un- 
derlying ethical principles are largely overlooked 

For the practical schoolman and school-board 
member, the descriptions of recent developments 
will be illuminating and helpful. So, too, the 
analyses of the “revenue” and “social control” 
aims will provide an understanding and a line 
of thinking that will enable prompt and safe 
judgment on the flow of tax bills that over 
whelm our law-making bodies. The chapter on 
tax justice is perhaps the weakest in the book 
The sections on administration of tax laws, and 
on co-ordination of tax plans provide ample in 
formation to answer some of the loose think 
ing now current, particularly on such problems as 
federal aid to education 

The final chapters of the book recommend 
specific reforms, or better a specific setup for a 
fair, stable, and comprehensive plan of taxation 
That a restudy of the whole complex situation is 


needed every schoolman who sees the present 


future take away more of his earnings will say 
a hearty “Amen” to the type of proposals here 
made 

Public-School Tax Management in Texas 

By Eugene G. Wilkins, Ph.D. Cloth, 105 page 
Price, $1.60. Published by Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York, N. ¥ 

It is a well-known fact that in a number of 
states, the local school systems maintained a sepa 
rate tax department as distinguished from the 
municipality or the county. The question as to 
the wisdom of maintaining such separate tax 
machinery for the support of the schools is raised 
in this book. 

In order to arrive at a conclusion the author 
has chosen Texas as a typical state in which are 
revealed the merits as well as the demerits of the 
two systems. He enters into an exhaustive re 
search and makes comparative studies. He finds 


advantages and disadvantages on both sides 


The question, after all, reduces itself into one 
of practical results. Do the schools gain or lose 
in holding to a separate taxing system? Can the 
municipality be trusted in giving the required 
attention for the exaction of school taxes? On 
which side lie the economies and the wastes? 
Who are the best tax collectors? The author aims 
to cover every angle of the subject 

In his conclusions, the author brings out the 


following interesting fact: “An analysis of the 
school tax laws of the forty-eight states shows 
that the model procedure followed in school 


taxation is for the assessment to be made by the 
county or municipal assessor, who is paid on a 
salary basis. This assessment is equalized by a 
county board of equalization. The levy may be 
made in thirty-six states by the county com 
missioners or city officials. In twenty-five states 
it may be made by the board of education. The 
county collector or county treasurer collects the 


In discussing tax delinquencies he finds that the 
greater number go to the separate school tax de- 
partments. In other words, the schools employing 
the municipal department to collect school taxes 
have a smaller percentage of delinquencies 

In view of the fact that the operation of a tax 
department involves an expenditure it follows 
too, that the same will cost money, and involve 
a wasteful duplication. There must be, however, 
a clear demarcation between the school system 
and the municipality as to the rights and pre- 
rogatives of each if the schools are to receive 
their just quota out of the total tax moneys 
collected 
La Grande Amie 

Pierre L’Ermite. Cloth, 216 pages. Price, $1.28. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis 

The presentation of an outstanding modern 
French novel as a reader for students of the 
French language is to be commended. La Grande 
{mie was crowned by the French Academy and 
has enjoved tremendous success in France. It is 
a psychological novel of high moral character 
which tells in the best of French grammar and 
purest of French idiom the conflict between “men 
of the soil’ and industrial exploitation. As a story 
the writing is finely woven with the author's 
facility of drawing strong characters for his many 
settings which are truly French in design. This 
version as offered to the student contains ex- 
planatory notes on idiomatic expressions and an 
extensive vocabulary. We recommend this book 
as a class reader because of its merit as a novel 
but more because it is so typically French and 
should prove a distinctive aid in acquiring 4a 
knowledge of the French language 
Biology 

By U. A. Hauber and M. Ellen O'Hanlon. 
Cloth, 532 pages. F. S. Crofts Co., New York, 
N. Y 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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This corridor in Poland Central School, Poland, New York, is made cheerful and fresh- 
looking by Sealex materials for floor and wall dadoes. Note one-piece cove base and border. 


a. of Sealex Linoleum is surpassingly 
durable—it will survive years of the most 
punishing foot-traffic. 

Sealex Linoleum paves the way to permanent 
economy, too. It is installed in old buildings or 
new without expensive preparation. Low in first 
cost, it never needs refinishing, and the smooth, 


sanitary surface is very easy to keep clean. 


What’s more, Sealex Floors are resilient and 
absorb the noise of foot-traffic. 

For walls Sealex Wall Linoleum offers life- 
time service—crack-proof, stain-proof, sanitary! 

Installed by authorized contractors, both Sealex 
Floors and Sealex Walls carry a guaranty bond 
covering the full value of workmanship and ma- 
terials. Write us today for complete information. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALEX LINOLEUM 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


C Floors om ( i ‘alls 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE CLASS IN CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 


Pix Equipment passes every examination 
with flying colors. . . whether it’s in at- 
tractiveness of design, sturdiness of con- 
struction or economy of operation. It is 
planned and built by experienced tech- 
nicians to give many years of efficient 
and uninterrupted service. 


(Concluded from page 92) 


This introductory text for college classes as- 
sumes that there is no fundamental conflict be- 
tween science and religion, but that a completely 
satisfactory acceptance of the theories of or 
ganic evolution is possible without a denial of 
a Creator. The book follows the usual arrange 
ment of topics recommended for general college 
classes. It emphasizes the mastery of principles 
rather than the detailed laboratory study of 
types. Applications of biologic facts and findings 
to social and economic life give the work strong 
cultural value 
Modern-School Mathematics 

By Raleigh Schorling, John R 
Rolland R. Smith 
pages. Price, $1.24 
N. Y 

This ninth-grade text seeks to incorporate in 
one year of “finishing” work all of the arithmetic 
which the authors hold to be significant for 
modern life in the United States. At the same 
time they introduce the basic principles of alge- 
bra, geometry, and some elementary mechanics 
so that the student may have a foretaste of the 
work he will later do. The arithmetic chapters 
are characterized by such useful units as prob- 
lem-solving, applied measurement and approxi- 
mate aban statistics and their use, advanced 
fractions, etc. Whether the work is approached as 
a finishing course in arithmetic or a transitional 
course in algebra, it warrants attention because 
of its constant insistence upon the development of 
quantitative thinking in everyday life 
Master Key Arithmetics 

By Frank L. Clapp. Assisted by Harriet Sleeper, 
Joy Mahachek, and L. L. Ralya. Six books 
Cloth; Grades III and IV, 64 cents each. Grades 
V, VI, VII, and VIII, 68 cents each. lioughton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass 

This series is based upon two phases of learn 
ing; namely, (a) understanding of number rela 
tionships and computation procedures, and (b) 
habit formation involved in mastering number 


Clark, and 
Book three. Cloth, xviii—462 
World Book Co., Yonkers, 


are invited to make full use of our engi- 


installation or buying s 


School executives and their architects 


neering and consultation staff—whether 
the problem is one of modernizing pres- 
ent food service facilities, planning a new 


ingle pieces of 


cafeteria and kitchen equipment. 


atBERT PICK CO.INc. 
2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 


Illustrated isa view in the Pix equipped cafe- 
teria of Lindblom High School, Chicago. 





facts and routine procedures. Children are led 
to seek understanding and willingly to apply 
themselves to gain skill by thoroughly relating 
the work to daily life in the home, the school, 
and the community. In applying these psycho 
logical bases to the concrete work, learning con 
sciousness is sought by means of devices that 
compel the child (a) to visualize each problem, 
(b) to take time to think through each task, and 
(c) to compute accurately each problem. Study 
suggestions are provided to prevent wrong habits; 
tryouts or pretests are given before practice les- 
sons; right techniques are insisted upon in master 
ing processes. The unit plan is followed for group- 
ing the major principles, and regular cycles are 
arranged for repeating the abstract work. The 
tests are of the diagnostic-remedial type for 
eliminating difficulties and of the “constant” or 
standard type which enable children and teach- 
ers to gauge individual and class progress. The 
exercises are drawn from child and community 
life and are intended to fully allow for differ- 
ences in ability, to develop initiative, and to 
lead finally to independence in numerical think- 
ing 

The arrangement of the several books accepts 
the “slowing up” in arithmetic which has de- 
ferred by a grade the completion of the basic 
processes. The later books strongly lean upon 
business and trade problem materials, and the 
questions and problems “invite pupil participa- 
tion and approval.” The books are fully illus 
trated 
Science Training for Metal and Wood Trades 

By William H. Dooley. Cloth, xxiv—551 pages 
Price, $2.40. The Ronald Press, New York 

In achieving the objectives of industrial-arts 
courses, particularly the woodworking and metal 
working courses, and in providing a well-rounded 
education for students in trade courses, there have 
been developed in recent years very excellent 
courses in so-called related information. It has 
been found that appreciation and intelligent use 
of the principles of woodworking and metal 


working, and a thorough understanding of the 
processes of the trades, is dependent in large 
part upon an understanding of the science prin- 
ciples involved. The woodworker who knows 
something about the properties of materials and 
of the principles of physics and of chemistry is 
a surer workman than the individual who lacks 
these facts. So, too, the machinist, the foundry- 
man, and the stationary engineer who knows 
something of the structures and nature of metals, 
and who have some idea of heat, the transmission 
ol power, etc., can carry on their work with far 
greater effectiveness 

The present book supplies in an ideal manner 
the need for science courses in high schools and 
trade preparatory classes on the secondary level. 
In fact, the book might be used in any high 
school where the science department desires to 
emphasize the everyday application of the great 
body of principles and facts taught in general 
science and in physics and chemistry. The book 
is well balanced and in simpler form has been 
in use for fifteen years 
Beppo and Lucia: Children of Sunny Italy 

By Virginia Olcott. Cloth, 168 pages 
Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J 

Here is a_ delightful children’s book with 
colored illustrations and pretty stories about 
children in Italy. The environment is picturesque 
Everything is seen through the eyes of child 
travelers. They see the beauties of Florence and 
Venice and the wonder of Rome; they visit 
shops in the cities and the fields in the country 
They are familiarized with the life and traffic of 
modern Italy and with scme of the glories of a 
past day 
School Algebra 

By R. M. Carey. Cloth, 288 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Longmans, Green & Company. New York, N. Y 

The author of this book is an assistant master 
at Rugby School in England. The text differs 
widely in approach and arrangement from our 
conventional algebras. It is, however, well 
balanced and carefully graded and inclusive 
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This soap system saves not pennies but. . . 


Liqua-San “C” in the Sana-Lather 
Dispenser saves 607% on soap costs 
= REPORTS continue to come And since Liqua-San “C” contains 40% 

from superintendents who have switched 

















of actual soap solids—without waste 


to Liqua-San “C” and the new Sana ful impurities — it cleans dirty hands 4 
Lather Dispenser. A school in lowa cut faster. Thus, diluted with 3 or 4 part s, ; he 
soap bills 47% another in Missouri, — water, it gives more handwashings per ; . } 
55% — and one superintendent in New gallon than any other soap. : 


“ree ) 7 Ch s “Csts . . . 
Jersey saved 67% on soap costs. Each push of the Sana-Lather valve dis 


Surprising? Not at all. For Liqua-San charges just enough foam for a com- 
“C” has long been known as the most plete washing. Moreover, the thick, 
economical soap for school use. And — creamy Liqua-San lather cannot spatter 
Sana-Lather dispenses soap in foam — on walls or floor, or drip into the drain. 


form — the ideal way to use soap. Even when the hand is turned down 
When you put diluted Liqua-San “C” ward, the foam still clings to it. 

in the Sana-Lather Dispenser, your Invite a demonstration of Liqua-San 
savings on soap skyrocket. For Sana- “C” and Sana-Lather in your school. 
Lather foam consists of 9% water, 90% Prove to yourself that no other soap 
iir, and only 1% soap, That’s economy! — system offers such tremendous savings. 





/he HUNTINGTON <== LABORATORIES /nc 


DEenveR HUNTINGTON. iIndDIAnA Toronto 


66 99 ACCEPT THIS SHOWDOWN TEST 
LIOt iD Let us make a trial installation of Liqua-San ''C" 
om . and the Sana-Lather Dispenser in your school. 
T Nee ly . Test it alongside the soap and dispensers you now 
I ( I I ‘A , I SO Al use. If, at the end of 30 days, Liqua-San ''C’' has 


not outlasted an equal amount of your present 


e SANA-LATHER FOAM TYPE SOAP DISPENSER ° soap, and proven itself a finer soap besides, the 


trial installation won't cost you one penny. 


—I— 





We Also Manufacture a Complete Line of Liquid Floor Soaps, Floor Dressings, Waxes, Deodorants, Plumbing Cleaners, Insecticides, Disinfectants, and the Gymnasium Floor Finish ‘‘Seal-O0-San"’ 

















NEW BOOKS tions. Here the authors have in mind the practice ind designed to improve the educational achievements of 
he Controlled Reading { interlocking directorates, investment trusts, trade asso pupils. The study takes up (1) the status of differentiated 
ge By Earl A Taylor. Cloth, xxviii-367 page Price ciations, and banking affiliations and activities which grouping, (2) the nature of the problem, (3) the pro- 
n- $ University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Il cannot be brought to the surface cedure and development of the program, and includes a 
Vs This book reports in detail the history and the more Comparative Study of Certain Items Relating to summary of the findings for the different groups. It was 
id recent scientific data of the res arch in eye-movement Teachers in Ohio Cities and Exempted Villages for found that pupils of the highest ability invariably made 
. photography, which has been so effective for diagnosing the Year 1936-37 high scores but low accomplishment ratios; that the edu- 
1S u ind for developing corrective exercises A report prepared by Prof. T. C. Holy, Ohio State cational quotients of the pupils in the undifferentiated 
ks author is familiar with both the University, Columbus, Ohio group were superior to those of the differentiated group 
\ personalities engaged in reading research and with the A study showing in particular the number of teacher that pupils of average ability on the whole did as well 
vs special studie which each has contributed during the n relation to previous years, and the salary status in in mixed classes as in differentiated classes. In most cases 
is. past tw decades. He has been closely associated with 1936-37 as compared with 1935-36. An analysis of the undifferentiated pupils f average ability had the ad- 
yn the innovation and improvement of the special devices data shows a slight increase in the number of teachers intage 
2 = Be y — . me suring 7 - — - - = = — in prs : : . po antag sn Ethics in the Teaching Profession 

3 grasp of the present projects in which the teacher Maries 1h COMA Cmts a Bulletin of the research division of the National Edu- 
eading clinics and laboratories are engaged in teachers’ salaries - . — and 38 villages, adoptior cation Association for February, 1937 
er The book will be found a valuable tool in school yf new salary schedules in 27 cities and 16 vill bes and The development of professional standards of conduct 
id administrative offices and in speech-reading classes where a much less variation in the length of school terms among teachers has paralleled roughly the movement in 
] eading difficulties are diagnosed and remedial courses than in previous years , , ther vocational groups. The National Education Asso 
h ire offered Regional Redistricting Plan for the State of Utah ciation appointed a committee on ethics in 1924, and 
0 Big Business, Its Growth and Its Place By George H. Hansen. Paper, 60 pages. Brighan in 1929 officially approved a code recommended in the 
t “a Alfred Bernheim, M J Fields Rufus S Pucker = or — set as Sten tei report of the committee. The summary which is divided 
ad S oO ( re< . $1 35 S '') fe) 0 ( es « a-sli ais 
al Pubihes agg seg Mn lg Oe : tri ~ Pag ro Y ever “for school-administrative — a or hes upon (1) the present status 
‘ she F ( ew t - ieee » : ; hool ff codes, (2) the general principles of code construction 
York. N y authorities who are engaged in planning SX 100l-attendance (3) the code of the National Association and examples 
n rhe special pleading of this book, as expla ned in the and = school-administrative redistricting shee — gre of codes of state teachers’ associations, and (4) selected 
preface, is to put big business in its proper place against poses the regional reorganization of the oat re _ - references. The pamphlet considers such phases of the 
the background of American economic life. It shows how the basis of trade areas and natural te a subject as principles of character and conduct, standards 
r, irge business bulks in comparison with the smaller modified by such important factors as population, wealth in relation to pupils, parents, and community, standards 
ndividuals and concerns and roads, , of conduct in connection with teachers’ agencies and 
The concentration of wealth is demonstrated in illum- Sound Driving Practices sublishing houses 
h nating data and comparisons. The internal revenue Prepared by Prof. William J. Cox and Mrs. Carroll D pu . os 8 ae 
t figures for instance, show that the 594 largest corpora- Champlin, under the direction of Mr. Peter J. Stupka High Spots in 1936 School Legislation 
tions in all fields, or 0.15 per cent of the total number, Paper, 108 pages. Published by the Safety and Traffic Ba a 8 pages. Issued by the research division of the 
d wned approximately 53 per cent of the total corporate Engineering Department of the American Automobile ga Hye ngece ior Association, Washington, D 4 
4 s in 1933. But great differences are found between Association. Washington, D. ¢ - A study conducted by the research vision of legisla. 
lustries in the degree of concentration. One extreme This is the third of a series of texts on traffic safety ion considered by state legislatures in 1936. The sum 
. hown in the cigarette industry where eight large ind driving, prepared under the direction of this associa mary lists the legislation considered and cites laws passed 
concerns employ about 99 per cent of the wage earners tion. It combines the ideas of educators and traffic spe which have a bearing on schools 
I while in the woman’s c'othing industry, only 4 per cent cialists on safe driving principles and practices which Journeys in Distant Lands 
1 ure employed in the six largest corporations hould be known and observed in addition to the legal By Harlan H. Barrows and Edith Putnam Parker 
In dealing with the subject in its general aspects, the restrictions and rules. The matter is addressed to high Cloth, 174 pages, illustrated. 96 cents. Silver, Burdett 
authors aim to distinguish between the incorporated and school students. Discussion topics and actual problems, as & Co., Newark, N. J 
corporated concerns. The conclusion reached here is well as references for further reading, are found at the This first book (fourth grade) of the Bard-Parker 
it if the entire panorama of economic activity is end of each chapter Geographies (1936 edition approaches the subject by 
kept in view, the large corporation is far less prominent The Educational Achievement of Pupils in Differentiated taking the pupils to visit typical lands from the Equator 
r the scene than if the attention is focused on the and Undifferentiated Groups to the Poles with the objective of learning the char 
. urea of incorporated concerns By A. G. Breidenstine, Soudersburg, Pa. Paper, 135 acteristics of the inds and understanding how the in 
It is admitted that the figures presented in this Reprinted from the Journal of Experimental Edu habitants have adapted themselves to their environment 
l \ me do not tell the whole story of the concentration ution, 1936 As the child trave he listens to explanations and stories 


wealth and income in the hands of giant corpora A study seeking to determine the validity of practice by his fellow travelers and the people he meets along 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





When Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, See-Saws 
and all the other equipment available for modern 
attention 
MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
cially if safety, service and durability concern 
Sixty-two years of manufacturing 


play-yards, claim your 


Write for 


you most 
Playground 
Apparatus Tested APPARATUS 
Catalog P-3 your Playground. 





Consult with ‘MEDART’ 


3530 DEKALB STREET , : ; ° 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities 








the way, thus constructing vivid mental picture f th 
various regions. He is also introduced to the drawing of 
maps and the interpretation of their symbols. There are 
plenty of attractive practical exercises 
Tom's Trip in Practice-Pad Form 

Unit-Activity Reading Serie By Nila B. Smith. Paper 
6 pages Price 46 «(cent . er Burdett & Company 
Newark, N. J 

A workbook for the pre-primary of the Unit-Activit 
Reading Series 
Eric and Britta 

By Virginia Olcott. Cloth, 176 pages. Illustrated. Price 
Burdett & ( Newark, N. J 
reader for the elementary grades 
is intended to show how the 


84 cents. Silver mpany 
This supplementary 
people f flowery Sweden 
live at home and earn their living, at the same time 
providing a geographical background of that country 
The illustrations are such as will appeal to youngsters 
A list containing the pronunciation and explanation of 
the difficult words appears at the end 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 

Alpha test, per package S1.15 Beta test per package 


World Book Co., Yonkers, N. ¥ 


The Alpha test is intended for primary grades, is non 


85 cents 
verbal, and is valid for grades one to four inclusive 
Tentative norms have been developed and scores are ex- 
pressed in terms of mental age 

The Beta test is intended for grades four to nine and 
is a complete revision of the author’s intermediate exam 
ination of the Otis Accurate 


reported in terms of 


self-administering test 
norms are available and scores are 
mental age 

For both tests time-saving scoring devices are provided 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 

By Lewis Carroll. Paper, 149 pages. Price, 25 cents 
International Pocket Library, Boston, Mass. 

Well printed, but the binding is too 
school use. 
The Progress Arithmetics 

By Philip A. Boyer, W. Walker Cheyney 
White, and Violet Wacker. Book A, paper, 178 
price, 48 cents. Book B, paper, 186 pages; price, 48 
cents. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y¥ 

These are combined text ind workbooks for grades 
three and four. The authors hold that arithmetic 
should be built around the experiences of children and 


flimsy for 


Holman 


pages 


around the social contacts and interests which they have 
in the family and the community. The books provide 
a vast amount of drill and practice on the fundamental 
processes for the purpose of 
speed. Frequent tests to discover 


developing accuracy and 


weaknesses in learn 


experience is reflected in every piece of MEDARIT 
Let us help you plan 


when 
Gymnasium Apparatus, Swimming Pool Equip- 
ment, Basketball Backstops, Steel Lockers, Ward- 
robes, Cabinets or Shelving. Catalogs on request 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Consult your Telephone Directory 
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Every School Needs 


DRAPER 


Sight - Saving Shades 


Pupils get all the daylight with no 
glare from the 
top and 


Adjustable 


Patented 


sun. 
bottom. 


Draper Pulley bracket allows easy 


considering 


Spiceland 


mbined with drill materials for vercom:ng 
ndividual difficulties. Book B requires pupi to. think 
throug 
Peter and Nancy in Asia 

By Mildred Houghton Comfort. Cloth 28 pages 


Ing ire ( 





h problems before ittempting solutl 


Price, 85 cent Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicag I 
The st f a trip through Asia fr Istanbul t 
Yokohama is here told for fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
The author seeks the color and romance I fe in the 
ancient countrie ind contrasts cust s and mode i 
ving with our own, Many new illustrations supplement 
the text 


Mathematics Through Experience 
Book I. By Joe S. Georges, Robert I Anderson, and 
Robert I Mortor Cloth 373 pages + 2 price $1 
Book II, cloth 89 pages + 27; price, $1.04. Book 
Ill, cloth, 480 pages; price, $1.28. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Newark, N. J 
These texts provide the concluding work in arith 
metic, introductory geometry, and complete algebra for 
the three years f the junior high school 
Everyday Life Reader 
Book I. By Ethel 
cents. The John C 


Maltby Gehres. Cloth, 154 pages 
Winston C Phila 


Price, 52 
delphia, Pa 


The third book in the Everyday Life Series Illus 
trated with photographs 
Vocational Guidance in Action 

By John A. Fitch. Cloth, 288 pages. Price, $2.75 


Columbia University Press, New York, N. Y 
This study of 
present 


vocational guidance analyzes (a) the 


program of vocational guidance 


and activities of guid 


concept and 
(+) the functions, qualifications 
ance workers, (c) the scope and methods of placement 
worker's 


job in counseling and placement. The point of view is 


The whole forms an analysis of the guidance 


entirely that of the professional social-service worker 
rather than that of the educator 
We See the World 

By Gladys F. Rinehart. Cloth, 275 pages. Beckley 


Cardy Co., Chicago, Ill 

A trip around the world. The 
iew are those of fifth and sixth graders 
Our Business Life 

By Lloyd L. Jones. Cloth, 645 pages. Complete Edi- 
tion. Price, $1.50 rhe Publishing Co., New 
York, Chicago 

This book is designed to provide the core 
skills which may be expected in a 
completed a_ high-school 
course. The scope of the book is distinctly inclusive. It 


language and point of 


Gregg 


iniormation 
and the general 


student who has commercial 


removal 
Dept. AA for details and samples 





Adaress 


for cleaning. 


of DRATEX fabric 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Dept. AA 


Indiana 


give in th first tw part in erview { business in 
enera and f the making f a living Succeeding parts 
explain th purposes rganizatior and peration { the 
jor for f business nmunication trave ind 
transportation, buying and selling ind the inagement 
sper it t 1 law and governmer The ethical 


aspect f business and the selection of ar ccupation 


The technica chapte I \ kK i < plete 
reflect the itest idea n pra e and echar devices 
ind | de a well-ba ed derstand f | edures 
and < litions. Th init i ition of the work allows 


The study aid are f eight distinct types. Even a 


casual ‘ 1! tw t et \ < pe th student to 
engage in some reflective thinking and to apply what he 
has learned to himself and to the management of his 
economic life and business relations. The social-business 
assignments and the ‘“everyday-business problems’’ are 
ff a type that deserve enthusiastic commendation. It is 
to be regretted that the author has not more distinctly 
mited his argument of economic success and power as 
in objective of life and that he has not more deeply 
tivated the ethical chapter. There is more than mere 
utility in business honesty and more than social utility 
in good character 
@ Supt. A. E. Pierce, of Reading, Mas has been re- 
elected for a three-year term 
@ Supt. G. H. Sansperc, of Rochester, Minr has been 


re-elected for his thirteenth year, with a substantial in- 
crease in salary 

@ Supt. C. L. Zink f 
elected for another year 
@ Mr. A. W. MERRILL, 
{ schools of Des Moines, Iowa, has been elected super 
intendent of schools. He succeeds Mr. John W. Stude- 
baker. who since 1934, has been on leave of absence in 
Washington 


Milan, Kans has been re 


formerly assistant superintendent 


serving as Federal Commissioner of Educa- 


tion. During the absence of Mr. Studebaker, Mr. Merrill 
served as acting superintendent 
@ Supt. ( 4. Kerrn, of Marietta, Ga., has been re- 


elected for his eighteenth year 

@ Mr. W. C. Dyer, of Columbiaville, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Union City 

@ Mr. James K. Mitcuir 
high school at Little Falls 
perintendent of schools 

e@ Supt. A. H. Jontrs, of Deerwood 


re-elected 


formerly principal of the 


Minn., has been elected su- 


Minn., has been 
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“Experience shows that 
“ | Exide Emergency Lighting 


= | will always be needed here’ 


a N this college in which the students are old 
7 enough to be entirely self-reliant—an Exide 
Emergency Lighting System has been found 
highly necessary. How much truer this is of the 


™ school that has young children in its keeping! 


ent The utility companies take every possible 
de- precaution against any interruption in the 
2 normal electric current supply, but storms, 
floods, fires, street accidents, or short circuits 
een and blown fuses within the affected building 


- are often beyond human control. 
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That is why an Exide Keepalite Emergency 
Lighting System affords such invaluable pro- 
tection. Operating instantly and automatically 
upon any electric current interruption, it pro- 
vides safe, economical emergency light, in a 
single room or for an entire building. It is fully 
automatic and absolutely dependable. Mail the 
coupon today for full details. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


7 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage - - at 
Batteries for Every Purpose o a 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto oo” 
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DOOR CLOSER 


Write For Norton Catalog 


Unnecessary friction and 
wear of Norton Door Closer 
working parts are eliminated 
through the Norcon engine- 
feature, the 
nut, which permits the use 
of mineral oil without leak- 
Norton 
Company, largest exclusive 
manufacturer of door 
trolling devices, will help solve 
your door control problems. 
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packing 


Door C ‘loser 


con- 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL 


2906 N. Western Avenue 


DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL 


DOORS 





School Roard News 


Re EE PR 


MICHIGAN SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 
IN LANSING 

The Department of Superintendents and School 
Board Members of Michigan held its annual 
meeting April 8, in Lansing. President Henry 
Geerlings, of Holland, presided 

The meeting opened with a talk on “A Forward 
Look for Education” by Henry Geerlings, presi- 
dent of the association. Mr. D. A. Van Buskirk, 
of Hastings, discussed “The Program of the 
Michigan Education Association”; Supt. L. C 
Mohr, of South Haven, talked on “Civil Service 
for Teachers’; Dr. P. T. Rankin, of Detroit, 
took up the topic, “Curriculum Reconstruction 
in Michigan.” 

The afternoon session was opened with a talk 
on “Financing Education in Michigan,” by Dr 
A. J. Phillips, of Lansing. Talks on similar topics 
were given by Dr. J. F. Thomas of Detroit, 
Ralph Freeman of Flint, Dr. S. L. Loupee of 
Dowagiac, William Taylor of Lake Odessa, and 
Mrs. Daisy Howard of Genesee County. John 
Emens, of Lansing, talked on “The Supply of 
Teachers.” The session closed with a discussion 
of legislation and problems of education 


BOARD OF EDUCATION SEEKS TO 
REPRESENT PUBLIC 

The board of education should be responsive 
to the public will in its conduct of the New York 
City public schools, in the opinion of Mr. Henry 
C. Turner, president of the board of education, 
who made the statement in 
talk given before a 
supervisors, April 5 

Mr. Turner explained that the board of edu 
cation is essentially a legislative body, responsible 
for the policies which guide the city’s schools 


with a 
teachers and 


connection 
gathering of 


“We represent the citizens of New York in the 
education of their children,” he said, “and it is 
perfectly natural that the board composed of 
laymen, should be responsive to the public will.” 

The board’s first duty at the present time, 
said Mr. Turner, is to eliminate overcrowding in 
the schools and to abolish double sessions in 
school buildings 

All of the complex machinery needed to run 
the city’s schools, he pointed out, has but one 
fundamental purpose, improvement of the in 
struction given to the city’s children. He urged 
that discipline be a part of that instruction, say 
ing, “Life is a very stern and strenuous thing, 
and the child who hasn’t been taught to harness 
his will along with his mind is going to find life 
a very difficult proposition.” 

The speaker described the organization of the 
board and its subdivision into committees deal 
ing with various phases of the schools’ affairs 
What was originally intended to be purely an 
honorary post on the board, he commented, has 
developed into a very active employment 

He compared the board to a group of trustees 
to whom has been delegated the general manage 
ment and control of the city’s school system 
In its capacity as a policymaking body, he pointed 
out, it passes on pedagogical as well as financial 
policies, but leaves the administration of those 
policies to the superintendent of schools, the 
board’s executive officer 


BUFFALO’S SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 

The department of school cafeterias for the 
school system of Buffalo, N. Y., during the year 
1935-36, operated units in 48 elementary schools, 
5 vocational high schools, 9 senior high schools, 
1 high-school annex, and 1 boys’ continuation 
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school. In addition to the regular cafeteria serv- 
ice 619,044 unit luncheons were served to under- 
nourished and indigent children. This latter serv- 
ice was rendered at a cost of $87,662.55 

Samuel Pfeiffer, supervisor of cafeterias, re- 
ports that a graduate dietitian had been em- 
ployed not only to determine upon the food to 
be served but also to note the results of the 
service. In many schools serving the unit lunch- 
principals and teachers have voiced the 
opinion that this service has aided greatly in de- 
creasing absences due to illness; has increased the 
daily average attendance; that there has been 
a noticeable improvement in mental alertness 
and that problems of discipline have been fewer. 
The worthiness of this humanitarian undertaking 
is, without question, one which merits considera- 
tion 

During the summer-school session of 
department under the direction of Miss Etta 
Hackett, assistant supervisor of cafeterias, con- 
ducted a training class for employees in service 
and for the many applicants whose names were 
on the waiting list. This plan has been carried 
out for the past four years with the result that 
the department has improved the service to a 
point where now all patrons throughout the 
system are getting food similar in quality, quan- 
titv, and price 

The cost of 


eons, 


1935, the 


operating the cafeterias for the 
period of one year was $381,379.27. The in- 
come from the food was $376,001.78 


leaving a net loss of $5,377.49 


sales of 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

@ Morganfield, Ky. The Union county board 
of education and the city board of ecucation 
have approved a new five-year program of school 
centralization which will affect 200 high-school 
students. The merger will become effective on 
July 1 and will place the two school units under 
one combined board. It involves the establishment 
of new elementary-school centers and will pro 
vide a better and richer curriculum 


(Concluded on page 102) 
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' ©... DIVIDES COST 
: %)... MULTIPLIES SAVINGS 
©... SUBTRACTS WORK 
©... ADDS ATTRACTIVENESS 


YES, Mr. Superintendent... . 


You may prove this on your 





Floors This Summer..... . 


Finnell Gloss Seal will give your floors a protective finish that will last at least 
twice as long as an ordinary finish. Your floor will ever after be easier to keep 


clean. Its glistening surface will resist winter mud and summer dust . . . will keep 
new looking . . . withstanding the attack of harsh soaps, acids, alkalies, as well 


as scuffling feet. 


The Finnell Electric Machine will also prove a money-maker and time-saver in 
scrubbing, polishing, steel wooling and buffing floors. Interchangeable brush 
ring makes one size adaptable to large and small areas. Demonstration free. 


= Act now to get full advantage of summer vacation. Wire at our expense if you 
v- want a Finnell man to call at once. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 805 
Kast Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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MOTHERS’ INSISTENCE 


Brought the Safety of Onliwon Tissue 


This school board put in Onliwon Tissue in Onliwon Cabinets 
at the insistence of mothers who demanded for their children 
the protection of this safe, pure tissue. But neater toilets 
and proved economy have played an equally important part 
in making Onliwon Tissue permanent equipment in wash- 
rooms. For Onliwon Cabinets protect their contents from 
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WASTE 


Every SOLAR Self-Closing 
RECEPTACLE is inviting 
in appearance. The fascina- 
tion of its automatic, self- 
closing top explains why 
everyone —and particularly 
children — are so willing to 
step out of their way to de- 
posit waste and refuse. 


SOLAR Self-Closing Re- 
ceptacles prevent the scat- 
tering of waste, and pay 
their own cost in a surpris- 
ingly short time in the collec- 
tion and disposal of waste. 


contamination and, with equal effectiveness, from waste as 
well. Phone your local A.P.W. representative for full details 


on how Onliwon Tissue can protect health and save money at 
the same time. Or be sure to write today for your samples to: 


A.P.W. Paper Company, Albany, N. Y. 


Onliwon Tissue 


(Concluded from page 100) 

¢ Red Wing, Minn. The board of education 
will have charge of the operation and super 
vision of all athletic activities at the citv athletic 
field, under an agreement entered into with the 
city council. The arrangement which is on trial 


for a year provides that 15 per cent of the 
gross proceeds from all events must be turned 
over to the city 

@ New York, N. Y. Mr. Howard W. Nudd, 


director of the Public Education Association, 
who is opposed to the Feld Bill to increase the 
membership of the board of education, has ex 
pressed approval of an increase in the size of 
the board through a nonpartisan appointive 
commission 

@ Indianapolis, Ind. The school board con 
templates the purchase of an ophthalmograph, a 
machine which takes motion pictures of eye 
movements of the reader on a printed page 

¢ Bethlehem, Pa. The school board has ap- 
proved a recommendation, providing for a com- 
prehensive survey of the city school system. Dr 
Harold P. Thomas, educational advisor to the 
board, was ordered to prepare a statement of the 
cost of the survey, together with a plan of 
organization, and a list of possible experts to 
whom the findings might be presented 

@ Fort Wayne, Ind. The board of education 
has taken steps to provide improved facilities 
for the instruction for crippled children of the 
city. It is proposed that an old residence, be- 
queathed to the schools, be converted into suitable 
rooms for the school. At the present time twenty 
pupils are being taught in two rooms of one of 
the elementary schools 

@ Maysville, Ky. The schools of Mason County 


will have a nine-month school year, beginning 
with the school year 1937-38. The term was 
lengthened to provide all students with trans 
portation. In the past. high-school students were 


required to provide their own transportation 
4 Pontiac, Mich. The board of education is 
facing a serious financial situation with the close 


of the school year in June. The board esti 


Send for literature that 
describes the school ap- 
plication of SOLAR Self- 
Closing RECEPTACLES. 


OLAR 


Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
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Melrose Park Illinois IN CORRIDORS 
mates that it will be necessary to borrow $43,000 # An amendment to the rules of the school 
in order to complete the year. The estimated ex board of Cambridge, Mass., requiring that 
penses for the remainder of the school year appointments to the school system be made 
amount to $374,500, leaving an estimated deficit only of persons having legal domicile in Cam- 
of $45,000 bridge was lost by a vote of 4 to 2 


4 Charlotte, N. C. The school board has be 
gun a school-ground beautification program. The 
work will be conducted under the auspices of the 
WPA and will be part of a county-wide beautifi 
cation project 

4 Fort Wayne, Ind. The terms of office of the 
five members of the city school board will auto 
matically expire on August 1, under the provi 
sions of a new school law passed by the state 
legislature. The new board will comprise five 
members, each of whom will serve for four years 

4 Port Chester, N. Y. The board of educa 
tion has begun a survey to determine the pos 
sibility of consolidating the five school districts 
of Harrison 

4 Chicago, Ill. The elimination of the fresh- 
men year in the three technical high schools has 
been announced by Supt. W. H. Johnson as a 
step in the program to modernize the city’s edu- 
cational system. Beginning next September, each 
student will be required to show his aptitude in 
a technical sequence in one of the other high 
schools before he is permitted to enroll for three 
vears in any of the technical schools 

¢ Branding present college-entrance 
ments in Nebraska an “obstacle to the 


require 
progres- 


sive curriculum construction in the secondary 
school,” superintendents and principals of the 
Nebraska Teachers’ Association, at the recent 
meeting on March 21, in Lincoln, adopted a 
resolution endorsing a modified entrance plan 


The plan is directed at a relaxation of university 
requirements to allow a wider choice in 
to be submitted for admission 

@ Members of the several schools in the 
county recently met at Johnston City, Ill, and 
formed the Williams County School-Board Asso 
ciation. Mr. I. L. Clark was chosen president, 
and Bert Chapman, secretary. Both reside in 


subjects 


Johnston City 


@ Members of the Allentown, 
Easton, Pa., school boards have 
a permanent organization, to be 
Tri-City School 
purpose ol the 
legislation 

@ The request for $25,000 to be expended in a 
survey of the school system of Minneapolis, 
Minn., by the board of education was defeated 
by the local city council 


Bethlehem, and 
voted to form 
known as the 
Directors’ Association. The main 
organization is to discuss school 


@ Seattle, Wash. An audiometer testing pro- 
gram for revealing hearing defects of school 
children has been in operation in the public 


schools since January of this year. The program 
provides a more effective testing due to the 
use of the audiometer. It is used in following 
up all where defective hearing has been 
indicated by the group audiometer test. The work 
was begun two years ago by an interested group 
of citizens who presented an audiometer for 
group testing of children. 


cases 


4 Tyner, Tenn. The school board has made 
application for a PWA grant for the financing 
of the new high school, estimated to cost 
$135,000. 

4 Tomah, Wis. Construction work has _ been 
started on a new school addition, to cost $130,- 


000, The building provides a gymnasium and 
auditorium and is being erected under WPA 
auspices 

@ Owensboro, Ky. The county board of edu- 
cation of Daviess County has completed plans 


for a school-bond election to finance a new build- 
ing program estimated to cost from $175,000 to 
$200,000 

¢ Glen Cove, N. Y. The school board has ap- 
proved the preliminary sketches for the new high 
school, estimated to cost $1,200,000. The building 
will be erected with the aid of WPA funds and 
will accommodate 1,500 students 
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Insist! upon’ BOSTON Self! Feeder 
No. 4 for your_supply_list. There is 
no substitute. This model feeds it- 
self—and saves pencils by accurate 


is 





feeding. Stops cutting when 


BOSTON 


point 


are properly designed for clean, smooth cutting. 


Gives 25% longer service ...a better, 
product throughout. 
pencil sharpener. 


Write for complete list of Boston Models, 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., “Ww4” 


4lso Manufacturers of Hunt Pens, Speedball, Pens, Speed- 
ball Linoleum‘ Block Printing Products. Free Lesson Sheet 


Service For Your Teachers. 


The School Pencil Talks! 


‘I KNOW that BOSTON !SELF 
FEEDER No.4 saves pencils—and 
is easier for children to use. Gives 
a strong, long, satisfactory point” 


£ 


made. 
Speed Cutters (6 extra cutting edges) 
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A Supreme Court 
Decision on Teacher Tenure 


A teacher-tenure case which has been watched 
with great interest by educators of Indiana, was 
recently decided by the Supreme Court of that 
tate. Briefly put, the case as outlined by the 
ourt, was as follows 

Superintendent Youngblood was demoted to a 
principalship by the school board of Peru, Ind., 
and a successor was appointed superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Youngblood refused to accept the 
principalship, contending that the act of the 
shhool board was in violation of the teacher 
tenure law. After considerable local conflict, Mr 
Youngblood entered suit and asked the court 
that the school authorities be restrained from 
engaging his successor. The school board in its 
reply to the court, filed written charges of in 
subordination 

The lower court, in which the case was tried, 
decided in favor of Mr. Youngbood, ordered his 
reinstatement as superintendent, and awarded 
judgment in the sum of $3,892.50. The school 
board secured an arrest of judgment and appealed 
for a new trial which was denied. 

The case was then appealed to the Supreme 
Court, which body went exhaustively into the 
case as to the two questions at issue. The first 
was whether the demotion was in violation of 
the tenure law and the second whether the re 
fusal on the part of Mr. Youngblood to obey the 
orders of the school board constituted a case of 
insubordination against him 

In defining the tenure act the court said: 
“There is nothing in the act specifying a par- 
ticular position for any teacher. The act pro- 
vides that a teacher who has been employed 
continuously for five successive years, and there- 
after enters into a teacher contract for further 
service, shall become a permanent teacher in such 


a corporation. It does not specify that the teacher 
must hold the same position, but only that he is 
it permanent teacher in the school corporation 
The status of a teacher extends‘to and includes 
the superintendent as defined by the statute, and 
he is given the privileges of a teacher. The rights 
ind privileges are controlled by the same law, and 
his status is the same as that of a permanent 
teacher under an indefinite contract.” 

The court cited a number of cases in which 
was demonstrated that in the absence of positive 
restrictions, the school board enjoyed wide dis 
cretion in the employment and dismissal of teach 
ers, or in the transfer and assignment of them 
One of these used language as follows: “The pub 
lic schools were not created, nor are they sup 
ported, for the benefit of the teachers therein, 
but for the benefit of the pupils, and the result 
ing benefit to their parents and the community 
at large.” 

It was here held that the transfer of the 
teacher to a lower grade was permissible. And 
idded: “It is the view of this court that the 
transfer of the appellee from the position of 
school superintendent to principal of a south 
side Peru school did not have the effect of can 
celling his contract.” 

The Question of Insubordination 

The Supreme Court, in discussing the question 
of insubofdination said: “Among the charges 
igainst the appellee is one based upon the alleged 
specific act of insubordination, the appellee’s re 
fusal to accept the position of principal of the 
south-side school, assigned to him by the board 
of trustees. Insubordination is one of the grounds 
specified by the statute for the removal of a 
permanent teacher. If his refusal to accept that 
assignment as directed by the board member 
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amounts to insubordination, then this judgment 
must be reversed on that ground, if not for other 
grounds assigned.” 

The Court then stated that “it clearly appears 
that the board was justified in holding that the 
appellee (Mr. Youngblood) was guilty of insub- 
ordination,” and set aside the mandate of the 
lower court to reinstate the superintendent and 
pay him his salary. It added: “Where a school 
board has proceeded according to a statutory pro- 
vision in good faith and upon sufficient proof, 
the courts cannot substitute their own judgment 
for the judgment of the board.” 

In its decision the Supreme Court held that 
the evidence was sufficient to sustain the findings 
of the school board, and that under such cir- 
cumstances the trial court was without jurisdic 
tion to impeach its motives, and declared the 
judgment of the lower court reversed. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

¢ Governor Townsend of Indiana has signed 
a bill in the state legislature, which increases 
from $700 to $960 the amount of the annual 
pension of a school teacher in the state. Under 
the law, teachers entering the service after July 
1, 1939, will be subject to automatic retirement 
upon attaining the age of 66 years. Present teach- 
ers who come under the act, will be subject to 
an increase of 60 per cent in their contributions. 
The bill reduces the minimum retirement service 
from twenty-five to twenty years, and the maxi- 
mum from forty to thirty-five years 


PROVIDES LEGISLATIVE SERVICE 

The California State Association of Public- 
School Business Officials is providing a legisla- 
tive service for its members. Mr. A. P. Mattier, 
secretary of the association, has been made con- 
tact man to keep in touch with all measures in- 
troduced in the state legislature. Copies of all 
bills are passed on by the legislative committee 
of the association and factual information for 
and against all bills is made regularly available 
to members 
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A Totally New Idea... 
An Unlocking Device 
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This new feature, which is now 
furnished at no extra charge on 
Durabilt Single and Double Tier 


Lockers, operates with all stand- 
ard locks, permits of pre-locking 
and prevents accidental locking 
of door in open position. 

Since this Unlocking Device is 
designed to function quietly, 
lockers so equipped are excep- 
tionally silent in operation. 


Advisory Service 
Our service is always available 
for guidance in the solution of 
special proplems. 


Write for Catalog 


A new and up-to-the-minute 
catalog describing and illustrat- 
ing Durabilt Steel Lockers and 
Cabinets is now ready for mail- 
ing. Phone, write or wire for your 
copy which will be sent imme- 
diately to you. 


Yo better built than Durabilt!” 
DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


401 Arnold Avenue 





Aurora, Illinois 


dependability. 


City School Systems Continue to Grow 


U. S. Office of Education 


During the regular school session of 1934-35 
there were enrolled in the city public schools 
of the United States 13,049,144 pupils. Of this 
number, 6,638,608 were boys and 6,410,536 were 
girls. In addition to the regular day-school en 
rollment there were 811,882 persons enrolled in 
the night schools. This data which has been 
gathered by the United States Office of Educa 
tion, covers 241 cities pa 

In presenting this data, the cities were divided 
into Group I, including 90 cities with a popula 
tion of 100,000 and over; Group II including 
211 cities of between 30,000 and 100,000; and 
Group III of 211 cities having a population of 
10,000 to 30,000 

The percentage of pupils enrolled in average 
daily attendance has been increasing from decade 
to decade. In 1900 the attendance was only 74. 
per cent of the enrollment; in 1910, 79.6 per 
cent; in 1920, 78.6; in 1930, 84.4; and in 1934, 
86.1 per cent. From 1932 to 1934, the percentage 
of attendance dropped from 86.4 to 86.1, but 
only in cities of Group I was there a decrease 
In each of the other groups there was a small 
increase 


The Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


For all school systems in cities having a popula 


tion of 2,500 or more, the number of pupils 
enrolled per teacher in 1934 was 35 and the 
number in average daily attendance per teachet 
was 30. In 1934, there was one less pupil enrolled 


per teacher than in 1924. In 1930 and 1932 the 
pupil-teacher ratio was 
the 10-year period. From these dates to 1934 
the number of pupils enrolled per teacher in 
creased to 35, or an average increase of 2 pupils 
per teacher. The number of pupils in average 
daily attendance per teacher in 1934 was the 


or the lowest within 


an average increase ol 


Releases 1933-34 Statistics 


From 1930 to 1934 there was 
pupils per teacher. In 
some cities the pupil-teacher ratio has, however 
increased since 1930 to such an extent that many 
large classes have resulted 

It is interesting to note that the increase in 
pupil-teacher ratio was in the high schools. For 
vears the average number of high-school pupils 
per teacher has been much less than the average 
number of elementary-school pupils per teacher 


same as in 1924 


Supervisory and Teaching Staff 


In the public day schools of cities having a 


population of 2,500 or more, 3,209 superin 
tendents and assistant superintendents, 18,826 
supervisors and principals, and 374,257 teachers 


From 1932 to 1934, 
superintendents and _ assistants 
decreased 2 per cent; the number of super 
visors and principals, 10.2 per cent; and the 
number of teachers, 3.3 per cent 

Of the 374,257 teachers in the day 
ill groups of cities in 1933-34 there were 60 
187 men and 314,070 women, or 16.1 per cent 
ind 83.9 per cent, respectively. The percentage 
of men teachers has, however, been increasing 
in each group of cities. For all groups combined 
the proportion of men teachers increased from 
11.1 per cent in 1924 to 144 per cent in 193 
ind to 16.1 per cent in 1934 

The percentage of increase in the number of 
men teachers from 1924 to 1934 is reflected in 


were employed in 1933-34. 
the number ofl 


s( hools ot 


the following figures: elementary, 3.8; junior 
high, 25.1 per cent; junior-senior high school, 

5.1; senior, 38.1 per cent; 4-year regular high 
school, 37.5 per cent; vocational high school, 


60.9 per cent 
The average annual salaries paid 
groups was kindergarten, $1,726; 


covering all 
elementary, 


Three combination numbers are dialed— 
after dialing the third number the dial is 
turned to the right to a point where the 














END ALL PADLOCK PROBLEMS THIS YEAR WITH 


YALE 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


The name YALE on school locks, as on 
all others, is the symbol of security and 





shackle is released and au- 
tomatically jumps open. 
Closing the shackle auto- 


N E W 


YALE Combination 


matically deadlocks the Padlock No. 429— 
bolt and disperses all three moderately priced. 
tumblers. he utmost of Size = 1-13-16", 


Nickle bronze case. 
Shackle is steel, cad- 
mium plated. Dial is 
black with white nu- 
merals. 


security is combined with 
simple locker supervision. 


YALE 
Combination Padlock 
No. 579. (No. 589 
has emergency key.) 


YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 





$1,672; junior high school, $1,861; junior-senior 
high school, $1,960; senior high school, $1,826: 
4-year high school, $2,299; vocational, $2,232 


Source of City School Dollar 
Or all 
population of 


school revenues in cities having a 
10,000 or more, 73.7 per cent 
comes from city school taxes; 18.3 per cent, in- 
cluding about 0.1 per cent of federal funds for 
vocational education, from the state; 4.7 per 
cent from the county; 1.2 per cent from tuition 
fees from other school districts; and 2.1 per cent 


from other local sources. Of the 73.7 per cent 


derived from local taxes, 60.2 per cent is for 
current expenses and 13.5 per cent is for debt 
service. 

In cities of 10,000 population or more, the 


sources of school revenue receipts changed some 
what in relative amounts from 1930 to 1934. The 
income from the following sources changed with- 
in the 4-year period as follows: the state funds, 
including federal funds for vocational education, 
from 14 to 18.2 per cent; local taxes for debt 
service trom 17 to 13.5 per cent; tuition from 


9 to 1.2 per cent; local taxes for current 
expenses from 70.8 to 60.2 per cent; and from 
the county it decreased from 5 to 4.7 per cent 
rhe significant changes from 1930 to 1934 were 


the increase in the proportion of income derived 
from city taxes for debt service and the decrease 
in the proportion derived 
current expenses 

The distribution of the school dollar, 
the three groups of cities is made as 
general control, 3.3 per cent; 
operation, 10.00; 


trom local taxes for 


covering 
follows 
instruction, 78.0; 
maintenance, iuxiliary 


agencies and co-ordinate activities, 8: fixed 
charges, 2.9 per cent 
The proportion §¢ xpended per item varies 


greatly among the cities. For ex 
centage devoted to instruction in 
75 cities in Group I 
and that to 
per cent 


imple, the per- 
a sampling of 


ranges trom 65.5 to 87.9, 
operation ranges from 5 to 148 


(Concluded on page 108 
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Mechanical 


Superiority 
of the HOLMES 


16 mm. Projector 









| en Meee ce No Other Pro- 
——— | —s — jector Has All 
| . . ° These Features 
» 
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7 e e Has been on Holmes Projectors 
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is The Haskell Climb-A-Round is a safe investment for the school BALL BEARINGS for long 
J. yard or gymnasium as well as safe to use. It affords year-round life and smooth running. 

fun to large groups of children and it is unusually inexpensive and 

economical of space. There are no moving parts, rough edges, or 

sharp corners to injure the hands or tear the clothing. It is sturdily 

built of heavy galvanized steel tubing, is easily set up without in- 

stallation cost and will last a lifetime without further expense. 

Send for details and prices on the various Climb-A-Round models 

and sizes. 
: W. E. HASKELL, INC. 
‘ 842 State Street Springfield, Massachusetts 
N. ¥. Office: Braun & Snyder, 16 West 61st Street, New York, N. Y 
eo Chicago Office: Irwin P. Rieger, 326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A CONSULTING SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Hundreds of superintendents of schools and high school principals 
have asked us to assist them in the solution of problems, ranging 
from the selection of suitable courses for one pupil, to the building 
up of entire enriched and individualized curricula in the practical 


arts. 


Our staff has had actual teaching and teacher-training experience 
in secondary and higher institutions of learning, as well as long 
experience in vocational guidance and supervised correspondence 


instruction. 


Supplement your regular program with our 421 different courses, 
some 1,800 different subjects in the fields of Industrial 
Vocational Education through the use of the I. 
High School Cooperative (or Benton Harbor) Plan of 


SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 
now in its 14th year of successful operation in school systems in 
many states and in several of the Canadian provinces. 
courses, lesson-by-lesson, are very moderate, indeed. 


includin 
Arts anc 


charge for our consultation service. 


For further information, write to 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Cc. S. 


Fees for our 


= : exclusive “Grip-Tip 
Chere is no 


HIGH SCHOOL COOPERATIVE DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Scranton 


Member, National Home Study Council, 
and, National Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study. 
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Of the total-expense dollar the proportion spent 
for capital outlay dropped from 24.5 per cent 
in 1924 to 9.8 per cent in 1932, and to 2.7 per 
cent in 1934, while the proportion spent for 
interest increased from 4.3 per cent in 1924 and 
8.1 per cent in 1932, to 9.7 per cent in 1934. 
The proportion devoted to capital outlay in 
1934 was lower than at any other date. 

The decrease in per-capita costs from 1930 to 
1932 was small, amounting to only 2.9 per cent 
for all cities. From 1932 to 1934 the cost per 
pupil took a decided drop in each group of 
cities, amounting to $15.30, or 13.3 per cent, in 
Group I; $13.67, or 13.8 per cent, in Group II; 
$12.94, or 15.7 per cent, in Group III; $9.54, or 
13.1 per cent, in Group IV; and $14.19, or 
14.5 per cent, for all groups. 

The cost per pupil based on average daily 
attendance in the three groups combined is as 
follows: kindergarten, $47.01; elementary, 
$59.98; junior high school, $77.56; junior-senior 
high school, $76.06; senior high school, $81.09; 
regular 4-year, $96.61; vocational and _ trade, 
$135.53. 

The total bonds outstanding in cities of 10,000 
population, and upward, less amount in sinking 
fund, increased from $986,290,000 in 1924 to 
$1,749,569,000 in 1934. This excludes cities con- 
stituting part of county school systems. 

From 1924 to 1930 the tax rate for school 
purposes on estimated true value remained fairly 
constant, but from 1930 to 1934 there was a 
decided drop in the tax rate from 8.23 to 6.74 
mills, or a decrease of 18.1 per cent. In cities of 
Group I there was a decrease from 8.03 to 6.55 
mills, or 18.1 per cent; in cities of Group II, a 
decrease from 8.74 to 7.71 mills, or 11.8 per 
cent; in cities of Group III a decrease from 
8.48 to 6.52 mills, or 23.1 per cent 


MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS RECOMMENDED 


A joint committee on health problems of the 
National Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association has adopted resolutions 


Pennsylvania 


recommending that all diagnoses of eye defects 
in children and the fitting of glasses be under 
taken by medical specialists in diseases of the 
eye. The committee holds that the eye as an 
organ of vital necessity requires conservation 
and treatment only at the hands of trained and 
competent persons. Teachers and nurses properly 
may and do make rough tests of visual acuity 
in the classroom but the diagnosis of eye diseases 
and the correction of disturbances of vis.on 
require the services of a competent medical 
practitioner. It cannot be left to persons of less 
preparation and understanding. 


BASKETBALL IN SCHOOLS 


Questions as to whether basketball as played 
in Indiana is an evil or a benefit, were recently 
asked by Dr. Thurman B. Rice, of the Indiana 
University School of Medicine. He asks 

“Is basketball, as it is played in Indiana, a 
thing for the bodies and morals of the 
young people, participating and rooting? Bear 
in mind please, we are not saying that it is not; 
we are merely asking the question. Maybe 
it is a fine thing; maybe it isn’t. Anyway, we 
ought to know. 

“1. What forces control basketball and what are 
their motives? Do they favor the moral and 
physical development of the boys or are they 
anxious to make big gate receipts and to win 
games at any cost? Other questions are: 

“2. Do the school officials control the coach 
or does the coach control the school officials ? 

“3. Can the regular faculty in your high school 
‘flunk’ the star basketball athlete? Or will he be 
able to flaunt his misdoings before the whol 
student body and get by with it? 

“4. Who controls the situation in your home 
town? Is it the fans who meet at the loafing 
places, the business men who want the town ad- 
vertised, the newspaper writer, or the school au 
thorities and parents? 

“5. Are the star athletes in your school a good 


moral example for other members of the student 
bedy ? 


good 





CHOOL boards, superintendents, 

principals, teachers are advocat- 
ing AUTOPOINT mechanical pencil 
installations as soon as they see the 
new AUTOPOINT school-pencil plan. 
Schools everywhere get better writing ings 
from pupils, thanks to AUTOPOINT’S with 
that keeps leads 
from wobbling—sliding—twisting, 
makes writing less tiring and can't 
get out of order. They get safety from of plan and samples 
pencils that are always ready to write 
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— School Boards TURN 10 
FAMOUS AUTOPOINT PENCIL. 


For Safety... Sanitation ...CASH SAVINGS 


TEACHERS, PARENTS, 
CHILDREN LIKE IT... 
AND | SEE WHERE 
WE'LL CUT OUR 
SUPPLY COSTS! 


—yet never needle-sharp. They get 
sanitation'—germ-proof, sterilizable 
construction —made of Bakelite —pre- 
vents transmission of germs. 

Greatest of all, they get cash sav- 

AUTOPOINT installations, 
tested AUTOPOINT control 
system, soon pay for themselves by 
eliminating wood-pencil waste and 
loss! Write now for complete details 
Adapted 
to school use. No obligation! 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. ASB-5 
1801 FOSTER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Better Pencil 





“6. What about the officials who ‘work’ the 
games? are they school people who understand 
the purpose of all this and have an educational 
viewpoint or are they farmhands, mecharics, and 
loafers whose only interest is their own welfare? 

“7. Is there betting going on in your necighbor- 
hood? Bear in mind that betting is dangerous 
because it tends toward heavy subsidies and 
‘fixing’ of games. 

“8. Is it necessary to have a state champion 
and a state tournament? Are the boys who win 
insolent and are those who lose dejected and de- 
spondent ? 

“9. Does the amount of practice and the time 
spent in making long trips and playing games 
interfere with the proper school program, in- 
cluding study periods, and does it interfere with 
the proper social life of the school ?” 


INDIANA SCHOOL-BOARD LAW 
CHANGED 

The Indiana state legislature has passed a 
law providing that city school trustees shall be 
appointed by the mayors in all second-class 
cities. The law sets forth that each new board 
shall consist of five members, each member to 
serve for four years. At least three members of 
the new board must be persons now serving as 
trustees. The law gives the mayor power to 
appoint one school-board member who will hold 
office for the term of one year from the first 
day of the next succeeding August; one school 
trustee who will hold office for a term of three 
years from the next succeeding office; and two 
trustees who will hold office for a term of four 
years from the next succeeding August. Another 
section of the bill provides that the citv school 
board shall be entitled (if it desires) to vote 
each of the five members a salary of $200 each 
Among the cities affected are Fort Wayne, Gary, 
Evansville, etc 


@ Supr. A. Atton Garceton, Jr., of Biddeford, Me., 
has been re-elected for a three-year period. Superintendent 
Garcelon has completed four years of service in the schools. 
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structed, of 











pleasing appear- 


ance and de- 
signed for real 


comfort. 


ARLINGTON desks 
are better desks and 


the cost is nominal. 


ARLO No. 900 


Write for Our Latest Catalog 


THE IOWA SCHOOL-BOARD CONFER- 
ENCE MEETS IN DES MOINES 


The Iowa School-Board Conference, at its 
annual meeting in Des Moines, on April 9, cen- 
tered its attention on forward-looking policies 
in the direction of better budgetmaking, more ade- 
juate equipment, and improved methods for the 
selection of teachers. Approximately two hundred 
persons were in attendance. More than 60 per 


ent of those present were school-board mem- 
ers and officers 
During the meeting special recognition was 


given to school-board members and officers who 
had served their communities for a period of ten 
ears or more. Approximately thirty of the dele- 


gates in attendance had been board members 
more than ten vears. Among these were George 
Darrington, Honey Creek, 26 years; H. EF. Hazen, 


George Keeney, Mallard, 22 
Denmark, 31% vears; R. J. 
Paul, Gilman, 22 years: H. V. Roct, Avoca, 29 
vears; E. J. Sidney, Greenfield, 30 years 
The general topic for discussion was ‘Planning 
the Program for Iowa School Children in 1937 
8." Miss Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent, 
who acted as chairman, briefly outlined the pur 
pose of the conference and the scope of the 
problem for consideration. The general theme 
was developed by school officers in various sec 
tions of the state. Mr. C. D. Evans, Ottumwa, 
talked on “The Value and Use of the School 
Budget”; Mr. H. C. Roberts, Sioux City, dis 
cussed “Replacement of Equipment”; Mr. W 
G. Brooks, Burlington, took up the 
Legislation”; Mr. King Palmer, West 
talked on “Selection of Teachers”; Hon 
Foster, West Branch, discussed 
Responsibility to Iowa School Children.” 
The association adopted a number 
ions, among which were the followin; 


Denmark, 25 vears; 
ears; C. E. Lewis, 


resolu 
r 


1. Endorsed the general principles of the state 
Council of 


support 


Better 


bill promoted by the Iowa 
Education 
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and Layout De- . , 
the new Premier. 
partment be- 


fore buying 





school furni- 





ture. 


ARLINGTON 
SEATING CO. 


Manufacturers 





2. Endorsed the Teachers’ Annuity Bill pro- 
vided the funds are not raised by direct property 
tax 

3. Endorsed the Iowa School-Board Association 
as a medium for advancing the cause of educa- 
tion. Members of local school boards were 
to support the association 


FINANCING OF EDUCATION DISCUSSED 
BY MICHIGAN SCHOOL-BOARD 
MEMBERS 


The Michigan Association of School-Board 
Members and Superintendents held their annual 
meeting on April 8, in Lansing, with approxi- 
mately five hundred members in attendance. M1 
Henry Geerlings, of Holland, served 
of the meeting 

The meeting opened with a talk on “A For 
ward Look for Education,” by Henry Geerlings, 
president of board of education, Holland; D. A 
Buskirk followed with a talk on “The Program 
of the M.E.A.”; Dr. P. T. Rankin, Detroit, 
took for his topic. “Curriculum Reconstruction 
in Michigan”; L. C. Mohr, South Haven, talked 
on “Civil Service for Teachers”; J. M. Clifford, 
of the Michigan Teachers’ Retirement Fund, dis 
cussed “Social Security for Teachers’: Dr. A J 
Phillips, secretary of the Michigan Education 
Association, talked on “Financing Education in 
Michigan”; Dr. J. F. Thomas, Detroit, discussed 
“Financing Education in Cities of the First 
Class”; Ralph Freeman, Flint, took the subject 
“Financing Education in Cities of the Second 
Class”; Dr. S. L. Loupee, Dowagiac, talked on 
“Financing Education in Medium-Size Cities” 
William Taylor, Lake Odessa. spoke on “Financ 


urged 


as president 


ing Education in Villages”; Mrs. Daisy Howard, 
of Flint, talked on “Financing Education 
in Rural Areas’; Eldon Robbins, Lansing 
discussed “Other Pending Legislation’; John 


Emens, Lansing, talked on “The Supply of Teach 
ers.”” There was a discussion period led by E. E 
Fell of Holland 


The afternoon session opened with a talk on 


You Lt be amazed and 

delighted the first time 
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board ... erase half with an 4 1) 4 
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‘Ways and Means of Education,” by Taulo 
Strawhecker, Grand Rapids; John F. Thomas, 
Detroit, followed with an address on “Financing 
Education in Cities of the First Class”; Charles S 
Neithercut, Flint, talked on “Financing Education 
in Cities of the Second Class”; James H. Lynch, 
Pontiac, discussed “Financing Education in Cities 
of the Third Class”; E. J Willman, Owosso, dis 
cussed “Financing Education in Cities of the 
Middle Class”; William Taylor, Lake Odessa, 
took for his topic, “Financing Education in Vil 
lages”; Mrs. Daisy Howard, Flint, talked on 
“Financing Rural Schools”; O. A. Earle, Kalama 
zoo, discussed “General School Needs”; and Mrs 
Harry Applegate, Lansing, took the 

Women’s Interest in School Aid.” 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
John Webster, of Detroit, was elected president 
for the next year; Supt. Lawrence Packard, Port 
Huron, was named vice-president; and H. C 
Daley, Highland Park, was made 
treasurer 


topic 


Secretary 


SCHOOL TAX IN IOWA 

At a school officers’ meeting, held at Dubuque, 
lowa, recently, Supt. Joseph Flynn pointed out 
that in accordance with a Brookings Institute 
report new sources of revenue in Iowa have 
gone largely to state support, and less to county 
and municipal support, and practically none to 
the public schools. The following facts are brought 
out 

1. Property taxes are the most painful form of 
taxation 

Any attempt to reduce or limit property 

taxes seriously threatens the perpetuation of good 
schools in lowa 

Who has benefited from new sources of tax 
revenue in lowa? The state 83.9 per cent from 
other sources and 16.1 
city 26.1 per cent 


tlrom propetry tax; the 


trom other sources and 63.9 


per cent trom property tax; the county 36.6 
per cent from other sources and 63.4 per cent 
Irom property tax; the schools 1 per cent 
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FERALUN 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
ON STAIRS and FLOORS 
Worn Steps Economically Repaired 


A hard metal matrix into which is cast 
an abrasive next in hardness to the di- 
amond assures durability and anti-slip 
efficiency. 


Specify Feralun and Be Sure 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 


PLAYGRNOUNE 
APPARATUS 


Guarantees SAFETY. 


For information on EVER- 
WEAR beach and pool equip- 
ment ask for Catalog 28W. 







from other sources and 98.7 per cent from 
property tax. ; 

In other words, less than 2 per cent of other 
sources of revenue have been used for the schools 
and the burden of their support has been leit 
to a direct property tax. The public schools of 
Iowa derive over 98 per cent of their revenue 
from the property tax. Educational retrench- 
ments could, therefore, not be avoided. The total 
expenditure for schools in Iowa was reduced 
from fifty-seven million in 1925 to less than 
forty-three million in 1935, a decrease of 23.1 
per cent. 

During this period the enrollment of pupils 
in the schools has increased over 19,000. This 
represents a decrease in grade enrollment of 20 
per cent but an increase in high-school enroll- 
men of 25 per cent. Because of the character of 
the courses offered in high school, the high school 
is the most expensive unit of public education 
to be administered. This additional expense is 
now supported by the tax on local property 

Delaware provides $80.03 state aid for each 
child in average daily attendance; California 
provides $70.78; New York provides $59.42; 
New Mexico provides $47.26; Washington pro- 
vides $47.15; Michigan provides $42.11; Ohio 
provides $40.33; Indiana provides $22.96; Iowa 
provides $1. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 Miami, Fla. The school board has prepared 
a budget of $3,001,153 for the school year 1937, 
which is a 10 per cent increase over the esti- 
mate for the year 1936. 

4 Butte, Mont. Bids have been received for 
equipment and furnishings for the new high- 
school building. 

4 Stillwater, Minn. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $247,000 for the erection 
and equipment of new grade- and junior-high- 
school buildings. A federal grant of $202,500 
has been requested by the school board. 

4 Fordson, Mich. The school board has adopted 
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a budget of $1,841,970 for the school year 1937, 
which includes $1,333,247 for operating cxpenses, 
and $511,723 for debt service. Of the total $905,- 
942 will be obtained from taxes. 

¢ Providence, R. I. The board of education 
has approved a budget for 1937, calling for a 
total expenditure of $4,486,180. This is approxi- 
mately $113,000 more than the estimate for the 
year 1936. The amount to be raised by taxation is 
$4,196,180, which is $290,000 less than the total 
approved for the department’s use. A total of 
$3,953,380 was assigned to salaries of all kinds 
¢ North Providence, R. I. The city council 
has approved an appropriation of $151,000 for 
the operation of the schools during the year 1937 
The appropriation represents an increase of $1,000 
over the estimate for the year 1936 

@ Seattle, Wash. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $6,228,000 for the year 
1937-38. It provides for a general fund levy of 


10 mills, and 3% mills for bond interest and 


redemption. This is a cut of 1%4 mills, due to 


a decrease in the school bonded debt. 

# Decatur, Ga. The school board has adopted 
a budget for the year 1937-38, which represents 
an increase of $12,000 over the estimate for 
1936-37. A large part of the increase will 
toward teachers’ salary increases. 

¢ The Palm Beach County board of educa 
tion at West Palm Beach, Fla., has approved a 
refunding program which, if accepted, will 
provide for the refunding of $800,000 in district 
debt and $478,000 in general county school- 
bond debt. The approval of the plan requires 
acceptance by 80 per cent of the bond holders 
and makes no savings in dollars and cents. How- 
ever, the financial credit of the school system 
will be re-established, and the property owners 
will be protected against high taxes. It will 
make possible the retirement of the entire bonded 
debt within the ability of the taxpayers 

In the case of the special district debt, the 
refunding will be accomplished with the issuance 
of 4 per cent bonds, extended over a 
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EWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 
5 South 25th St. 


Newcastle, Ind. 


period, with not more than $30,000 to be paid 
annually. For the special districts, the plan calls 
for an extension of principal, with the interest 
rates reduced from 6 to 4% per cent. The bonds 
would be retired over a 30-year period. The 
annual payments of principal and interest would 
be less than the anticipated annual revenue on 
the basis of present levies 

¢ Allentown, Pa. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget calling for a total of $1,971,424 
for the school year 1937-38. While the income 
derived from taxes and other sources will not 
reach that amount, it is anticipated that tax 
payments will improve during the next year. It 
is probable that the board will be compelled 
to borrow $333,717 next year in order to meet 
the deficiency in funds. 

¢ Johnson City, Tenn. The state WPA has 
approved a new county-school-building program 
for Washington County. The program includes 
a school gymnasium, a new grade building, and 
improvements to two grade schools in the city, 
as well as additions to new buildings and 
repair work throughout the county 

¢ Alabama City, Ala. The Etowah County 
board of education has proposed a $100,000 
building program for the year 1937. 

¢ Pittsburg, Kans. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $192,500, to be applied 
toward the cost of constructing two school 
buildings. The buildings will be 


erected at a 
total cost of $192,500. 


A SCHOOL EXECUTIVES’ CONFERENCE 


A conference of school executives, to be held 


July 12 to 23, 1937, will be conducted under 


the auspices of the University of California at 
The program notes that a number of 
Among the out- 
standing authorities on school administration is 
George F. Womrath, of Minneapolis, Supt. J. A. 


Sexson, of Pasadena, and a number of college in- 
structors of California 


Berkeley 
specialists have been enlisted 
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A NEW ENGLAND EXPRES- 
SION OF RURAL-SCHOOL 
COMPLETENESS 
(Concluded from page 39 
a water-tube boiler, supplying steam to 
vacuum vapor radiators. Window venti- 
lation is depended upon for fresh air, and 





The old Harmony School at Glocester, 
Rhode Island. — PWA Photo. 


the removal of air is through gravity- 
exhaust flues. The plumbing includes 
vitreous-china toilet fixtures and drinking 
fountains. 


ALL ON ONE FLOOR 
(Concluded from page 40) 
gas-steam radiators. The plumbing is of 
the heavy-duty school type with porcelain 
drinking fountains, bowls, et 
The building is planned for an ordinary 
capacity of 400 students and cost $65,000, 


3 BIG REASONS 


why Sengbusch inkwells are standard 

* Write for free equipment e verywhere 

1. Practically indestructible 

2. Save ink by minimizing 
evaporation 


3. Sizes and styles to fit the 
desks you are now using 


SENGBUSCH 


INKWELLS 





yi 
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steadily gaining in 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Test these pens, 
satisfy yourself. 





WHY are Turner & Harrison Pens 
sceptance with 
the school trade of the cour 


They are being test 
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int y? 

1 i 1 have been consistently 
e priced right. Know about 
ind they these pens, ask for sample 


Know About These Pens. Samples Are Free. 


-—— TURNER & HARRISON == 
STEEL PEN MFG. CO., INC. 
PHILADELPHIA .-:- -:- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SE > rr, 


4 DAYS 
OF EDUCATIONAL 
FILM SHOWINGS 


Write 


1126 Chimes Bidg 


CARD AND PROGRAM WRITE: 





Syracuse, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


or approximately 191 cents per cubic foot. 
With equipment, fees, and other costs for 
the site, the total outlay was $71,000, or 
$177.50 per pupil. 

The building was planned by the office 
of Arthur A. Brown, architects, of Dallas, 
Tex. The building was financed as a PWA 
project. 


THE NEW LONDON, TEXAS, 
SCHOOL DISASTER 


(Concluded from page 55) 


i) Boiler rooms of central heating plants 
should have exhaust fans installed with switch 
control outside the boiler room, so that the 
janitor can turn on the exhaust fan before 
entering the boiler room in the morning 

If your building has gas mains under it 
idequate vents should be placed in the under- 
pinning unless they are already present. We 
recommend a minimum ot one square foot 0! 
vent for each twelve linear foot of underpin- 
ning or foundation wall. All other spaces in 
which gas pipes are enclosed should also be 
adequately vented 

k) Individually installed, gas-fired space 
heaters should be of the vented type and con 
nected with a vent flue leading outside through 
the roof 

The actual cost ot the building demolished 
was never definitely brought out 
reports indicated a cost varying from $300,000 
to $1,000,000. I believe I heard the superin 
tendent of schools at New London say that 
the building cost approximately $150,000. My 
judgment is that the actual cost of the struc 
ture would be between $125,000 and $150,000 
including equipment 


Newspaper 


Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 


2819 Nicolet Ave. 


Twin City Scenie Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


—_— SE DD 6) DD) DS) 


702 Marquette Bidg. 315-ist Nati. Bank Bidg. 


Detroit, Mich. Fort Worth, Texas 


L.. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


@ The school board of Asheville, N. C.. has reorganized 
with the election of W. W. SmMatHers as 


president, and 
Mrs. Ropert RUSSELL as 


vice-president. Other members 
of the board are Mrs. Frep Hampton, W. Art Goopson, 


and W. RaNnpatt Harris 

@ Mr. J. Ray Pexton has been elected president of 
the school board at Harlan, lowa 

@ Dr Maurice Berastey has been re-elected as presi 


dent of the board of education at Easton Pa 
as president of 


@ Dr. W. A. Crum has been re-elected | 
the school board of Richmond, Ind. Lawrence A. Hanp 


LEY was elected secretary ind Martowe H. Kiurer 
treasurer 

@ Dr. W. E. Gamoon, a member of the school board of 
Louisburg, M died at his home on April 1 He had 
been president f the board for a number of years 

@ Mr. Martin Lueck, of Baudette, Minn has beer 
elected superintendent ol choo at Greenbush 


@ Supt. D. F. Dickerson, of Winona, Minn., has been 
e-elected, with an increase in salary 

@ Mr. W. F. Roseman, of State Center. Iowa. has beer 
elected superintendent of schools at Urbandale 

@ SUPT \ I S. Owen, of Farmington, Lowa, has been 
re-elected for his fortieth year 

@ Supt. Richard ENGELMANN, of Quimby, Iowa, has 


been re-elected for another year 
@ Supr. H A. Boone, of Alton, lowa, has been re 
elected for another year, with an increase in salary 


@ Mr. | W. Swanson, formerly principal 


anborr lowa, ha been elected 


of the high 
superintendent 


f « 

@ Su! J FREEMAN, of Aurora, Iowa, has been 
re-elected | anot he yea 

@ Mr. R. J. Tipman, of Buffalo, Lowa, has been elected 
| ntendent ol h at Ws 

e> r. M. Conr fl ina, M as bee t 
, ed s tenth te 

@ sul Georce WHITH I 4 l i, has been 
e-elected for another yea 

@ Donatp A. Muray, of Mason. Mich has accepted 
4 position on the nox la ty {f Detroit 

@ su! }. | PRIDE Cla Ky has bee e-elected 
@ Supt. J. ( GARY f Clarksor Ky has been re 
ected for a three-yea 

@ Mr. Warter E. Boyp has been re-elected as pres- 
lent of the school board at Hudson, Mass 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


Regardless of the amount of dirt tracked in, the amount of 
time available, or the equipment he has to work with, the janitor 
is held responsible for the cleanliness of the school. 


Leading educators have proven that a good vacuum cleaning 
system is the only equipment that can make rapid and thorough 
cleaning possible, and that no janitor can accomplish satisfac- 


tory results with antiquated methods. 


The Spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning System has _ been 


endorsed by leading architects and educators and is solving the 
cleaning problem in more than 1500 schools. 


Spencer Vacuum cleans 


wood, composition, ce- v 
ment or carpeted floors 5 
quickly, easily and thor- 4 
oughly. y M, 
4 
i 
ir 


ENTRAL AND 
E 

M 

ANING 

ie 


Ask your architect about 
the Spencer Central Sys- 
tem for your new school. 
A demonstration with the 
Spencer Portable will 
show how these systems 
work, 


THE SPENCER 
cee eS ee 
COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 








CONVENTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS OF CALIFORNIA 
(Concluded from page 51) 

School Buildings, and for Public Liability and 

Property Damage.” 

Vaughn Seidel, chief deputy county super- 
intendent of Alameda County schools, pre- 
sented a paper entitled “Accrual Accounting 
and Reports from Standpoint of a County 
Superintendent.” D. J. McCunn of the Pasa- 
dena schools discussed “State Control of 
Schools — No Control to North Carolina 
Type, and the Implications of Each.” Dr. L. H 
Peterson, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of California, read a paper on “Legal 
Hazards Confronting a Public School Business 
Official.” Educational trends were presented 
by Joseph P. Nourse, superintendent of the 


San Francisco public schools. Round tables 
were also had on “uniform reports and 
iccounting” and on “legislation”? which was 
being considered by the state legislature at the 
time of the convention 

Aside from the formal presentations at the 
sessions, opportunity was afforded between the 
sessions for informal discussion of pertinent 
topics. 


FEDERAL EQUALIZATION OF SCHOOL 
SUPPORT IN NORTH DAKOTA 
(Concluded from page 30) 
counties in North Dakota; (2) to present the 
conditions which made it necessary for them to 
secure such aid; (3) to state the requirements 
for receiving such aid; (4) to examine defects in 
the current financial structure of these districts; 
and (5) to present the ideas of leading men in 
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the state on the tax problem as it affects the 
schools and suggests ways of improvement. The 
following counties were selected for study: Adams 
Barnes, Benson, Burke, Cavalier, Dunn, Eddy. 
Griggs, Logan, McIntosh, Mountrail, Nelson, 
Rolette, Sargent, and Stark. The county super. 
intendents replied to questions concerning the 
financial conditions of districts receiving aid, 
number of students, number of teachers, salaries 
and the amount of FERA aid received Letters 
were sent to educators and statesmen in the state 
for their opinions in connection with the fifth 
purpose. In most of the districts which could 
not operate satisfactorily on their own resources, 
the trouble seemed to be with the antiquated 
real-estate tax system under unfavorable condi- 
tions of farm income. The financial condition was 
serious in such aspects of the problem as tax 
levies, bonded indebtedness, current expenditures, 
and revenue receipts. 

Approximately 25 per cent of all the districts 
examined raised not more than $1,000 each for 
current revenues; 60 per cent raised not more 
than $2,000, and almost 70 per cent raised not 
more than $3,000 each. That explains why so 
few of them could afford to erect buildings, buy 
equipment, or pay teachers reasonable wages. In 
Mountrail County, in which there were 39 dis- 
tricts receiving Federal aid, 22 reported average 
salaries of $50 a month or less. Twenty-four 
reported total revenue receipts of less than $2,000 
Most of them had a comparatively large bonded 
indebtedness and had warrants or certificates of 
indebtedness outstanding. 

In the hundred-odd districts in the 15 counties, 
which received Federal aid, in general (1) the 
revenue receipts were inadequate to meet legiti- 
mate current expenditures and liquidate indebted- 
ness; (2) receipts did not permit proper capital 
investments when necessary; (3) the general- 
property tax did not yield enough, even with 
high tax levies, to care for the schools properly; 
(4) many of the districts were too small to have 
sufficient financial resources to pay living wages 
to their teachers; (5) the bonded indebtedness 
crippled many of the schools permanently; and 
(6) there was considerable waste due to faulty 
organization 

Thus, insofar as these one hundred districts are 
concerned, it would be necessary to combine or 
merge them into larger units in order to realize 
the reasonable hope of school patrons in that 
territory for modern buildings, adequate equip- 
ment, well-trained teachers, and generous support 


PASSING OF DR. MACKEY 

Dr. C. E. Mackey, physician and wei!-known 
school-board member of Boston, Mass., died sud 
denly on March 25. Dr. Mackey was a widely 
known politician, school-board member, and a 
former Boston public health director. 

Dr. Mackey, who was born in South Boston on 
June 4, 1894, attended the public schools of 
South Boston, was graduated from the Boston 
English High School, attended the Boston Uni- 
versity Medical School from 1913 to 1915, and 
later matriculated at Tufts Medical School, where 
his exceptional medical ability won him many 
honors and from which he was graduated magna 
cum laude in 1919. 

Following his graduation from Tufts Medical 
School, Dr. Mackey was appointed instructor in 
pathology and bacteriology in the school under 
the guidance of Professor Timothy Leary 

In 1929, he pursued postgraduate courses in 
the medical schools of Vienna and Berlin in order 
to extend his medical and surgical knowledge 

Dr. Mackey’s service to his community was 
varied and extensive. He was a former director 
of health education, bacteriologist, and health 
inspector of the city board of health. He was 
largely responsible, through his training and ex 
perience, for raising the health standards of the 
Boston school system so that the system is now 
second to none in this country 

He was a member of the school board for six 
vears, having been elected for a four-vear term 
in 1931, and re-elected for another four-year 
term in 1935. His re-election in both elections 
was a testimony of the city to the csteem in 
which he was held by his fellow citizens 
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SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 

4 The school board of Keene, N. H., by a vote 
of 7 to 2, has decided to open its meetings to 
the general public and the press. Heretofore its 
doors were closed to the public. 

@ Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer, of Houston, Tex., 
will in the future, give out no news on pending 
school projects, unless it is released by the board 
of education. 

4 The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has re- 
cently decided that statutes compelling school 
children to salute the flag and pledge allegiance 
to the government form no violation of con- 
stitutional rights in any matter of religion. The 
decision dismisses the petition of Carleton B. 
Nichols, Jr., age 11, for an order compelling the 
Lynn school committee to reinstate him in an 
elementary school. He had been expelled for 
refusal to salute the flag. His parents are mem- 


bers of a religious sect known as Jjehovah’s 
Witnesses, whose creed grants reverence to God 
only. 


¢ The board of education of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has adopted a resolution that “persons wishing 
to speak before the board, or any of its com- 
mittees, either as individual citizens or as ac- 
credited representatives of organizations, must 
make application in writing to the secretary, 
stating the subject upon which a hearing is 
sought, and if as representatives of organizations, 
submitting credentials.” The authority to grant 
hearings before the board is left to the president, 
and the granting of hearings before a committee 
is left to the chairman of such committee. 

4 The Fall River, Mass., school committee has 
ruled that all special meetings which heretofore 
were called on 24 hours’ notice, must be an- 
nounced at least 48 hours before the time of 
meeting, and must be called for 8:15 p.m 

¢ Bremerton, Wash. The board of education 
has completed plans for the remodeling of the 
high school and the erection of an addition to 
the building. The board also plans the construc- 
tion of a new unit for the Washington Inter- 
mediate School, at a cost of $25,000 

In addition to the new building facilities the 
board plans the employment of five additional 
instructors. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

¢ Teachers in Louisiana will be appointed in 
the future by local and parish (county) school 
authorities. A law passed by the recent session 
of the legislature rescinds the Long law, which 
placed the selection of teachers in the hands of 
the state “budget committee.”’ The new statute 
provides for tenure in office 

¢ The school board of East Longmeadow, 
Mass., has adopted a new rule, which provides 
that women teachers who marry will auto 
matically lose their positions after marriage 

¢ Mrs. Herbert Jepson, a substitute teacher at 
Stratford, Conn., was elected a member of the 
board of education. This body decided that the 
fact that inasmuch as Mrs. Jepson had received 
payment for her services, she automatically can- 
celed her membership on the board. 

Section 164 of the state educational laws says 
“No member of the board of education shall be 
employed as teacher or school janitor in the 
town in which he is a member of the board of 
education. If any member of the board of edu- 
cation shall be employed contrary to the provi- 
sions of this section, such office to which he 
was elected shall become vacant.” Mrs. Jepson 
decided to forego her school-board membership 
and continue her position as a teacher. 


WILL SURVEY ROSLYN, NEW YORK, 
SCHOOLS 
State Commissioner of Education Frank P 
Graves, of New York State, has ordered a state 
survey of the schools of Roslyn, to determine 
the possible benefit of progressive education 
policies to education in general. The so-called 
progressive policies of Supt. F. R. Wegner, of 
Roslyn, have been both criticized and supported 
by the taxpayers and parents. The present survey 
will endeavor to determine the quality of the 
work and its value both to the local school sys- 
tem and to education in general 
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School Axchitects Directory 


BEHEE & KRAHMER 


ARCHITECTS 


24 Branford Place Newark, N. J. 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


Architects 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO, 


JOHN D. CHUBB 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Marquette, 
Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 
Consultant and Plan Adviser-Mr, Frank H. Wood, 


former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1423-33 W. 42nd St. 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 10 Years Experience 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania 
Member—N.Y.Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 


Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG.,LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. L. A. 


MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 
ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


225 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Lil. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


CHARLES T. ROBERTS 
ARCHITECT 


Bank Building 


Alexandria, La. 


STARRETT and VAN VLECK 


ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 
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FOLLOWS BETTER 





—in schoolrooms as in 
industry 


N modern industry, old tools are replaced 

long before they are worn out if new 
tools become available which will save 
time, improve quality, or promote content 
ment among personnel. 

Schools, too, progress by adopting effec 
tive new tools. The motion picture is 
such a tool. Scientific research has deter 
mined that ‘‘students learn 20% to 90% 
more, forget less, and learn in shorter time 
when taught by films than when taught 
by other means.”’ 


Your teachers and students would bene 
fic materially, immediately, and lastingly 
from the introduction or extension of mo 
tion picture instruction from making 
full use of the truth that pictures sink 
more quickly and deeply into the memory 

Bell & Howell Projectors, silent and 
sound, are simple, safe, efficient, superla 
tively sturdy, and reasonably priced 


Bell & Howell Film Rental 
Library Service 


is compreheénsive in subjects covered, ef 
fective, and specifically suited to school 
needs. Write for film lists and special school 
rates for monthly and semester service 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Chicago ¢ New York « Hollywood ¢ London 
Established 1907 


Bell & Howell Company 
1814 Larchmont Avenue, Chik 
Gentlemen: Without obligation pleas« 


send me inforn at~on ON: 

16 mm. Proj« nt 

16 mm. Rental Films Sound Free Films 
Equipment | 

Signed 

School 

Addres 
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RAR A a ACTER 


fi fter The Meeting 


STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 
To point a moral, or adorn a speech 
Nonpressing Tailor 

A prominent citizen met his tailor on the street 
one day and asked him why he had not sent a 
statement of his account 

“Well, you see, it is this way,” said the tailor, 
“IT never like to ask a gentleman for money.” 

“But how about it if he doesn’t pay you?” 
persisted the citizen 

“Oh, after a certain time I come to the con 
clusion that he isn’t a gentleman, and then I ask 
him.” Scholastic 


A Little Too Steep 

Harry had done no work for over a year and 
his father was getting tired of keeping him 

“Harry,” said his father one day, “I hear there’s 
been a death at Johnson’s factory. Why don't 
you go and see if you can fill the vacancy ?’ 

Harry went. On his return he explained that 
he could have the job but that the work was 
too hard for him 

“But,” protested his father, 
fit man. If the man who died could do it, surely 
you could - 

“It wasn’t a man that died.” replied Harry 
“It was a horse! Exchange 


“vou're strong 


SCHOOLROOM HUMOR 
Progress 

Smith says his correspondence-school course 
in music is wonderful.” 

“So he’s well satisfied ?” 

“He told me that three weeks ago he couldn't 
play a single note and now he can.”’ —-Louis 
ville Courier 

At It Again 

“T forgot my umbrella this morning.” 

“How did you remember you forgot 


Professor 

Friend 
a 

Professor: “Well, I missed it when I raised my 
hand to close it after it had stopped raining.” 


Boston Transcript 


At New Orleans 

\ thin, disconsolate-looking teacher stood on 
the steps of the municipal auditorium, when a 
stranger approached 

“Do you know who’s talking in there now ?” 
asked the stranger, “or are you just going in?” 

“No, I’ve just come out.” said the teacher \ 
member of the state university faculty is talk 
ing in there 

“What about?” 

“IT don’t know. He didn’t say.” 


Percival 


from seeds ? 
Daddy 


Daddy, do they raise political plums 


(who never had one): No, young man 


Political plums are more often the result of a bit 
Pathfinder 


of clever grafting 





From the Beautician’s Exam 
Question: What is the function of the nose? 
Answer: The first function is for the aid of 
cosmetics 
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RES ABC A a — A AOU I 
School Buyers’ News 


TRADE PRODUCTS 

New Vulcan Multiple-Heat Conduit Bake 
Oven. The Standard Gas Equipment Corpora- 
tion, 18 East 41st St.. New York, manufacturers 
of Vulcan gas ranges, has announced its ney 
Vulcan multiple-heat conduit bake oven, the 
latest development in its line of bake ovens 

The Vulcan multiple-heat oven is lined with 
baker’s tile on the sides and bottom to prevent a 





New Vulcan Multiple-Heat Conduit 
Bake Oven. 


drop in temperature when the oven is loaded 
Multiple-heat conduits assure even temperature 
Each oven burner has a center inlet and cross 
tubular section so that the tlame may be kept 
even all the way across. Roasting and _ baking 
ovens are deep inside to permit the insertion 
of batch pans or quantities of baking. The oven 
is equipped with Robertshaw heat control and a 
safety pilot shuts off the gas if the supply fails 

Complete information may be obtained by 
school authorities upon request 


New RCA High-Fidelity Loudspeaker. The 
Camden. N. J., 


RCA Manufacturing Company 
has announced the marketing of a new console- 
cabinet loudspeaker. which fulfills exacting re 
quirements for true high-fidelity sound repro 


duction. It has a substantially uniform-frequency- 





New RCA High-Fidelity Loudspeaker. 
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response range ot trom 60 to 10,000 cycles, and 
a speaker unit of the double voice-coil electro- 
dynamic type 

The cabinet of this loudspeaker is of modern 
design, finished in black, with aluminum trim- 
ming. It is acoustically treated and scientifically 
co-ordinated with the speaker unit to give ex- 
ceptional tonal quality. The console is entirely 
enclosed; the speaker unit has a power-handling 
10 watts and a voice-coil impedance 
Receptacles are provided for sup 
field current supply to the 
init and also for audio input 

The RCA loudspeaker is adaptable for use in 
rooms, in music appreciation, 
It sells at the nominal price ol 
Complete information is available upon 


capacity ol 
of 15 ohms 
plying either a.c. or 


music classes for 
and similar uses 
$133.2 
request 

All-Steel Improves Its Steel Transfer Case. 
The All-Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, IIl., has 
announced a number of improvements in the 
design of its steel transfer which have pro 


Cast 
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duced a greater built-in strength and a smocth 
exterior. 

The new steel transfer case, which is part of 
the extensive line of Ali-Steel office furniture. is 
intended for the storage of all records, and has 
been designed as a unit complete in itself but 
usable with others in a storage system. By a 
simple construction feature, the transfer cases can 
be built into nontipping stacks, without the use 
of tools, lugs or bolts, and without anything to 
mar the smoothness of the outside of the case. 

The new case is of maximum depth, 27% in., 
which gives the greatest amount of cocument 
storage with the smallest number of units. It is 
made in both letter-size and legal-size widths, 
has greater strength, new reinforcing members, 
and smooth drawer operation through the use 
of heavily mounted drawer rollers. A drawer stop 
prevents the drawer from being pulled out too 
far 

Complete 
request 


information will be furnished upon 

New Ceramic Laboratory Table Tops. Stuart 
M. Phelps and Edward E. Marbaker, of the 
Mellon Institute, have developed a new laboratory 
table-top material called “kemite.” Its proper- 
ties are such that it fulfills the requirements of 
scientific laboratory service and 
the disadvantages of the 


does not have 


commonly used ma 


terials 
“Kemite” consists essentially of a moldable 
ceramic body into which has been incorporated 


substances to 
It also contains 


carbo! aceous 
ifter firing 
cordierite i 


increase the porosity 
artificially prepared 
mineral having an exceptionally low 


thermal expansion This body, after molding, 
drying, and firing, is impregnated under pres 
sure with liquid bitumens, and is then subjected 


to heat treatment during which the volatile mat 
ter is expelled. A residue of 


carbon in the form 
of coke fills the pores, rendering the body dense 
ind imparting to it a black color. “Kemite” is 
mooth, hard, strong, practically impervious to 
liquids, and resistant to the action of acids and 
ilkalis. Because of its low thermal expansion, it 


does not crack nor spall. It retains its pleasing ap 
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While developed primarily as a table-top ma- 
terial, the characteristics of “kemite” suggests 
its use in other chemical equipment. In another 
form called “karcite,” in which cordierite is not 
present, it is used for sinks, tanks, drain pipe, 
pipe fittings, and window sills. In building con 
struction, it can be employed in sanitary ware, 
partitions, roofing, flooring, wainscoting, stair 
treads, and shelves. Information about “kemite” 
and “karcite” may be obtained from Mellon In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Royal Leases Building. The Royal Metal 
Mig. Company has leased a seven-story building 
at 25 West 26th St., New York City. The new lo 
cation will be occupied by the eastern factory and 
New York offices and will offer greater facilities 
for serving the eastern market with chrome metal 
furniture, school furniture, and summer turniture 

Mr. C. A. Pickett Changes Position. C. A. 
Pickett, who for seventeen years represented the 
Herman Nelson Corporation in St. Louis, has 
been transferred to Chicago, where he will act 
as sales representative for the unit ventilator and 
unit heater divisions of the Company. The Chi 
cago office is located in the Michigan Square 
Building, 1540 North Michigan Avenue 

New Catalog of Peterson Library Furniture. 
Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc., 1222 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., have had long experience in 
the planning of libraries and manufacturing li 
brary furniture, which enables them to give valu 
able information and these 
ines 


suggestions along 
The Peterson Company has just issued its 
new Catalog No. 19, describing and _ illustrating 
ts line of library furniture, and offering sug 
gestive layouts for a variety of library rooms 
The booklet lists charging desks, book shelving, 
nagazine shelving, reading tables, magazine racks 
ook racks, display bulletin filing 
cabinets, work tables, supply and 
chairs 

The firm maintains a competent engineering 
department which is equipped to offer suggestions 
for designing a line of equipment to harmonize 
with any given type of architecture, or to meet 





Cases boards 


Cases desks, 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Impressionable minds absorbing culture in vari- 
ous forms — at school, where theory and practice 
combine for successful living. 


The habits of cleanliness and sanitation, acquired 









House Cleaning 


Avoid even the faintly disagreeable odors 
of cleaning. The invisible film is not only 
odorous, it collects dust and grime, mars 
fine surfaces, and makes more work. We 
recommend Wyandotte Detergent for 
cleaning, and economy. 





Laundry 


The Educational Value 
--- of School Cleanliness 






there, help them to learn other character building 
lessons. The fact that cleanliness is normal — and 
that it is practiced scientifically, exactly — the 
W yandotte way — makes the lesson of cleanliness 
interesting — and more readily learned. 


Culinary Cleaning 


More than an earnest effort and modern 
equipment is needed to wash _ dishes, 
glasses, utensils, etc., free of invisible film, 
and without dish-stains. The Wyandotte 
cleaning materials, selected to suit local 
conditions, make the efforts successful. 





Towels, gym suits, table linen, can be readily freed from 
dirt, the benefits of the Wyandotte way being equally 


e apparent in the natural softness of the sweet smelling 
laundered fabrics, their longer service life, and the eco- 
nomical consumption of soap. 


Sterilization 
De-Odorizing 


In the gymnasium — swim pool — lavatories 

lockers, kitchen and store-rooms— use Wyan- 
dotte Steri-Chlor (dissolved in water) as a spray 
or rinse after cleaning — or as a foot-bath. It pre- 
vents infection and destroys odors. Ask for a free 
sample. 


There is a Wyandotte Dealer—and a Wyandotte Service 
Representative in your vicinity. The most efficient and economi- 
cal uses of Cleaning Materials and Steri-Chlor are demon- 


strated without obligation—on request. Send a_post-card, 
please. 


The J. B. Ford Company, 













W yandotte, Mich. 
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